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MADAME rHE MopDE! 


T IS with a happy gesture that we present to you in this 

November issue the mode as it is to-day. Of late we 
have made a practise of saying exactly what is smart and, 
even more important, of what is to be smart. A little 
dangerous perhaps. For Fashion is a fickle jade and where 
she is to-day all may know, but whither she will carry 
her errant fancies to-morrow who can guess? Yet Harper’s 
Bazar, again and again, has outguessed her swift maneuver 
ings. And so, dear reader, we assure you of the reliability 
of the fashion advice so prodigally given throughout this 
issue, and so simply and pungently expressed and illus- 
trated, beginning on the next page but one with Marie 
Lyons’s article, “The Whole Thing in a Nutshell.” 


ANOTHER TRIUMPH FOR INA CLAIRE 


ELDOM have we read such enthusiastic reviews of an 

actress’s art as the things the critics had to say about 
Ina Claire the morning after her new play —*‘ Grounds for 
Divorce’’—was produced. 
zest to the costumes Miss Claire selected recently in Paris 
and which Baron de Meyer presents in his article on page 
seventy-five. 


Somehow this gives an added 
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Prandenburg Studio 


MRS. FREDERICK T. FRELINGHUYSEN 


A daughter of Walter Watson and a niece of Stuart Duncan, the former 
Miss Mai Duncan Watson is one of the foremost members of New York’s 
younger married set. After spending a part of the autumn in Europe, 
Mrs. Frelinghuysen has returned to her apartment on Park Avenue. 
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Imported by 
HATTIE 
CARNEGIE 


THE SCARF 
The scarf ts not 


less important in 
Paris now than at 
its advent. A pink 
tulle scarf matches 
the underslip of 
this magenta velvet 
Chéruil gown. 


HIP FLARE 


QChéruit occa- 
sionally places the 
flare at the hips as 
in this riding-coat 
model of a Rodier 
woolen mixture of 
browns and cream 
runing in stripes. 
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THE WHOLE THING IN 


A NUTSHELL 


A Seven-page Portfolio Summarizing the New Features 


of the Mode in Unequivocal Terms—Sketches 
and Notes Tell the Whole Story 


By Marie Lyons 


SCALLOPS 


of dresses, capes, tunics, 


panels, all are being scalloped this 


This is a part of the movement 


of irregular hem-lines. This gown of 
black chiffon, with its huge red velvet 
bows, illustrates the use of jabots on the 
skirt for a trailing effect ; Jay-Thorpe. 


THE SHOULDER FLOWER 


Q, The flower on the shoulder, while not 
new, is an important feature. Bunches 
of violets, a rose, or a gardenia are worn, 
but newest of all are the large sprangly 
chrysanthemums or carnations. Note 
also the two scarfs and the flaring skirt 
of this chiffon frock from Jay-Thor pe. 


FRONT AND SIDE FLARE 


On one side of this pervenche blue 


fulgurante dress is a circular inset 


giving a side as well as a front flare. 
It fits very snugly about the hips and 
has an utterly plain bodice—both no- 
table points that accompany the flare in 
this season’s mode. From Jay-Thor pe. 


WING DRAPERY 


Q Chanel is excessively fond of cape 
like arrangements, part of her love of 
trailing things. Here silver lace over 
black crépe accomplishes many of the 
features of the new mode—the metal 
lace, the wings, flared — skirt, 
lower in back; Harry Lichtenstein. 


THE. V NECE 

Q While the bateau neck-line continues, 
other lines—square, V, or U-shaped, a 
décolleté deeper in back than in front 
are newer. This gown is of black satin 
with a flaring lower part of brocade 


in gold, red, mauve. Note the variety of 


flares on this page. Harry Lichtenstein. 


THE RUSSIAN TUNIC 


@ There are Persian, Chinese, Russian, 
and just plain tunics. <A black crépe 
tunic with a trimming of bands of bits 
of broken mirror surrounded by green 
beads and many-colored embroidery, is 
worn beneath a Russian coat of black 
velvet with fur. Harry Lichtenstein. 
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PRINTED 
VELVET 
@ Printed velvet is 


an extremely smart 


fabric, particu- 


larly in plaids. 
In this Lenief coat 
the fur is applied 
in cartridge plaits 
and a spiral curve. 
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GOLD LEATHER APPLIQUE 


Q This is one of the newer trimmings of the season. 
Three frocks on this page illustrate its use. The 
touch of metal, whether in metal lace, in embroidery, 
in buckles, in metal tissues, in ribbon, or in leather, 
is one of the strongest fashions of the moment. Here 
gilded leather, cut and pierced, is used as a border, 
standing collar, and cuffs on a black silk-and-wool 
rep dress. This standing collar and the high collar 
shown below are very smart. Bergdorf Goodman. 


THE FRINGED SKIRT 


For the dance frock that must swing and float, 
nothing is newer or lovelier than this device of 
Chanel’s of cutting the skirt in narrow strips and 
beading them. There are three layers to this white 
Georgette skirt, all cut in one-inch strips and in- 
crusted with crystal—one of the noteworthy frocks 
in this collection. Note that the bodice, like prac- 
tically all waists this season, is utterly plain, while 
interest centers in the skirt. Bergdorf Goodman. 





HIGH COLLAR AND JABOT 


This is one of the typical dresses of the season. 
The high collar, the tight sleeve, the gold leather belt, 
the gilded buttons in a long, straight row, the collar- 
to-hem jabot, are all significant elements in the new 
mode. The dress is of black crépe, the buttons are the 
common, porcelain variety, the girdle is wide and set 
very low. Low as belts are here, they are still lower 
in Paris. The jabot is as smart as it is big. More 
than a touch of Directoire here. Bergdorf Goodman. 


CHAIN MAIL 


Q Lanvin produces a new trimming every scason— 
a really new and original one. Last season it was 
buttons in rows or masses, held together with odd 
embroideries. This winter it is chain mail and 
similar devices in steel. She uses these as she used 
the massed buttons—for pockets, borders, in strips 
and circles. On this black velvet dress there are large 
circles outlined in red velvet, of bits of thin steel cut 





in circles with irregular edges. Bergdorf Goodman. 


THE MIDAS TOUCH \ 
@ Last season the common or drawers variety of Bo a 


buttons were used in white or black. This season 
they are gilded. On the Drécoll dress opposite they 
are used in a row down the front. On this dress they 
are dotted here and there in bright spots. The Midas 
touch is everywhere in the mode. The collar of this 
black kasha coat-dress has a border of gold braid, 
triangles and a narrow black and gold belt. Note 
the typical day dress sleeve. Harry Lichtenstein. 





DRECOLL 


TWO COLORS 


@ Two diffe rent colors in one fabric are much used 
this season. The original of this kasha dress was 
developed in black and white, but it has also been 
charmingly made in magenta and black. The wide, 
low girdle has a big steel buckle, and the tie is of 
grosgrain ribbon. Note that only two silhouettes 
prevail—the straight and the flared. Even the 
straight line tends to fit closely to the figure in the 
CHERUII 1) } back—to scoop in a bit. From Hattie Carnegie. 
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TIGHT HIP-LINE 


Q, Most dresses fit very snugly about the hips, in- 
creasing the necessity for slimness. In this model 
of pervenche blue chiffon, a girdle is drawn taut 
across the back, low on the hips, and ties in front. 
The skirt is gathered in front and is further made to 
flare by its heavy border of lattice-work in a deeper 


shade of blue velvet. 


Either a dress is beltless or the 
belt is placed so low as to cut the figure in half, 
the lowest waist-line so far. From Bonwit Teller. 


FORM-FITTING BACK 


Q.This is the line that gives an altogether different 
expression to the mode of this season. Heretofore, 
the line has been practically straight. Now the 
dresses are tighter and slimmer than ever so that in 
the back they fit close to the figure, especially across 
the hips, an approach to the princess line. This 
dress of rose madder velvet has a spiral ruffle which 
flares widely at the bottom, giving a still stronger 
impression of the princess silhouette. Bonwit Teller. 


PANELS 


Perhaps the dress suggesting the figure in back 
is a movement toward the form-fitting dress, though 
it is safe to say it will never again display an hour- 
glass figure. This dress of blonde chiffon velvet, 
thickly incrusted with gilt nail-heads, beads, gold 
embroidery, and gold braid, fits close to the hips and 
then breaks into two panels. Such panels are a 
strong note in the winter mode when all the interest 
centers in the skirt. From Herman Patrick Tappé. 


@ Lace, dyed practically any color, and all the metal 
laces are extremely smart this season. When lace is 


means that it is very 





MONJARET 





definitely a fashion, not a summer whimsy. Metal 
laces are particularly chic—for the Midas touch is 
verywhere in the mode. Here, plain gold mesh and 
a patterned gold lace are.combined. The skirt opens 
down the front, and there are strips of green rib- 
bon, glass buttons, and gold belt. Herman P. Tappé. 


THE COAT-DRESS 


@ The coat-dress continues into the winter when it 
will be worn under still another coat, preferably fur. 
The severely tailored models are among the smartest, 
but a certain amount of elaboration is permitted. 
On this blue twill model are seen many graduated 
rows of fancy black ciré braid, slightly gathered, 
each row marked with a black button. There is a 
tiny, standing collar and a tie, and the whole is worn 
wer a black crépe slip. Herman Patrick Tappé. 


THE DIRECTOIRE WAIST-LINE 


There is much of the Directoire in the present 
mode. We have the Directoire high hat, revers, 
jabot, standing collar, and an infinity of details, but 
not the entire Directoire mode. There is even, 
occasionally, a Directoire waist-line, but there is 
usually another waist-line on the same dress. On 
this black bengaline dress the high waist-line is 
suggested by a band of silver cloth and tarnished 
silver embroidery. From Herman Patrick Tappé. 
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ILLOT 


Tight around the hips the new dresses must be, 


a snugness often emphasized by a belt. Dress of 


deep red cloth striped in off-shades of red, white, 
and blue. Two sea-shells form the clasp of the belt. 


The coat to this ensemble (left) is of terra cotta 
velveteen, flared widely at the bottom with a circular 
addition beneath the dyed opossum band. It must 
be pulled snugly about the body to show the figure. 


The ensemble dress (right) is of beige flat crépe with 
a plaited addition tothe skirt to accomplish the flare. 
The expression of dresses this year is decidedly 


more snug and form-fitting, slightly princess. 
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Models on both pages from 
HENRI BENDEL 
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CHANEL PAQUIN 


Velvet this season is almost as thin as chiffon. Chanel here uses the high 

stock collar with a big bow and streamers on a décolletté evening frock 

—cut deeper in back than in front—a device of which she is very fond. 

Reseda green velvet is used. Note the extremely supple line of the dress. INSTEAD OF 

The tube or tunic no longer hangs straight and stiff from shoulder to hem HANGING STRAIGHT THE 
but fits snugly at the hips and follows the line of the figure. This tunic is 

of the lovely printed velvet in a Persian design in red, green, gray, NEW MODELS FOLLOW THE 


and black, trimmed with kolinsky and tightly girdled across the back. 
LINE OF THE FIGURE IN 


One of Callot’s loveliest frocks shows a Directoire waist-line, emphasized _ 
by the trimming. It is of a vague white and gold brocade trimmed with BACK 
gold and white beads, a sheath which hugs the body closely. Skirts are 
twelve inches from the ground and less than a yard around the bottom. 
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Models imported by 
HATTIE CARNEGIE 


Chéruit, first exponent of the 
flare, continues to favor it. An 


34 ; exquisite gown is of brown shadow 
74 Ps f . . . 
: of) lace embroidered in silver thread 
f a 
Z ae et, and masses of dark brown beads. 
} 4 ey | . 
Fy | 
} d P ¢ ; ; 
fi Ty ! Chéruit develops a flower-like 


flare in a dress of magenta velvet 
over pale orchid tulle. The petals 
of velvet are pointed at the bottom 
and flare widely over the tulle slip. 


The dress of an ensemble is of 
shiny black vegetable satin bor- 
dered with sable-dyed fitch with a 
white vest embroidered in colored 
flowers. [tis tight around the hips. 


CHERUIT 








CHERUIT CHERUIT 


THE ONLY STYLE 
THAT DISPUTES THE STRAIGHT 
SILHOUETTE IS THE FLARE 





ONCERNING line, there is only one new thing to be said: if you 
wish a variation from the straight silhouette, you may have a flare 

A below the knees. No other line is permissible. 

The flare is not one thing, but many. It may start at the knees or 
some inches below. It may be plaited and lie flat or gathered and fur- 
bordered so that it stands out. It may go all the way around or only 
across the front; or it may flare only at the sides. Many examples of the 
flare are shown in this section. 

Chéruit introduced the flare some seasons ago and handles it in mas- 
terly fashion. She particularly favors the dress straight in the back 
with the flare at the front. Such a dress fits closely to the body in back, 
is tight at the hips, and flares forward. 

\ new note in evening dress is the shaded gown. Occasionally the 
fabric is dyed from deep to light tones of a color, but the happiest results 
are obtained by sewing the different shades of fabric together or by such 
a device as using beads in shaded rows. Charming examples of these 
two methods are shown opposite. 

It is a noteworthy feature of the winter mode that interest centers 
on the skirts. There is little or nothing to be said of bodices. They 
are either sleeveless or have long, tight, plain sleeves. The neck is seldom 
bateau—is V-shaped or round. And that is about all there is to say. 
They are, for the most part, utterly untrimmed. 
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GROULT 


NOTHING IS SMARTER THAN THE SHADED 


GOWN, IN CHIFFON OR BEADS 


Groult has made one of the loveliest of the shaded evening gowns in the form of a 
close sheath of beige Georgette with a deep border of loops of beads shading from 
blonde to gray. Note the utterly plain bodice. From Herman Patrick Tap pé. 


Here, not only the dress itself is shaded, the Georgette being toned from fuchsia to 
pink orchid, but the trimming motif of bead fringe is in shades of green. The 
trimming of the new gowns is invariably on the skirts. From Hattie Carnegie. 
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Mrs. Homer W. O; 
vis about to start on 
an early morning cai 
ter over the beautiful 
West Virginia hills. 

















SMART FOLK PROLONG OUTDOOR 
PLEASURES AT WHITE SULPHUR 


Riding astride her favorite mount, Miss 
Nancy Yuille enjoys an autumn holiday. 
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At White Sulphur Springs, Mrs. J. Mrs. Henry Anderson Goman, after a Basking in the autumn sunshine we find 
Philip Benkard devotes her time to golf. European season, “rests” at White Sulphur. Mrs. W. Whitewright W atson and “Sonny.” 
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BROWN-TINTED VIRGINIA HILLS FORM AN 
AUTUMN BACKGROUND FOR SOCIETY 











Each morning at the 
Homestead, groups of 
notable folk start on 
long rides through 
the Virginia valleys. 


George Sloane inau- 
gurated a new fad at 
the Virginia Hot 
Springs when he es- 
chewed the conven- 
tional riding attire. 
































Peggy Thayer and Nancy Yuille rest after a Mrs. Edward Crozer is a devotee of th Golf at the Hot Springs lures Mrs. H. L. 
strenuous set on the Homestead tennis courts. golf links at the famous Virginia resort. Hotchkiss, Jr.and Mrs. Mona Wainwright. 
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For this wrap, Madame 
Vionnet used a large, al- 





most semi-circular piece 
of black satin brocaded 
with gold flowers. Over 
the shoulders, it is cut 
with that consummate 
skill that makes Vionnet 
the master of simple line 





Models on both pages imported by 
FRANKLIN SIMON 


IN A SEASON T IS interesting to see what Madelaine Vionnet has done with the mode 


this season, a season when the trend of the mode is a little hard, a bit 

OF ST AND \ ] I a ungracious, and very decidedly un-Vionnet. In the past few seasons 
| fal 7™\ 4 4 . . 

Ot SALNIUILD R ) [ZED the mode has become more and more standardized and more a prescribed 


thing, not to be varied from on the pain of a quaint or dowdy result. 
F ASI { IONS VIONN ET But Madame Vionnet has managed to remain true to her ingenious talent 

" ils " soll ince for fitting bits of fabric together to form a long beautiful line, classic in its 

snitciiac, i ieiaiacee reminiscence, and entirely gracious in feeling. She makes little day frocks 
CREA | ES of crépe, cut with the same cleverness that distinguished her last season, and 
with something new added, a certain youth and very simple chic that her 

WR} SIXT AY Pn na former more involved models never possessed. One notices this particularly 

| TE R O W N MODES because the old Vionnet flair is still ea a tangible definite aa and this 
new note is the mode of the season, seen through the Vionnet lens. 

A piece of crépe possesses for Madame Vionnet potentialities known to no 
one except herself. She can make from it the simplest, straightest of crépe 
frocks, as scant and as short as this season can possibly desire, but it must do 
something else, too. It must have a miraculous jabot of diagonal plaits, 


By Luctte BucHANAN 
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The body of this evening gown is of shell-pink velvet, very fine 
and thin and molded to the figure; the skirt is an achievement of 
set-in godets made of wood brown tulle, full gathered at the top. 


It is for this type of gown that we look to Vionnet each season. 
Of this classic, simple line Vionnet has the absolute secret. 
The gown shown here is of crépe, with a diagonal line of gold. 





incredibly fine and laid to make the fabric fall in 
lovely lines, or it must have a wide collar gathered at 
the base of the throat and allowed to fall over ina pe- 
culiar line that no one else uses this season, or perhaps 
it has a flat diagonal jabot following a long line down 
the figure. Another frock, perfectly conventional in 
silhouette, may be of kasha cloth cut in an infinite 
number of small diamond-shaped pieces in several 
tones of one color, fitted together to form a curiously 
interesting textile. 

By the cleverly designed jabot you will know Vion- 
net this season. Her black and white crépe frock, not 
shown on these pages because it is already too well- 
known, her green crépe frock—and Vionnet does love a 
peculiar shade of bright and at the same time soft 
green—her brown crépe meteor frock, and other 
successful models use the jabot in some unusual form. 


The Vionnet evening gowns are still classic. The 
designer has done exactly as she chose to make gra- 
cious gowns in superb drawing. 

The two gowns shown on this page are examples of 
the two types of evening gown Vionnet shows this 
season. The long full-skirted picture gown has a dif- 
ferent movement from the picture gowns of past 
seasons. It does not flare out over the hips, but con- 
tinues in a straight line from hip to hem, belling out 
in a modification of the crinoline of 1860. 

The other gown is essentially Vionnet. It is young 
although it has the classic hint about it, it is simple, 
and it is very, very smart. The tying the gown 
frankly with two ends, in a large bow on the right 
shoulder, only Vionnet could have done. The neck- 
line, achieved by the diagonal line to the shoulder, 
is most unusual and attractive. 











Around the shallow “ batean”’ 
neck of a gray blue crépe, 
Madame Vionnet has sewn a 
rather wide ruffle of gray crépe, to 
match the underskirt and girdle. 


THE NECK-LINE IS EXACTLY 
WHAT PARIS CHOOSES 
TO MAKE IT 


HERE is no such thing as a prescribed neck-line now, as 

there has been in past seasons; Paris makes the neck-line 

that best suits each type of frock. For daytime costumes 
the neck-line is remarkably varied. It may be a collarless V such 
as Patou finds so smart this season, it may be a shallow square; 
it may be a V with a small de Medici type of collar attached, it 
may be round, and even the bateau neck-line insisted upon season 
after past season is still good, and on some types of frocks in- 
evitable. On these two pages are simple frocks from a few of the 
collections that show what a versatile thing the neck-line has 
become. Several of them show the high neck that Paris uses. the 
high collar that is not tight or stiff, but rather an arrangement of 
soft folds sewn to the neck of a slim jumper-like blouse. This is an 
entirely new line in the mode, this soft-rolled collar over a slim 
jumper blouse. As a rule, the blouse buttons in the back when 
this collar is used. This effects an altogether new line and new 
feeling for a daytime frock. 
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Callot makes a collar of a long 
narrow crépe scarf, slit in front, 
and with one end drawn through 
the slit and both ends thrown over 
the shoulders toward the back. 


The shallow V neck-line of a 
Premet frock of dark blue wool, 
trimmed with plaid, is framed by 
a collar of plaid. Models on this 
page imported by Franklin Simon. 
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One of the most unexpected 
frocks in the Lanvin collection 
is of bright scarlet wool, with a 
jumper blouse made with a collar 
that rolls over like a sweater. 


Models imported by 
BONWIT TELLER 


Great distinction is given a black 
‘atin Drécoll frock by its collar 
buttoned up under the chin. The 
fop of the collar rolls over a little 
ind gives a delightfully soft line. 


The collar on a Worth blouse of 
Copper-colored crépe buttons on 
the shoulder. The cape is beige 
kasha collared with gazelle, and 
the entire short skirt is of gazelle. 
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Lanvin uses the rolled high 
collar in several ways. Another 
frock of red wool, trimmed 
with black velvet and cut steel, 
has a rolled collar of velvet. 
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OM>OHIINIS 


THE SIMPLE 
DAY FROCK IS 
OFTEN MADE WITH 
A HIGH NECK 
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SUITABLE 
EVENING WRAPS 
FOR THE YOUNG 

AND SLENDER 

WOMAN 
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Models on both pages from 


STEIN 


and 





BLAINE 


It is difficult to design an evening wrap that is young 
looking and has a distinguished silhouette and one that is 
new and unusual, and, with all, to have the wrap warm 
and practical at the same time. This has been achieved 
in a wrap of magenta velvet, bordered with chinchilla. 


The house that designed this summer ermine wrap, and 
the other wraps shown on these two pages, takes particular 
thought for the fur wrap for the young woman. The 
youthful fur wrap, in the straight flat silhouette of this 
season, is the particular accomplishment of this house. 


At the left is shown an evening wrap that is merely a 
great rectangle of fabric, but very carefully designed with 
a soft black velvet edge that falls in folds. The body of 
the wrap is of cream velvet printed with color, and quilted 
like a little blanket to the vivid yellow satin lining. 
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An “ensemble” costume with a fur coat designed 
for the young woman who does not wish to be over- 
burdened with the furs of a dowager. The one-piece 


frock is made of embroidered cashmere; the coat is 


of summer ermine edged with cloth and embroidery. 


(Left) Broadtail, used like cloth and embroidered 
with brown and black, forms the coat for another 
three-piece costume for the smart young woman. 
Under the coat is worn a black crépe frock with a 
white blouse made with a little youthful frilled jabot. 


This shows a remarkable use of extraordinarily fine 


mink. It is a wrap for a young girl, but made so 
simply that in spite of the pretentious fur the wrap 
is suitable and does not make the young person 
look overdressed or bulky. Tan kasha frock. 











FUR WRAPS 
DESIGNED WITH 





THE DEFINITE 


IDEA OF 
YOUTH 



































This is, perhaps, a rather typical 
way in which Paris uses lamé S 
lissue this season. The tunic of this 
Lenief evening gown is of green 
blue velvet, edged with gold fringe. 


















METAL TISSUES ARE A DEFINITE NOTE 
IN THE COLLECTION 
OF EVERY PARIS HOUSE 


YEAR ago, when Lanvin used silver lamé tissue for a blouse to be worn with a 
little tailleur and embroidered it as casually as if it had been crépe, it was a new 
and startling idea. Lamé tissue had been used for elaborate evening costumes, 

and then it was a bit gorgeous and important. 

Now it is used for high-collared gilets, under wool or satin daytime frocks—see 
page cighty-nine, the Redfern model at the left—and for afternoon frocks of almost 
tailored lines. For evening it is used, not for the picturesque frock, but for the slim, 
very scant and figure-molding frock of this season. Such a gown is shown at the upper 
left on this page. It is a gown that absolutely typifies this season in line and in feeling. 


lhe over-tunic is of fine blue-green velvet, as thin as chiffon and as soft. This is 
trimmed with deep gold fringe and gold embroidery. The underskirt, very short 


and narrow and fitting closely to the figure, is of gold lamé tissue. 
Phe Patou coat on the opposite page is shown because of the extraordinary metal 
fabric used. It is a ribbed fabric, made by Rodier for Patou in a very limited quantity 
it is a very costly fabric—especially for this remarkable golden coat. The coat is 
unusual because the fabric is handled in a very simple, almost tailored way. It 
is the slim straight wrap to be worn over the scant evening gown Patou makes 
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Goupy makes a long Russian tunic, 
fitted tightly over the hips and in 
back to show the figure, of vivid ver- 
milion embroidered in gold. The 
underslip is of fine gold lissue. 
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A lovely fabric that is partly bla 
satin fulguranie and partly woven 


with orange and vermilion and gi 
stripes makes a gown by Deuillet that 
is anothei ( am ple of the use of lan é 


} } ; I seen tt os j 
Wodels on both pages im ported 
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FOR THIS LOVELY GOLDEN WRAP 
WOVE A SPECIAL 


This is a remarkable evening coat, one that became famous the alittle coat to be worn in the daytime as part ef an“ 
- 


het tho fahrir tc mad fit bey ay of » 
but the fabric is made to fit together in stiri ps 


The front flares helox the 


moment it was shown in the winter collection of Patou. It is i 
made of a golden fabric, a soft curiously woven lamé lissue, and intricately. 


ribbed almost like corduroy, and sc soft and supple that it has an silhouette that is flat, and outlines the figure 
almost liquid quality. The wrap is straight and slim, just like forward movement ront. The fur 
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GAMBLE IN FRANKS OILS 


The Story of One of those New Games 


They Play in Monte Carlo 


By 


. 
} 
4e 


Illustrated by 


PHILLIPS 


Marshall Frantz 


‘Cardinge played on steadily and 


imperturbably, the girl by his side 


watching with growing distress. 
Finally he came to his last two 
mille notes. Claire leaned over 


and snatched them out of his hand. 
‘Listen,’ she said. ‘I have never 
plaved, but I have often watched 
and I know all Will 
you trust to a beginner’s luck ?’” 


about it. 


OrprPENHEIM 


LAIRE, unusually attractive in her white 
tennis clothes and simple hat, mounted the 
steps to the Sporting Club a little wearily, 

The smile with which she welcomed Cardinge, 
however, was transforming. She passed her arm 
through his and led him up the stairs. 

Give me some tea, please, Hugh, and talk nicely 
to me.” she begged. 

“What's wrong?” he asked kindly. 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

‘Nothing. Only atmosphere. There are times 
when I hate Armand and all his friends. I don’t 
like those Spanish people he’s so friendly with—tke 
Lobetos. We've been playing tennis with them 
this afternoon. Half of their chaff I don’t under- 
stand, and what I do, I hate. I think Armand 
ought to go into the army or be made to work at 
something. I’m quite sure I sha’n’t be in love with 
him very much longer.” 

“Are you in love with him now?”  Cardinge 
demanded, as they sat down and he ordered tea. 

“I’m not in the least sure about it,” she ad- 
mitted. ‘He's very good looking, you know, except 
for a hateful expression now and then. .And no one 
else could make my name sound so much like music 
as he does—when he’s in the humor. Sometimes it 
thrills me to have him near, sometimes he repels me.” 

“That doesn’t sound very hopeful,” Cardinge 
observed dryly. 

“T suppose it doesn’t,” she agreed. 
Hugh, if I weren’t really quite a nice girl, if I just 
wanted to flirt, I should adore Armand. But, as a 
matter of fact, I don’t care about flirting with any 
one, unless I really like them.” 

“Madame wishes you and Armand to marry,” 


“Vou see, 


he reminded her. 

“T know that quite well,” the girl replied. “But 
I don’t think Armand means to marry any one 
if he can get out of it. And, so far as I’m concerned, 
I can’t bring myself to look upon him as a possible 
husband. Whenever I try it seems to me that I 
see that look in his face which I hate. Life is a great 
problem for an unprotected girl,” she added, making 
herself a sandwich. 

“You have plenty of courage,” he 
“and plenty of humor. I suppose the two go to- 


remarked, 


gether But, as a matter of fact, you are by way 
of being a little unprotected out here, don't you 
think? Madame appears to be your only guardian 


and Madame is inclined to be autocratic. 
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“Supposing your wireless were to get out of order?’ 
Cardinge, who had just strolled up, suggested.” 


“There’s always you,” she protested. “TI rely 
upon you more than anybody.”’ 

“That is very nice of you, Claire,” he acknowl- 
edged. ‘But I am not sure that it is wise. I am, 
after all, only a bird of passage.” 

“Don’t be silly!” she exclaimed. ‘ You’re not 
thinking of going away.” 

“T must.” 

She was very quiet for a moment. 

“T couldn’t bear that,” she said simply. 

“My little obligation to Madame,” he went on, 
“was disposed of a few days after my arrival. Since 
then I have merely been a guest.” 

“But you have helped Madame tremendously,” 
she pointed out. 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“T have been useful, perhaps. But Madame 
needs no one. She has the house full of her chosen 
servants. She could dispense with me at any 
moment.” 

“But aren’t you happy here?” she ventured 
a little timidly. 


Ek REPEATED the word as though it were a 
strange one to him. 

“T don’t think that any one who leads my sort of 
life could expect to find happiness,” he observed. 

“Why not? No one appreciates beautiful things 
and places more than you do. You don’t do any 
harm.” 

“A negative position of doing no harm scarcely 
deserves happiness, does it?” he asked. ‘ You see 
my life in its way has been adventurous—bad 
adventures, most of them. One little golden streak, 
but most of them sordid.” 

“Tell me about the golden streak,’’ she invited. 

He shook his head. 

“Not to speak of it is part of my sacrifice,” he 
answered. “T have a fancy that some day I shall 
try to let you know about it—not yet.” 

‘Tell me this,’ she begged, “was there a woman 
who belonged to it?” 

“There was not,” he assured her. “It had to do 
with different things.” 

“I wonder why I’m glad?” she reflected. 

“Are you?” 

*Ve ry. 


” 


There was a brief pause. His expression darkened 


“T wonder whether you realize what I am?” he 
muttered. ‘Thirty-nine years old, a_ reputed 








criminal, a wastrel, an  evil-doer—and now, a 
fool.” 

“You are not one of those things,”’ she declared 
indignantly. 

‘T am at least a fool,”’ he sighed. 

A fool because he sat there with tingling pulses, 
afraid to meet the challenging eyes of the girl beside 
him. He was still in the quagmire, without the 
courage to fight his way clear. And she—he seemed 
to see her coming down the sunlit, flowery paths, 
from her young girlhood, to the garden of beautiful 
womanhood. Then he set his teeth. There was 
a sudden vision of Armand, cynical, with the age- 
long wickedness of the serpent in his soft brown 
eyes, lounging at the gate, waiting. Cardinge rose 
impetuously to his feet. His thoughts had wandered 
a long way from the bar of the Sporting Club. 


“TF YOU have finished,” he suggested, ‘‘come 
and watch me gamble.” 

“T would rather talk,” she persisted. 
bear to think of your going away.” 

“T can’t bear to think of it, either,’ he acknowl- 
edged simply. ‘As a matter of fact—I suppose it 
is absurd of me, but do you know what I am trying 
to do?” 

“Tell me.” 

“T am trying to buy the farm on the other side of 
the road from the villa—Bérard’s, they call it.” 

“But how lovely!” she exclaimed. ‘ You really 
will be a neighbor, then.” 

He smiled. 

“The matter is not so easy. 
money they want for the place.” 

‘**Madame would lend you anything,” she assured 
him eagerly. 

‘Borrowing has never been one of my sins,” he 
replied. ‘There is plenty of money in my name 
somewhere, but it is money that I do not propose to 


“T can’t 


I have only half the 


use. 

“But I want you to buy the farm,” she persisted. 

“T want to myself,” he admitted. “I’m going 
to make an effort.” 

“What are you going to do?” she asked 

“Can't you guess? _ I’m going to gamble.” 

She looked dubious. 

‘But if you should lose?” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“Then I am very little worse off. I've lived 


somehow all my life. 1] shall go on living, T suppose.”’ 

















‘You dear, of course you will,’ she exclaimed, 
patting his hand. ‘TI hate to hear you talk like 
that. You shall win the money and buy the farm, 
and I'll come and be dairy-maid!” 

“You can come now and bring me luck,” he 
proposed, 

“How much do you need to win?” she asked. 

“Fifty thousand francs. Not much for a gam- 
bler.”’ 

“ And what are you going to play?” 

“Roulette,” he replied. “I’m not going to 
prolong the agony, either. I’m going to do what 
I’ve never done before—bet in maximums.” 

He changed some money and took up his stand 
near one of the croupiers. Claire followed him to 
the tables. His first stake brought him in four 
milles. From that moment his luck was abomi- 
nable. His favorite numbers eluded him, and he 
lost seven maximums following on the columns and 
dozens. He played on steadily and imperturbably; 
the girl by his side watching with growing distress. 
Finally he came to his last two mille notes. She 
leaned over and snatched them out of his hand. 

“Listen,” she said. “I have never played, but 
I have often watched and I know all about it. Will 


5. 


you trust to a beginner's luck: 
“Rather,” he agreed. “Ill move off, though. 
I should ruin anything.” 


HE slipped into a vacant chair and studied the 

board for a few minutes. Cardinge made his way 
out into the bar, drank a whisky and soda and 
talked to some acquaintances. After about half an 
hour he strolled back into the rooms. Claire was 
still in her place and he saw, with a little start of 
surprise, that she had a great pile of notes and 
plaques by her side. She had also a pencil and paper 
and seemed to be keeping an account. 

‘T have your fifty back again,”’ she told him. 
“But only twenty-six toward the next fifty. You 
must go away, please, and don’t watch me. It 
will take me about twenty minutes to win the rest.” 

He walked off a little dazed, watched the baccarat 
for a time, and made his way back into the bar. 
Presently Claire appeared. She was very pale, but 
her eyes seemed to be filled with an extraordinary 
light. She carried in her hand a roll of bills. One 
of the silent guardians of the place was following 
her. She held the roll out to Cardinge. 

“T think there is one mille (Continued on page 95) 
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MERCEDES 
SMART CARS, MANY AND 
FAR BETWEEN, ARRIVE AT THE 
METROPOLITAN OPERA 
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The Mercedes spacious town 
coupe shows in profile its 
extremely long wheel base. 
The 140 horse-power motor is 
equipped with its supercharger, 
a new device developed in racing 
cars. The front view above 
shows the pointed radiator, a 
characteristic of German cars. 


The Hispano-Suiza brougham 
at the left has the upper part of 
the hood finished in a light tone 
that is carried back along the 
beveled edges of the fron 
compartment and up the front 
pillars. The 138 horse-powe) 
engine is the same as th 
Hispano-Suiza aviation motor. 
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LINCOLN 
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CUNNINGHAM 


The Lincoln town cabriolet, with body by Brunn, is black above 
the belt while the body is Orriford lake, and the wheels are dark 
maroon striped with vermilion. The car is upholstered in tan 
striped broadcloth; the hardware ts dull silver, of the Adam period. 


The Cunningham collapsible cabriolet shown above at the extreme 
right has gold hardware and hardwood cabinets furnished by Cartier. 
The car is painted in dark coach blue with light hair-line stripe, 
and is upholstered in buff whipcord. The top lies flat when opened. 


MINERVA 





ALFA-ROMEO 


The Alfa-Romeo, a newcomer 
from Italy, is one of the 
smartest cars ever seen in this 
country. Like all fine Italian 

it is a beautiful, carefully 
considered piece of design. The 
Alfa-Romeo has won many 
important races, including the 
Grand Prix in France this year. 


Minerva at the right is 

ed a dark blue gray. The 

s an oil finish, giving a 
sant satin-like surface in- 
lead of the customary varnish. 
and small headlamps 
mounted one above the other 
same bracket. The inte- 


rior sittings are of sterling silver. 
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THE 


UT you must know what 
feelings about you are!” 
“T don’t!” 
Mrs. Merilees drew her carefully painted lips 
together slightly 


eyebrows. 


surely Jim’s 


and raised her thin straight 

“But a woman always knows a thing like that.” 

“Oh, how false all those clichés are!’’ said Mrs. 
Carrington, piercingly. 

There was a note of desperation in her voice, and 
her large pale gray eyes had a desperate look in 
them as she continued: 

“What is the good of hanging labels on human 
nature? What is the good of dogmatizing? All 
women are supposed to know certain things about 
all men. And all men are supposed to be unable to 
hide certain things from all women. But it isn’t 
true.” 

Mrs. Merilees sat on her sofa in the pretty room in 


Belgrave Square looking charmingly non-committal. 


a AVE to believe that your 
husband cares for another woman?” 

“No; it isn’t that. 

certain 


you any reason 
But it’s the awful not being 
whether | 
mean everything to him, or whether he could be 
happy without me. It all began with a play I saw 
when I was on my honeymoon with Jim in Stock- 
holm. <A play by Strindberg called ‘The Father.’ 


whether he is devoted to me, 


““* Have you any reason to believe that your husband cares for another woman?’ asked Mrs. Merilees.” 


HUSBAND DOUBTER 


A Story 


With a 


Widows and Others 


By Rowpert HicneENns 


Illustrated by W. T. 


Be i da 


It’s on the theme that a husband can’t ever know 
whether his wife’s children are his, too; whether he 
is their father or not. A wife drives her husband 
mad by causing him to brood over this impossibility 


of knowing whether he is, or isn’t, a father. He’s 
in a strait waistcoat in the last scene.” 
“Very suitable wear for some husbands! Didn’t 


the play cheer you and Jim up?” 

“No. It drew my attention to a very ordinary 
fact, ordinary but horrible, to the power one human 
being possesses of keeping knowledge from another. 
I came out of the theater saying to myself, ‘The 
man in the play didn’t know whether his wife’s 
children were his. How do J know whether Jim 
How do J know whether if I were to die 
Jim would be desperate without me? How do J 
know whether I am the world to Jim? How do J 
know—”’ 

“One minute, Cynthia! Have you 
Doctor Webbe of 24a, Harley Street?” 

“Doctor Webbe? What has Doctor Webbe got 
to do with the subject we’re discussing?” 


is mine?’ 


ever met 


“He’s marvelous in cases of acute neurosis.” 

“So that’s what we’ve come to since the war! 
If a woman loves a man it’s put down as a case of 
neurosis. Oh, what a tragedy modern life is!”’ 

“Tt needn’t be if only 

“Vowre married to an American. They are 
more forthcoming with their women than English- 


Moral for 





































Golf 


men are. They are proud to show devotion to their 
wives.” 

“Cheers for Old Glory!” 

“Englishmen are reticent. Jim is terribly reticent. 
He shows practically nothing. His manner is so 
non-committal, his words are so few, that it’s 
impossible to tell what he feels. With a man like 
Jim, English to the core, a woman is specially in the 
dark. And I can’t go on in the dark like this. I 
simply can’t.” 

At this moment there was an energy in Mrs. 
Carrington’s manner, a note of determination in 
her voice, which evidently impressed her friend, 
who said, more soberly, ‘‘ What are you going to do?” 
she was tall, slim, just 


N RS. CARRINGTON- 


twenty-eight, and definitely romantic in ap- 
pearance, with her blue-black hair and curious pale, 
unmatching eyes—leaned forward, and touched her 


friend’s arm with delicate white fingers. 

“Do you know what it is that inevitably reveals 
even the greatest secrets?” ; 

“Ves. The friends we tell them to in confidence.’ 

“Hush! It’s death.” 

“Death?” 

“Death, dear! I feel I must know what Jim feels 
about me. So I’m going to die. And—you're my 
oldest friend. I want you to help me to die 

“T’d do a good deal for you, Cynthia. 


But I 




















always think suicide’s best managed without outside 
assistance. I might bungle and then—people are 
so stupid—they might call it murder.” 

“You don’t understand.” 

“Put me wise, darling.” 

Mrs. Carrington pulled the chair on which she 
was sitting nearer to Mrs. Merilees’s 
lowered her voice. 

“You know,” she almost whispered, ““I may be 
wrong. Jim may love me 
desperately, as I love him.” 

‘Let’s hope he does.” 

“Hope! I’ve got to know, and I can only know 
vy dying—apparently.” 

“Oh—only apparently. But 
orpse? : 


sofa and 


passionately, even 


what about the 


““THERE won’t be any corpse. But Jim will 

think there is. That’s the point. I'm going to 
make him believe that he’s a widower and then see 
vhat he does.” 

“Does? Do widowers do anything special?” 

“That’s what I’ve got to know,” said Mrs. 
Carrington with tragic earnestness. “You can’t 
imagine what agony it is to love a man as I love 
Jim and not to have the least idea whether he’s mad 
about me, or whether I mean no more to him than 
the second housemaid does. I’ve got to be rock- 
bottom certain that Jim loves me. I’ve lived in an 
igony of doubt ever since our honeymoon—for over 
two vears now. I’ve done every thing I could think 

| to find out exactly what Jim’s feelings about me 
tre, and I’ve failed. Now only death remains.” 

“If I were you, Cynthia, I really should consult 
Doctor Webbe.” 

“T've got beyond any Doctor Webbe,” exclaimed 
Mrs. Carrington with forceful passion. “ Nothing 
you can say, Margaret, will turn me from my course. 
All T want to know is, will you help me?” 

“What d’you want me to do?” 

_"First of all, I want you to say to Jim how il! you 
think I’m looking.” 

“That I can do with an honest conscience. For 
you really do 
Pi, don’t want you to rub it in. Just hint at it 
delicately, and when Jim’s thoroughly got it, just 








“The waiter entered into a conclave with the disconsolate widower, a conclave inaudible to the interlopers at the opposite table.” 


say you are going on a sea voyage and you want 
me to come with you.” 

“Cynthia, I can’t do that even for you. 
wretched sailor.” 

“We sha’n’t really go. How could I possibly 
observe Jim’s behavior as a widower if I was at sea? 
I shall say—I shall say that Doctor Webbe has 
ordered it.” 

“Then you will consult Doctor Webbe! I’m so 

“Margaret! Sometimes you really are rather 
slow of comprehension, if you don’t mind my 
saying so. I shall say that Doctor Webbe has 
ordered it. Jim will believe me. I shall have my 
things packed.” 

““Where are we bound for?” 

“T’ve decided on the Canaries,” 
Carrington in a final manner. 

“Oh, if you’ve decided of course there’s nothing 
more to be said.” 

“On the voyage out I shall get steadily worse.” 

“So shall I. I’m quite certain of that.” 

“And eventually I shall die and be buried at sea.” 
And after your burial at sea, 
dear? By the way, it’s off the Canaries, I suppose?”’ 

“Yes, off the Canaries, but not near enough for 
the body to be taken ashore!”’ 

“How tragic! Well now, when your body’s 
been consigned to the deep, what happens then?” 

“Then Jim will receive a cablegram sent by you 
from the Canaries.” 

“But I’ve told you, dear, that even for you I 
can’t possibly 

‘You won’t send it really. I’m in touch with an 
agent at Teneriffe who will despatch it when I cable 


I'ma 


said Mrs. 


“So far so good. 


him to do so.” 

“You really are wonderful.” 

“T’ve got everything cut and dried. The cable- 
gram will be as follows: ‘Poor darling Cynthia died 
on voyage and has been buried at sea. Her last 
words were of you. Returning next ship with full 
particulars, Margaret Merilees.’”’ 

“T’m doubtful about the ‘full particulars,’”’ 
Mrs. Merilees. ‘‘Isn’t that rather prosaic?” 

“Can you suggest anything better?” 

‘I should prefer heartrending details—‘with 
heartrending details.’”’ 


said 





“T believe you're right,” said Mrs. Carrington. 

Suddenly her pale gray eyes filled with tears. 

“How will he take it?” she exclaimed. 
it knocks him completely over, poor old boy?” 

‘“* And—suppose it doesn’t?” 

“*J—hush, there’s a motor! It must be Jim. He 
generally comes back from the city at this hour.” 


“Suppose 


MINUTE later the drawing-room door 

opened and Jim Carrington came in. He was 
like a great many Englishmen. ‘Tall, lean, 
fair, rather thin, and very smooth hair brushed 
back from a rust-red forehead, he had a high bony 
nose, fairly keen gray eyes entirely lacking in depth, 
and the sort of mustache which calls for a briar 
below it. He 


with 


pipe looked impenetrably self 
possessed but not clever. 
He walked with a stride on wiry legs, 


marvelous power of being non-committal. 


His manner was casual. 
and had a 


His long, frosty silences were impressiv e because 
Without 
the least ostentation he exhaled Eton and Oxford, 
the Marlborough, Hurlingham, and the National 
Sporting. Directly you had glanced at him you 


he seemed so perfectly at his ease in them. 


were aware that he spoke no language but his own 
and didn’t want to. 
was quite evident that he didn’t think about them 


His clothes were pertect and it 


once they were on his six fect of bone, muscle, and 
sinew. An impressive creature in his way. But it 
was not the passionate Way. 

“Hullo, Margaret!” 
Mrs. Merilees. 


“T’m just goin’ to shed these rags and be off to 


he observed, when he saw 


Then he turned to his wile. 
a polo match at Barnes.” 


E MADE a move as if to go, but his wife said 
and there was a thrill of hysteria in her voice: 
“Can't you stay five minutes? Here’s tea!” 
The door opened while she was speaking and the 
butler came in with tea. 
**Never drink cat lap,” said Jim. 
mind watchin’ you for a minute.” 
And he sat down, 
calmly at the nearest wall, and pulled his mustache. 
Directly the butler had gone out Mrs. Merilees said: 
Continued on page 124) 


“But T don't 


crossed his long legs, looked 


* Haven't you noticed, Jim?’ 
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An unusual color is used for this evening gown, a bright oli 


green crépe, that falls in simple long folds, arranged with 
The embroidery } 


extraordinary feeling for the classic line. 
dull gold, and there is a dull gold tassel weighting a strip of 
drapery, falling from the shoulder. Vionnet is con- 
stantly strengthening her tendency toward the extremely simple 
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This sports frock worn by Miss Ina Claire is one of the most successful day 
frocks in the Chanel collection. It is of mixed English tweed of a soft beige color. 


A COMPLE) 


Baron de 


in Brarritz; 


18 rue Vaneau, Paris. 
HE day of my departure from Paris for 
Biarritz a cable reached me from New 
York, asking me to say a few words on the 
subject of Biarritz, for the readers of Harper's 
Bazar. Precise information for Americans was 
wanted, especially for those never having been to 
Biarritz before. It seems they don't quite know how 
to get there, and where to stay. Also, I am to 
mention the kind of clothes a smart woman is 
likely to need for Biarritz. 

This latter request is complied with in the list of 
gowns I’ve sent to Madame de Mazagran. It 
contains about all that might be required for a 
siarritz season. I am giving her letter in full, to 
show what I was up against, and what some people, 
fric nds of 





course, expect of me. 


My dear Baron de Meyer: 
NEVER returned to 
leaving the Lido we motored first to Milan, 

Stopping on the way at Vicenza, Verona, and 

the Lakes, had aday at Genoa, and caught a 

glimpse of the Riviera out of season. The weather 

was heavenly, but the Céte d’Azur seemed de- 


Paris after all! In 


serted, and the Monte Carlo Casino only partly 
open. One’s principal diversion, outside of 
gambling, consisted in watching Mary Garden 
taking her daily dip at the Efablissement des Bain 
de Mer, 

Because of rainy weather in Paris, I decided to 


come straight to Biarritz. Result—no new clothes, 
no hats. no nothing. You surely will be saying 


“Why t get them in Biarritz? Why should half 


UE 


Commentary on To-days Mode 


the maisons de couture have started ‘des succursales’ 
down here unless—”’ and so on. Shall I tell you why? 

To start with, I cannot decide on anything with- 
out you, and secondly, Biarritz being overcrowded, 
it takes great energy to achieve anything. It’s a 
struggle, and if there is anything I dislike it’s to 
struggle. 

The various 
quite hopeless. 
Paris supplies arrive by every train, the stock 
diminishes from day to day. Now you've always 
been so helpful, would you please select all I might 
need for Biarritz, in fact an entire outfit, and bring 
it with you when you come down here? It would 
indeed be kind. You know what’s needed, and your 
taste is infallible. I, of course, want sports clothes 
for sports, but also sports clothes for lunch, and 


establishments are 
Though 


dressmaking 
Selection is impossible. 


especially smart sports clothes for tea at the Golf 
Club and gambling at the Casino. I was almost 
going to say sports clothes for the evening—but no, 
evening gowns, if you please. You are not to order 
a single dressy afternoon gown, for they all look 
dowdy in Biarritz. But bring any amount o 
evening dresses, for I shall want to wear a new one 
almost every night. Biarritz is extremely elegant, 
in fact I believe there are more smartly turned-out 
women assembled here than in almost any other 
It looks to me 


resort during the rest of the year. 
smarter than Cannes, not to speak of Deauville, 
which is quantity but hardly quality. In Deauville 
the few really well-dressed women are lost in the 
Biarritz the exceptionally well- 
They give 


crowd, while in 

dressed women seem to predominate. 

the place an air of good breeding. 
With so many women about, mostly Spanish 


WARDROBE FOR 


BIARRITZ 


Meyer Chooses a Wardrobe for a Smart Young Woman 


this Wardrobe Is a Complete 


and Argentine, all dressed to perfection, I shall 
have to keep out of sight until you arrive 
Maybe I will go in for a cure de soleil at the Villa 
Helianthe, an excellent hotel which might almost be 
called a sanitarium. I stayed there last year, at 
the time the Prince of Wales was recuperating from 
the effect of a fractured arm. It’s quiet, in full view 
of the sea and high up on the cliffs, perfect for a 
mild rest-cure. Mild indeed, as it is but three 
minutes’ walk from the Casino. 

I am writing to you from the hall, at the Hotel 
du Palais. Looking up a moment ago, I caught 
sight of that good-looking girl, an Argentine I 
believe, we heard some one call ‘“‘Clarita”’ at the 
Ritz last spring. Do you remember? She is, as 
usual, beautifully dressed. She was wearing the 
very clothes I want and every detail was perfect. 
Please take note, so you can get them for me. A 
pale blue cashmere sweater over a plaited white 
kasha skirt. A neatly tied muffler of beige cash 
mere and a beige man’s sports hat, which, by the 
way, she carries in her hand. For my own guidance 
L have to remember that her shoes are white oxfords 
strapped with brown leather, her gloves of yellow 
chamois, loose—several sizes too large—unbuttoned, 
and, of course, turned back. Her dark hair is worn 
bobbed, extremely short, hardly waved, and parted 
like a boy’s. Her complexion, dark and sun- 
burned, is rouged, and her lips are a brilliant 
cherry red. Further details I took notice of were 
her big round horn spectacles, and a black jet 
She represents to me the non plus 
ultra of modern chic. However, all this about this 
lady “Clarita” only because she happens to stand 
I don’t want you to be influenced 


cigaret -holder 


in front of me. 
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by any one. Follow your own taste and choose 


ist what you know will suit me 
Send me a line to say O. K., 
ate of your arrival 


and give me the 


I shall, of course, be grateful to you eternally. 
Ever yours, 
ANNE DE MAZAGRAN. 


BARON DE MEYER GOES SHOPPING 


M* MIND was instantly made up. I started 
4 my letter, saying, No, certainly not, and 
never! I was saying it politely, but quite firmly, 
et found myself reaching out for a telegraph form 
ind writing “Madame de Mazagran, Hotel du 
Palais, Biarritz—Delighted to do as you wish 
Much flattered by this proof of confidence. Shall 
be in Biarritz on September tenth with clothes.” 

I handed the telegram to my servant, instructing 
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Among the gowns Chanel made for Miss Ina Claire on her 


recent visit to Paris is this lovely evening gown of dull steel- 
colored metal lace over black satin. It is a gown of clever 
_ lines that suits Miss Claire’s tall blonde type perfectly. 


him to have it sent at once, and the deed was done. 
I was in for it. 

Evening gowns are not diflicult to select. With 
discriminatior. a dozen dresses are easily picked out, 
with a fair chance of success, but the day gowns— 
especially the all-important sports attire for such a 
renowned resort as Biarritz—is a problem not 
easily tackled. A great responsibility! 

The selection of the model in itself is, in a way, 
of minor importance, provided one steers clear of 
ccentricity and of crude color combinations. 
What really matters is the way such clothes are 
worn. It depends on what one might term the 
wearer's natural and inborn “‘chic.”’ A very impor- 
tant factor. 

Besides a trim figure is required neatness, and a 
certain amount of imagination, and, quite inciden- 
tally, good clothes, the right shoes and gloves, a 
scarf, and especially the right hat. Women, as a 


rule, choose the wrong one, maybe because the 
wrong one often happens to be becoming, as if that 
mattered nowadays. The modistes themselves 
are generally the ones to blame, for very few of 
them can be trusted. They think too much of 
“business.” Isn’t it positively wicked to persuade 
a customer to buy a hat which, let us say, has a 
lucky hand at baccarat as decoration? Cards 
showing eights and nines? Or an embroidered 
lobster on a white felt shape—‘ pour le bord de la 
mer”? Such hats may strike one as amusing in the 
shop, they make one laugh—but met outside, well— 
they make me weep. They are distinctly vulgar 
and in bad taste. I only mention them because 
I’ve seen the cards on a hat at Deauville, as well 
as the scarlet lobster. 

Talking of hats, I wish to emphasize the impor- 
tance of the sports hat. In fact, such hats are more 
important than any other kind, simply because no 
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Another gown Chanel made for Miss Ina Claire is a little Fy 
day frock of black chiffon velvet, a gown of entirely new 
feeling. The fact that velvet has not appeared as a really 


smart frock lately makes the gown unusually interesting. 


other kind is ever worn even in town by women 
who dress well. The hats of to-day are all inspired 
by those designed to harmonize with sports clothing, 
just as practically all gowns are built on the ser- 
viceable, fundamentally simple lines which have 
been made popular the world over by sports attire. 

Only models designed in view of comfort have 
any chance of permanent success, be they in velvet, 
brocade, kasha, or in jersey. Complicated draperies, 
skirts too narrow for walking, or trains too long to 
dance in, are done with—quite démodé, pas chic. 
Smartness nowadays is measured by new standards. 
\ woman, to be considered well dressed, must be 
serviceably gowned, combined with the maximum 
degree of elegance and a certain amount of in- 
dividuality. The personal note may be unusual, 
but must not be eccentric, for eccentricity is‘ no 
more tolerated. The combination of these varied 
qualifications produce perfect results but 


may 


proves a stumbling-block to many. It is the test 
of taste and quality. 

A novice in the game of clothes, busy memoriz- 
ing the details of a particularly smart woman's 
ensemble (evidently for personal use in the future 
seemed surprised that clothes which looked to her 
so wonderfully smart were really so very simple. 
She said to me—‘‘Why, it’s just a sweater, a 
plaited skirt, and a bit of scarf this woman wears, 
Yet she looks 


perfectly dressed, while I’m all wrong.” 


and her hat is no better than mine. 


WHAT Cute is 
FELT like saying to her, “ Maybe, my friend, 
you don’t distinguish between good and bad, and 
what you simply achieved, 
apparent effort, has, on the contrary, given this 
exquisitely turned-out trouble and 


believe is with no 


woman more 
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thought than your magnificent get-up, in 
you dazzle the public at the Opera.” 
said, “It’s probably a matter of style and figure; 
built to suit their 
clothes. Also, sports ¢ lothes should never be bought 
ready made, they should be made to order.” I 
also added, “‘No woman can reasonably expect to 
be the cynosure of all without 
trouble.”’ Let me tell you an instance of what such 
trouble means. 

Has it ever struck you that the kind of striped 
Deauville in July might not be 
You 


Because there might 


But [ merely 


some women are not sports 


eyes incessant 


sweater worn at 
considered chic in Biarritz during September? 
will surely say—‘* Why not?” 
be “an 
observe that if Mrs. X. appears in Biarritz wearing 
a sweater with wider stripes than hitherto 
kind of 
the narrower stripes 


observant eye,’ which would instantly 


quite 
a new stripe, says the observant eve), 
those worn in July, would 
























Patou makes many ver- 
SIONS o} the tunic fro k. 
The Ole shown avo7ve, 
of apricot kasha, cii- 
broidered in greens and 
blite s is wOril over a 


slim hla k salin skirt 
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A wonderful liquid sil- 
ver fabric is used for 
this evening gown, 
made on simple classic 
lines that give the fabric 
its proper value. A type 


of gown very smart now. 


Patou has made several 
evening coats that are 
really coats, like this one 
of red velvet embroidered 
with gold. It has none 
of the ambiguous folds 
of the evening wrap. 
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instantly take on a look of something out of date. 
It is safe to assume that if Mrs. X., 
for her perfect 
sponsors wider stripes, they are the latest novelty. 
a woman anxious to be dans la note 
send a telegram to a friend in Paris 
out at Chanel’s, if Mrs. X.’s beige 
graduating red stripes is newest 
If so, send by return in three colorings. 
Tell vendeuse harmonizing skirts and scarfs essen- 
Result, the striped sweater launched by 
‘. is sure to become supremely elegant in 
Biarritz (during September—at least 


NOTHER instance of the despotic rules laid 
<lown by Dame Fashion are the vagaries of 
the plaited sports skirt. 


very woman nowadays 








MN RCN Ba SR aS i 
¥ Q Q Zz soft gray-mauve Georgette crépe. 


of the slight 


is wearing it, cither with shirts or with a sweater. 
It has, however, to be constantly renewed, for 
should any one attempt to make last season’s skirt 
do, one’s eve—that subconsciously trained master— 
that fatal last season 
This year’s skirts have finest box-plaitings, 
while skirts worn at Cannes during the winter were 
accordion plaited, I believe, and, of course, quite 
hideous when compared to the new ones. 

To be constantly evolving is part of the art of 
dressing, for in order to be the smartest woman in 
Biarritz one must discard and renew one’s ward- 
robe and repeat this same discarding and renewing 
process indefinitely. 


would surely soon detect 


le nt dk. 


I seem to have wandered far away from Madame 
de Mazagran’s clothes. Nevertheless, her trousseau 
has not been neglected; in fact, it is practically 
completed. As, alas, 1 have to postpone my trip to 
Biarritz for a week or so, I am dispatching a 
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period influence in the 





The quaint draperies of 1883 are translated into simple 
moderit lines, with no hint of eccentricity. 


The fabric is a 
This is a good example 


season's mode. 


messenger with the entire outfit so as not to keep 
Madame waiting or 
recipient of more telegrams (they come at the 
rate of two and three a day, containing new sugges- 
tions) I should find myself in need of a mental 
rest-cure, in which case Biarritz would be the last 
place in the world I should select. 

For the benefit of the readers of Harper's Bazar 
I shall give the list of Madame de Mazagran’s new 
clothes. Iam enclosing it in the letter my messenger 
is taking down to her. 


rather, because, were I the 


WHat 


S* IRTS suit of a checked gray and brown 
homespun, consisting of skirt and jumper (the 
jumper is slipped over the head) to be worn with a 
greenish muffler, and a green man’s sports hat. 
Sports suit of a rough (Continued on page 132) 











UST after my husband had been appointed 
Ambassador to Italy, I happened to be lunch- 


ing with two enthusiastic women in Washington. 
“Diplomacy is fascinating!” said my _ hostess. 
“Just think of the distinguished people one meets, 
and of the statesmen who make history—perhaps 
over one’s own dinner table 
The other guest interrupted her, with a superior 
smile. “That day’s past, my dear. Business is 
Haven't vou heard 
It’s the offic 2, 
not the drawing-room, that counts now. The 


the most important thing now. 
of the new shirt-sleeve diplomacy? 


r¢ lationship between nations depends upon eco- 
nomic interplay!” 
She sat bacl complacently and accepted another 


helping of sweethreads from the impassive butler. 


“Economic or political interplay!” the hostess 
retorted. “It all boils down to mutual trust and 
liking. Therefore the social end must be vitally 


important!” 

And after almost three years of personal ex 
perience, L agree entirely with her. For the elusive 
factors of friendliness and good will which must 


underlie all successful relations, whether business or 





state, are often created best, now, as always, across 
the dinner table. 

It is not only in America, however, that there is a 
mistaken tendency to minimize the importance of 
the social side of statecraft. In fact, the story 
which well illustrates this point concerns an am- 
bassador of another country, who was sent to an 
important post because, as an admirer put it, “he 
may be a bit of a rough diamond, socially, but he 
has a shrewd grasp of business.”” The foreign office 
which this ambassador represents has a definite 
policy of assisting the business and financial under- 
takings of its subjects, and an important phase of 
this assistance lies in keeping close watch over the 
rival undertakings of other nationals. 


“STEP INTO 
My Partor,” SAID THE SPIDER 
TO THE FLy 


NE of the means by which this information is 

gained is through extensive, if not skilful, en- 
tertaining, of important business men. Sometimes 
this policy is carried out successfully, but not long 
ago this ambassador failed the very business element 
which appointed him, because of his lack of skill in 
social contacts. 

His wife happened to be standing near her hostess 
after an official dinner, one evening, when her sharp 
ears overheard an attaché of the American Embassy 
apologize for slipping out before the ranking guest. 

“T have to meet Mr. Y., an old friend of mine, 
who is arriving at ten o’clock,” he explained. 

The ambassadress spoke to the attaché in her 
rather peremptory way, “Is that Y., president of 
the Y. Bank in New York, whom we met at the 
Peace Conference?” 

“Yes,” he replied, “I knew him at college. He’s 
coming here for a holiday with his eldest daughter.” 

Of course the ambassadress was too shrewd to 
believe that. She knew, although Y.’s name was 
little known to the general public, that he was an 
increasingly powerful factor in international 
She hastened to inform her husband of 
the banker’s arrival. He was peculiarly sensitive 
to the importance of her news, for certain of his own 
countrymen were there at this very moment, 
secretly negotiating for an important loan which 
they wished to make. 


finance. 


The next morning the American banker was 
astonished to receive by messenger a_ cordial 
invitation to dine that very evening at this foreign 
embassy. He tossed the crested note over to his 
daughter, an intelligent, companionable girl of 
twenty-one. 

“Shall we go? 

“Why not? 


It may be fun. But you scarcely 
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know them; why do you suppose they’ve invited 
us?” 
“‘That’s what we must find out,” said the banker. 
That evening at the embassy they found them- 
selves being treated with warmth and cordiality by 
their hosts, whose very faces showed habitual 
reserve. There were a dozen people of attractive 
cosmopolitanism at the excellent dinner, and except 
for his bewilderment, the banker enjoyed himself. 
The six men stayed behind in the big dining-room 
for cigars and liqueurs, but the ambassador suc- 
ceeded in drawing the American a little away from 
the others. His genial conversation, impersonal at 
first, turned gradually from golf to finance. He 
finally informed his guest in a most flattering way, 
that he was au courant with his splendid work in 
certain international financing. Of course the 
banker had not reached a distinguished position ina 
sharply competitive field without the ability to 
smile and say nothing. His host went on. The 
financier’s smile was more and more non-committal. 
As the ambassador repassed the cigars and 
brandy, his manner exuded good fellowship and 
invited confidences. The banker praised the 
cigars and began talking of Chinese porcelains. 
After a few minutes they went into the drawing- 
room, where bridge tables were prepared. 


But WHAT SURPRISI 
Tue Fry was Wise, Too Wis! 
FOR Mr. SPIDER 


A MIDNIGHT when the two Americans re- 
turned to their hotel sitting-room. they talked 
it all over. 

“You're a fairly observant and modest person,” 
the banker said, with a twinkle in his eyes. “Do 
you think that you and I, as private citizens, deserve 
such marked attention?” 

“As private citizens, no! It was the bank 
president, not my father, who was put on the right 
of the ambassadress, ahead of the official, who 
glared at you through his monocle.” 

“Ves, they overdid it,” the banker agreed. 
‘As your brother would say, their work was rough. 
For instance, the ambassador asked me to play 
golf with him to-morrow. I told him that I was 
going sight-seeing with you—and he showed plainly 
that he didn’t believe me!” : 

“Then the question is, what does he think you re 
going to do? Obviously, it’s something he doesnt 
want you to do!” 

“ \ shrewd observation! T’ve been thinking it all 
cver this evening, and I smell a rat—a good big rat, 
too. I was absolutely honest when I told him that 
I had come here only for a vacation. But it makes 
me so mad to have him think he can worm some- 
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thing out of me by such obvious methods, that I am 
going to iil d out his game, and beat him at it! 

He knocked at his secretary’s door and told him 
to bring in their code book. Before he went to bed 
he had sent cables to his most important sources of 
informatio. 

Within twenty-four hours his suspicions had 
crystallized into certainty. He learned of the secret 
negotiatior s of the ambassador’s countrymen fora 
big loan. Moreover, he learned that their terms 
were not entirely satisfactory. So by acting quickly, 
although he was a late-comer, he was able to secure 
this desirable loan for his own bank. His innocent 
yacation resulted ina highly successful business coup. 

When he returned to America, one of his associ- 
ates, in congratulating him, asked, ‘Did our am- 
bassador help you?” 

“No,”’ said the banker, with a smile. 
our rival's ambassador who helped me!” 

Sometimes, of course, it is the guests who try 
to extract information from their hosts. I have 
had the interesting experience of being hostess 
toall sorts of people, from kings to cowboys, not only 
at our Embassy at Rome but also at two important 
international conferences, and many times I have had 
to parry questions, either direct, or, more difficult 
still. indirect, in regard to matters in which my 
husband was concerned. 

“Isn't your husband tired?” ‘‘Don’t you wish 
the Conference would end?” Surely these appear 
to be innocuous questions, and usually they are. 
But I know a woman whose husband was the head 
of an important delegation, who answered these 


“Tt was 


trivialities sincerely. 

“Yes,” she said, “‘my husband is awfully tired. 
And I do wish the Conference would end. He isn’t 
sleeping at night, and has lost his appetite.” 

The minor official of another delegation, who had 
been talking to her at dinner, presently excused 
himself, and reported her answer to his chief. It so 
happened that his delegation was secretly playing the 
game of the faction opposed to the husband’s. The 
next day this faction announced, out of an apparently 
clear sky, that they had decided to prolong their stay 
for at least two more months. And the husband, 
tired and irritated and anxious to go home, as his 
good wife had truthfully said, was thus maneuvered 
into conceding some of the most important points on 
which, up to this time, he had been firmly insistent. 

If the question frankly concerns politics, the 
American or English wife has a certain advantage. 
If she has cut her diplomatic wisdom teeth she will 
know that her questioner rarely has the slightest 
interest in her own views or opinions; what he hopes 
to draw from her are the views of her husband. 
Therefore, if she happens to hold, as Anglo-Saxon 
women sometimes do, ideas differing from her 
husband's, she may best succeed in bewildering her 
interrogator by complete frankness. 

A charming but rather stupid woman of my 
acquaintance cannot resist talking politics. As 

‘her husband is a man of official prominence, what- 
ever she says is assumed to be inside information. 
Unscrupulous persons lead her on to discuss policies 
and appointments, hoping to profit by her indis- 
cretions. Her husband realized all this some years 
ago, and realized, also, that he would never be able 
to check her talkativeness. So he evolved a simple 
He only contides in her those 
facts and opinions which he desires the general 
public to know. She is content to chatter about 
this information, sure of an interested audience, but 
ho matter how much she talks, he is never uneasy. 


and effective policy. 


THe DreLtomart’s 
Wire AND THE DIPLOMAT’S 
INFORMATION 


yu three brilliant exceptions, the women of 
my acquaintance who delight in conducting 
serious political discussions, succeed only in so far as 
they draw out, rather than impart, opinions and 
theories. The reason for this is not because they are 
women, but because, by and large, national and in- 
ternational affairs are still in the hands of men. We 
all prefer first-hand knowledge; it is the chief actor 
Who interests us, not his wife—nor indeed, his brother. 

There is an acid test that may be applied by any 
one who wishes to determine the success of giving 
advice and counsel. This test, the results of which 
May wound the vanity of many women who like to 
Picture themselves conducting a political salon, is 
simply, do people outside your own family come to 
you to seek vour help? 


The only women I know who pass this test are 
Alice Roosevelt Longworth, Ruth Hanna Mc- 
Cormick (wife of Senator Medill McCormick) and 
the fascinating Bulgarian girl, Najeda Stancioff, 
now Lady Muir, who was called, by such a con- 
servative as Lord Curzon, “the most. brilliant 
woman in Europe.” 


INTUITION, 
Woman’s Heritrace, HAs THE 
RAREST VALUE 


HESE three women have much in common; each 

one has had the initial advantage of close as- 
sociation with astute, politically-minded fathers, and 
each one loves and studies the game itself. Many 
men, both distinguished and unknown, who have the 
privilege of friendship with these women, do seek 
them out for advice and counsel. Their influence, 
therefore, is not due to effort on their part, but is the 
natural result of their keen knowledge, wit, and 
wisdom. They have rare charm, though of course 
not of the self-consciously feminine kind which 
relies upon cosmetics and compliments to conceal 
any lack of mental brilliance. 

I have before me now a long letter from Lady 
Muir, written since her recent marriage to a Scotch 
peer, and I predict that the future influence in 
British politics of this able girl, still under thirty, 
will be significant. Certainly she has been an 
important factor in the difficult affairs of her own 
country, and an outstanding figure at international 
conferences. I can see her now, coming into the 
brilliantly lighted ballroom at the hotel at Lausanne, 
where the social and political aspects of the Near 
Eastern Conference merged. A young English 
attaché asked her to dance, and although she loves 
dancing, she shook her head. “I don’t dare to, if 
my father’s here.” Her father, M. Stancioff, 
Bulgarian Minister to London, is an old-school 
diplomat, quite unlike his daughter in his extreme 
attention to punctilious matters of dress and form. 

“But what possible difference can it make 
whether or not your father’s here?” the young 
Englishman asked. 

She spread her expressive hands apart in an 
indescribable gesture which showed her mixture of 
Slav and French blood—“ You see I didn’t dress for 
dinner. Father would be shocked to see me dancing 
in these clothes.” 

For the first time we noticed that she wore an 
afternoon gown of black velvet, and. a small black 
hat beneath which her abundant hair glistened. 
However, the music started just then, and with a 
smile at me, she got up and began to dance. 

She smiled at me because I happened to know the 
reason she had not had time to change for dinner. 
My husband had entrusted her with a mission of 
vital concern to certain humanitarian and peace- 
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making aspects of this prolonged parley between the 
Turks and the Western World. 

A very successful hostess at this same conference 
was Lady Curzon, who is an American woman, very 
handsome, always smartly dressed, and a charming 
listener to the excellent conversation which Lord 
Curzon stimulates and often directs at their perfectly 
appointed table. And incidentally, although it is 
generally said that he is a cold and formidable 
person, nothing could be less true of him on the 
occasions, both in Lausanne and in London, where 
I have had the pleasure of being his hostess or his 
guest. I recall vividly the Christmas dinner my 
husband and [ had alone with him in Lausanne, and 
our united and unsuccessful attempts to make the 
Swiss brandy burn on the Swiss plum-pudding. 
And a ridiculous musical bottle which some one had 
given him and which somehow led to a series of 
delightful reminiscences out of his rich and varied 
experiences, of which his splendid viceroyship of 
India is only one phase. 

He is a man of tremendous vigor, who, in spite 
of physical suffering, works under great pressure, 
for such long hours, that he uses the companionship 
of people he likes as relaxation. At Lausanne, 
where he was under heavy (Concluded on page 130) 
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Carlotta Monterey is the most beautiful woman on the American stage. The 

_ T ryir ’ 5 vrT 7 . . . . . . i 
CARLOTT. MONTEREY statement is made ina low, even voice without emphasis, and as 1 simple fact. 
At present she is appearing in “The Red Falcon,” a play in which Miss 
Monterey has an opportunity to wear many gorgeous, picturesque costumes. 
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Nickolas Muray 


Winifred Lenihan is one 
fastened upon her. 
Maid in Shaw’s “Joan of Arc” 


FIVE 





who has had fame thrust upon her, almost 
Her homely and memorabie interpretation of The 
will not be forgotten in this generation. 


THOUSAND AND FIVE 


FIRST NIGHTS 


The Weary Professional Playgoer Tries to Remember the Awful Past 


T LUNCHEON the other day Mr. Sell, the 
editor of this Bazar, grew curious as to my 
adventures among the First Nights of the 

Drama. As one of the most experienced if not the 
most elderly of the ediles I should, he thought, be 
able to record several items of interest pertaining 
to the accouchements of the theater. ‘‘ You have,” 
said he, “looked into many a nest while the egg- 
Sells were being cracked and have watched the 
fledglings as they began their little winged lives. 
Tell us,” he suggested, “of such reactions as you 
may have had on these dramatic birthdays. What 
Initial performances, if any, most excited you, and 
why?” 

Hesitant, as usual, to expose my memoirs, I was 
reluctant and demurring. “Let me inform you,” I 
Pleaded with Mr. Sell, “of what I know of the arts 
of Eugene O'Neill and Belasco, of the Four Marx 
Brothers, Arthur Schnitzler, Laurette Taylor, 
Bernard Shaw, and Miss Sophie Tucker. I am 
better,” said I, “at analysis than at history; and 


By Percy Hamnuonp 


besides, few things are more sparse in human thrills 
than the opening performance of a theatrical enter- 
tainment. Let me expatiate on the gap between 
Pirandello and the Scandinavians, or explain the dif- 
ference between Gorky’s passions and those of 
Avery Hopwood. Even Last Nights,’’ I ventured, 
‘‘are more in my line than First Nights.” 

The Editor, who wields a stern though velvet 
scourge, encouraged me gently to rustle the mourn- 
ful leaves of memory. ‘You have lived through 
Five Thousand and Five First Nights,” said he. 
“Surely you must have had one or two Big Mo- 
ments. If Scheherezade managed to find some good 
tales in her Thousand and One evenings why 
shouldn’t you be able to discover an anecdote or two 
in your Five Thousand and Five?” He intrigued 
me further by paraphrasing Mr. Henley’s address to: 


The Book of Rocs, 
Sandalwood, ivory, turbans, ambergris, 
Cream tarts, and lettered apes and calendars, 





And ghouls and genies. 
The sole, unparalleled, Broadway First Nights. 


Thus impelled to reminiscence I assumed a pos 
ture of reflection. What was the most vivid of my 
Five Thousand and Five First Nights? Well, I 
recalled that one wherein Richard Mansfield was the 
star and I, a childish disciple and supernumerary, 
impersonated for the first time on any American 
stage, the réle of Bird Cries in Ibsen's ‘‘ Peer Gynt.” 
It was at Hamlin’s Grand Opera House in Chicago, 
and my futile characterization caused Mr. Mans- 
field to despair. He summoned me to his dressing- 
room after the play was over. “This youth,” said 
he to his stage manager, “‘is at heart a critic, not an 


actor. Dispose of him as constructively as you 


can.” 

In later days when Mr. Mansfield’s omens had 
come to pass, I wondered if any first night could be 
so interesting as that in which he put me in my 
place. That, thought I, (Concluded on page 129) 
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SEMI-ATTACHED 


A Novel of New Morals and Old Customs 


CONCLUSION 


IM, outraged, was coldly civil, and they went 
into the living-room, where the atmosphere 
was frigid, physically and psychically, and 

neither he, his mother, nor the hardwood logs in 
the fireplace could be kindled to a glow. Francie, 
who feebly abandoned any effort to be polite or 
pleasant when she knew she was at her worst from 
cold, looked with wondering admiration at Tommy, 
who in spite of red nose, stiff mouth, and mottled lilac 
face, was beaming so politely at Mrs. Bennet. She 
found it charming and touching of him, the more so 
that Bim and his mother evidently found it neither. 

“Are you Belleridge, Mr. 
Mrs. Bennet questioned. 


staying in er—?”’ 


“VFernoy,” said Tommy. “Only overnight.” 
“Where are you staying?” 


“Here, thank you so much.” 


asked Bim. 
“I've persuaded Tommy to stay over for Ber- 
nard Jackson’s charade party. Bim, do try the 
ireagain. I'm afraid Mrs. Bennet will be frozen.” 

“No, I must go,” said Mrs. Bennet, pulling her 
furs closer around her. “TI only stopped to ask you 
to sit with Harriet’s Sunday-School class at the 
Children’s Service to-morrow, Frances. The poor 
silly thing twisted her ankle getting down from the 
stepladder this morning. We were decorating our 
little church for Easter, Mr.—er 

“Fernoy,” said Francie. 

“Remember when we decorated the church at 
Boxley, Francie?” Tommy asked. “And _ hid 
under the umbrella in the ditch afterwards? You 
Mrs. Bennet, 
“there was a pompous old party there who had a 
trick of letting other people get through all the 
work, and then, when they had finished, parading 
majestically in and making them change everything, 


see,” he explained pleasantly to 


so when we saw her coming—” 


« O-ME-O,” said Bernard Jackson. ‘Now 
look, for ‘row’—” 


Was a weary worldling, 


In calmer moments he 





By ANNE PARRISH 
(Mrs. CHaRLes A. CoRLiss) 
Illustrated by John LaGatta 


talking as he imagined the young men talked who 
dressed in clothes from Sackville Row in their flats 
on Half Moon Street for strolls down Piccadilly— 
this perhaps enlivened by just a dash of what he 
thought of (he had never been to Paris) as ‘the 
‘Boule Miche’ manner.”’ But when he was excited, 
languor and years dropped from him, his English 
accent and his French shrug were forgotten, and 
he was just Bernard Jackson, Belleridge, Connecti- 
cut, United States of America. 

“Now look, for ‘row’ we'll have a gondola. I'll 
be the gondolier, and the rest of you can be tourists. 
Help me carry those chairs to make the gondola.” 

‘But vou don’t row a gondola,” a literal-minded 
guest objected. 

“Mercy, Clothilde, that doesn’t matter. 
up, stop giggling and put some things on 
the father. Put on a derby hat and the pater’s 
overcoat, and there’s an old blue ballgown some- 
where that Mr. Fernoy can be a mother in.” 


Hurry 
you be 


HERE are two great schools of charade players 

—the school of those who want to act easy 
words such as for-get-me-not—for, four to come 
on together, get, one to get something, me, one to 
come on and point to himself, not, to tie a knot; 
and the school of those who want to rouge their 
noses and tear down the drawing-room curtains 
to dress up in. It was to the latter that Bernard 
Jackson belonged, and his mother, who always 
behaved at his parties as if her son had asked in 
some of his rougher little friends to help him cele- 
brate his fifth birthday, was having a dreadful 
Now, as an imaginary Venice burst upon 
her unrecognizing eyes and she saw her great- 
grandmother Remington’s fragile chairs back down 
on the floor with fat Clothilde Murray and Francie 
and Jack Scoville and that Mr. Fernoy sitting on all 
the wrong places, she felt it was not the time for 


evening. 


silenc ec. 


* Bernard! Bernard! Not those chairs!” 


The gondolier, dressed in an old garden hat and A 
red petticoat flung mantle-wise about his shoulders, 
turned a pained face toward his mother, before 
bursting into the Toreador Song from “Carmen” 
as he poled his romantic craft, and the audience 
guessed wildly. 

“*Bull’—it must be ‘bull.” I’m sure Bernard 
was meant to be a bull-fighter, with the Toreador 
Song and everything.” 

“Who was the bull, Jack or Clothilde?”’ 

“Maybe it was ‘red.’” 

“Maybe it was ‘fight.’”’ 

“Wait a minute—listen. 
syllable.” 

“Me’’ was a bad but noble little boy—Bernard 
again, for he always wanted the leading part and 
said so with simple candor—in a lace collar, a blue 
bow, a small sailor hat, and his trousers rolled up 
to show his bare knees—‘ Mercy, Bernard!” was 
Mrs. Jackson’s disapproving comment. “Don't 
punish Percy, it was me that did it, Teacher,” was 
the burden of the scene. And ‘‘ owe” was a gambling 
scene at Monte Carlo, for which Bernard passion- 
ately applied a burnt cork mustache, crying “I 
must look dissipated!” 


Here’s the second 


“FWERNARD JACKSON, is that your father’s 
best silk hat Mrs. Bennet has on?” his mother 
questioned inexorably, and the black-mustached 
roué interrupted his gambling to answer plaintively 
“We're not going to hurt the pater’s hat, Madre 
mia!” 

“Now, for the whole word I'll be Romeo,” 
Bernard instructed his troupe, as he tore off coat 
and waistcoat, and put on again the scarlet skirt 
mantle and the poppy-wreathed garden hat. “I 
ought to have a guitar or a lute or something— 
you haven't one Bim could run over and get, have 
you, Francie? Oh, well, I'll just have to use a 
frying-pan. And Mr. Fernoy can be Juliet, in 
sheets and a cardboard hennin.” 







“*Don't look so well, th 


justhasn’t been si 
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way you are looking, said 

Francie. ‘We knew 

was an experiment, and i 
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“Oh, I think Francie ought to be Juliet, she just 
looks like it,” said Clothilde Murray generously. 
Clothilde, that isn’t the idea at 
exclaimed. * Look, you be the 
Moon—get her that round yellow 
cushion out of the other room, Jack, and if any one’s 
Sitting on it make them get up. Francie, you can 
be the Nurse—get some more cushions, Jack, for the 
Nurse’s figure! Jack’ll have to be a nightingale.”’ 


“Good-ness, 
jpn 
i. 


Bernard 
Inconstant 





“Francie, beginning to play, heard Mrs. Bennet’s ques- 
tion: ‘Good gracious, Harriet, what is Frances doing?’”’ 


When the charades were over, they rolled up the 
rug to dance, and Tommy with Francie beside him 
watched. the others from the next room. 

“Don’t you want to dance?” she asked him. 

“Can’t any more, Francie.” 

“Oh—I'm sorry.’ Her voice was beautiful with 
compassion. Through the evening he had flung 
himself into everything with eager laughter; and 
he still smiled, but sorrow was not distant. His 


Ae NE RTL A SOMITE, AE 





white face, touched with too-bright color on the 
cheek-bones, his scarlet hair and shadowed eyes, 
tragedy, needed a little 
white ruff. ‘‘Death of 


suggested comedy and 
black cap and a great 
Pierrot ’— 

“Your husband didn’t enjoy the charades much 
did he?” he asked, as Bim danced past with 
Sylvia Nichols. 

“Well, Bim’s always (Continued on page 102) 





Instead of using fur on this blue velvet evening 
wrap, embroidered with silver, Lelong has bordered 
it with white swan’s-down. The swan’s-down 
is shorn so that it resembles so extraordinarily 
light and thick fur as was never seen on land or sea. 
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For early winter days the Parisienne Blue 
wears this top-coat. Black fabric, 


with a plaided weave, and skunk. 


VERY ONE knows that Necessity is the, 

mother of Invention—which is how Eve 

learned to sew. But Necessity, careless 
wench, has many strange children, good and bad. 
Satan has always been known as the father of lies, 
but the mother was, of course, Necessity. Industry, 
Economy, and other so-called civic virtues owe 
their origin to Necessity, who is responsible for 
more than is dreamed of by our philosophers. Which 
of us has not, indeed, made a virtue-of Necessity, 
hiding some very necessary action, for instance, 
under the cloak of generosity? And were we not all 
made good children at the age of three by the 
heavy hand of nurse? 

Even clothes are created largely of necessity— 
climatic and other conditions requiring certain 
garments, vanity demanding others; wet weather 
requiring rain-coats frost justifying furs. Frocks 
must be designed for blondes, colors invented for 
brunettes, fat folk rendered slender by the clever 
use of the scissors—on cloth, of course—and slender 
folk adorned anew, by way of painting the lily. 

Present fashions therefore are wholly the 
ofispring of necessity, modern life demanding a 
certain type of garment and the dressmakers 
complying with all the grace that is theirs, which 
Is to say, with the most wonderful costumes in the 
world. If the new fashions do not show startling 
change, it is because no change is needed. Never 
have clothes been so practical as now, and never, 
One might say. so uniform in character, and never 
sO smart. 

THE SEASON AT BIARRITZ 

UST as last year the wonderful sunny weather 

_kept Parisians in the country until mid-October, 
this season the cold rainy days brought them back 
to Paris early in September to order winter clothes. 
Then, after verifying the rumor that some one in 
Biarritz, had actually seen the sun, many trunks 
were hastily repacked with unworn summer finery 
and brought, for possible use, to the Céte Basque. 

And going from Paris to Biarritz in mid-Septem- 
ber was like stepping back into midsummer, so 
Warm and balmy was the air after the cold weather 





satin and with strips of imitation 
chinchilla, an effective combination. 


THE 


WORTH 


velvet is banded with black 


By 


and rain of the capital. Accustomed to furs and 
wintry apparel in Paris, it was little short of startling 
to find women in light thin sports frocks crowding 
the hotels, tea-rooms and other pleasure resorts 
and dashing back and forth along the coast route 
in fast roadsters—and every one in Biarritz owns a 
Rolls-Royce! It is a mistake to suppose that all the 
gold is in America. It is all in Biarritz. 

Very many white frocks were worn in this seaside 
town, with much red, many combinations in red and 
white and black and white, very much yellow in all 
shades from citron to mandarin, and rose in all 
shades from a bright fresh pink to a most abject, 
faded tint which was hardly more than cream-color. 
There were many frocks of crépe in this faded tone 
of rose—frock, hat, and hose all of exactly the same 
shade. Not a pretty color in itself, the entire 
costume was none the less very effective, and very 
smart. 

SIMPLE ENSEMBLES 

WHITE crépe frock was trimmed on the short 

sleeves, skirt-edge, and about the neck with 
narrow bands of red and black embroidery and 
worn with white shoes and a small white felt hat. 
A plaited frock of white crépe, worn with red leather 
shoes and a red felt hat, had a jabot of plait@d red 
grosgrain ribbon. Shoes of red leather and white 
suéde were worn with another white frock which 
was widely belted with red leather. Shoes of the 
patchwork variety—of red, blue, green, brown or 
black leather combined with white suede were worn 
by every one, and I noticed also many shoes of 
plain red lizard-skin worn with simple light-colored 
frocks of all sorts and also with beige costumes. 

Beige apparently is still smart, particularly in 
crépe de Chine and kasha. A beige crépe frock was 
trimmed about the neck, on the pockets and on the 
plaited flounces with narrow ruffles of beige Valen 
ciennes lace. White Valenciennes in the narrowest 
of ruffles was used as trimming on a frock and scarf 
of beige kasha. Lady Davis wore a straight long 
coat of beige kasha collared with chipmunk, with 
a brown hat. 

Mixed brown cheviots were worn also for the 
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WINTER MODE 


SUITS MODERN LIVING 


Present Fashtons Are Wholly Evolved by 
Modern Life That Demands Simple 


Garments Exautsitely Cut 


CAMPEN STEWART 


severest of top-coats, entirely concealing the frock 
underneath. Thin cloaks of rubberized crépe in 
beige, black, and white appeared on damp days, 
with many cloaks and hat-coverings of transparent 
oiled silk in the brightest of colors—red, blue, orange, 
and purple—over white or light-colored frocks, 
forming brilliant spots of color in the rain. 

Comparatively little green was worn—the smart 
green is now rather a vivid shade, approaching 
emerald—although I noticed several green velvet- 
surfaced felt hats banded with green grosgrain 
ribbon. There is much of the new blue. Lady 
Bingham wore the successful Lanvin smock model 
in blue with the blouse edged with the new Lanvin 
woven galon, and there were a number of simple 
cloaks of plaid wool stuffs in sober colors. 
ing the usual order, several costumes show a plaid 
frock and long plain coat lined with similar plaid. 
A yellow, red, and gray plaid was especially pretty 
under a gray coat. 

Many simple day frocks were of white satin, 
embroidered sometimes with a bit of green. A 
gray satin tunic over a narrow black satin under- 
skirt was worn with gray lizard-skin shoes of unusual 
shape—vamps of black varnished leather with tops 
of gray lizard-skin crossing the top of the instep, the 
inside of the foot, the back of the heel and extend- 
ing on the outside of the foot to just in front of the 
ankle where the gray lizard-skin was cut away to 
the black vamp, a narrow strap about an inch and a 
half long fastening across the top. 


Revers- 


JEWELS WITH EVERY COSTUME 
ITH this gray costume many pearls and 
diamonds were worn. The bracelets were 

slipped on over the long sleeves and one of the pearl 

necklaces was looped in the back, falling down over 
the gray satin. 

It was astonishing to see women lunching at the 
Hotel du Palais in simple plaited crépe frocks, felt 
hats, and thong sandals, wearing many jewels— 
ropes of pearls, long earrings of pearls and diamonds, 
many glittering bracelets on bare wrists, and great 
clasps of diamonds pinned to the crowns of other- 
wise nude felt hats. And these were not the imita- 








EVENING 
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Long sleeves, 
Jront all Lelong 
collection. Black crépe satin and paillettes. 


flat hack, and full panel Lil 


characteristic of the 


An evening frock with godets inserted in 
s Ss 

the front of the skirt is of rose cre pe Georg 

elle with bands of crystal and rhinestones. 


tion gems which every one wears now, but real 
jewels, brilliant stones of price, pearls of exquisite 
luster. 

Lady Cunard wears a very striking necklace of 
large pearls and emeralds, with an emerald strung 
every few inches on the rope of pearls, which falls 
almost to the On either side of the 
loop the pearl rope is broken by the insertion of a 
three-inch chain of diamonds with a large brilliant 


waist-line. 


stone placed half-way, a very interesting arrange- 
ment. 

This necklace was worn at the Maurice-Hughes 
gala at the Hotel du Palais, over a frock of delicate 
rose mousseline beaded with rose and dullest blue, 
and with it Lady Cunard wore pendant emerald eat 
rings and an emerald ornament in her light gold hair. 

\ll the Cote Basque turned up at the Palais for 
this gala dinner, with tables placed in every avail 
able nook in the lounge and the ballroom crowded 


to suffocation, while Maurice and the fair Eleonora 


entertained the guests with their best and newest 


dancing steps. Miss Hughes wore a dainty frock 
of white mousseline trimmed with white violets 
above her bare pink ankles, and Maurice. stark 
black with a too-rapidly-melting collar 


Hermosa 


p . . , 
| pre Comtesse de Fuent wore a 
straight frock of silver and brocade 


trimmed with narrow silver galon and edged with 


mauve 






silver fringe. 


Her cape cloak of silver-cloth was 


lined with purple satin—the top slit down the back, 
forming a V, and the two sides plaited and crossed 
in front like a scarf collar. 

Many evening cloaks were of velvet in bright 
colors, particularly red, collared with white fox, 
brown fox, chinchilla, or sable. A pansy-purple 
velvet cloak was collared with chinchilla and a 
white velvet cloak with a chinchilla collar was 
lined with bright blue velvet edged with silver 
ribbon. 

Lady Davis wore a red frock trimmed with gold, 
Mrs. Roy MacWilliams was clad in pale rose, 
which suits her blonde fairness, and Lady de Traf- 
ford wore black with a great plaque of diamonds 
ornamenting the black velvet band about her neck. 
Lord and Lady Abdy, Lady Bingham, Princess 
Vlora, Mr. Alexander P. Moore, the United States 
Ambassador to Spain, the Grand Duke Dimitri, the 
Grand Duke and Grand Duchess Boris, and Sir 
Reginald and Lady Paget were also among the 
hundreds dined that night at the Palais, 
hundreds which included visitors from 
Spain, Buenos Ayres, India, and even far Japan, 
in the persons of Mr. and Madame Sessue Haya 


who 
many 


kawa, Japanese cinema artists. 

Many of the frocks were pale pink in color, red 
there several of red 
crépe, and satin, black mousseline and 
black lace, and a sort of rose-mauve satin trimmed 
with lace and embroidery or mauve silk fringe. 


were mousseline—white in 


mousseline, 
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Gilded leather, embroidered with pearl 
gold, forms a curiously rich ornament for 
black velvet with a black satin girdle. 
Bands of black velvet and gold cloth, then 
longer bands of seal. A vivid and decora- 


live evening coat with the new straight lines. 


The distractions at Biarritz are many. There is 
horse-racing and fox-hunting in the 
smart folk take their daily 
dip on the narrow beach beyond the town known 
as the ““Céte Basque,” two casinos furnish ample 
opportunity to lose one’s all, the Basque game 
pelote, bull-fights at Bayonne and San Sebastian— 
it is quite the thing to run over to San Sebastian 
to see the bull-fight, the bull-ring across the Spanish 
border being more important than that at Bayonne, 
and last but not least, dining. 


polo, golf, 


seasons, sea-bathing— 


DINING IN BIARRITZ 
ND the eating-houses are many, if sometimes fat 
between. First of all there is Monsieur Cigolini’s 
Hotel du Palais, where for years have been held the 
most important fétes of the region. There are many 
other hotels, the Basque grill-room in th« Grand 
Hotel, which was one of the restaurants favered by 
the Prince of Wales on his latest visit, the Chateau 
Basque where one indulges unwisely in strange Rus- 
sian hors d’@uvres and vodka before sitting down to 
lunch at the long brown tables, and where one may 
always find the Grand Duke Dimitri with some 
of his friends; the Chaumiére, where a great many 
people dine in a very small space on certain evé nings 
in the week, and a great many other restaurants oF 
more or less repute, as well as eating-houses W hich 
are farther afield. 
The Réserve de Ciboure, for instance, is 5 
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A very low watst-line is indicated on this 
black velvet frock by having the tunic 
gathered to the bodice. Gilet of gold lamé, 


The bodice of a midnight blue rep frock is 
made in an inverted V to show a striped 
gilet. A narrow girdle holds the folds. 


low rambling structure of white stucco roofed 
with weather-stained red tiles which it was at the 
beginning of its career when the King of Spain by 
his patronage made it the smartest resort on the 
Basque coast. The terrace was last season ex- 
tended harbor-ward, roofing the modernized 
bathing establishment—Ciboure was originally a 
bathing resort—but the tamarisk trees still cast 
their lacy shadows on the open-air dancing floor 
and in their feathery branches the faded lanterns 
swing. 

Ciboure has a charm all its own. One has only 
to enter the green wicket-gate which opens abruptly 
off the main road to feel the personality of the 
place, with its tiny red-curtained dining-rooms, its 
narrow veranda protected by projecting red-tiled 
eaves, its innumerable little tables and quaint 
Basque chairs, with the sea lapping lazily over the 
rocks at low tide or dashing in mountains of spray 
over the breakwater, or lying like a mirror in the 
moonlight, the harbor lights jeweling it with color, 
tuby and topaz and emerald. 

One dines late at Ciboure and dines well, under 
the direction of M. Dominique Silva, who is as well 
known in New York, London, and Constantinople 
as he is on the Céte Basque; and dancing goes on 
till dawn. Tall fair English girls, slender American 
girls in smart clothes and the latest “bob,” dark- 
eyed senoritas in long earrings of gold and coral, 
their hair lying in fantastic rings against their 
cheeks and wound into a chignon in the back— 





LOUISEBOULANGER % 


REDFERN / 


every one in the smart colony dances the stars out 
at Ciboure. 

Recently Mr. and Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt, 
whose yacht was anchored in the harbor of St. 
Jean de Luz, dined with a party of friends under the 
Ciboure tamarisks. Our ambassador to Spain is 
another frequent visitor, with groups of well- 
known Americans; and we see Indian princes, 
foreign diplomats, titled Russians, and rich South 
Americans—and all South Americans are rich, it 
seems. All the Coast may be seen dining at 
Ciboure. 

THE PAVILLON ROYAL 

AGNIFICENTLY situated on the cliffs near 

Bidart, on the route from Biarritz to St. Jean 
de Luz, the villa formerly belonging to the Queen of 
Servia has just been opened as a restaurant under the 
assisting direction of Harry Pilcer, the dancer. The 
nine great windows of the lower floor of the two- 
story rectangular structure look out to sea, across 
a paved terrace, to the blue hills of Spain. The 
space between the paved terrace and the old stone 
balustrade on the cliff-edge is arranged as an out- 
of-door restaurant, many chairs and tables sur- 
rounding a great square dancing platform erected, 
table-high, in the middle of the open garden. 
The dancing floor is paved with squares of glass, 
colored lamps beneath the platform oddly illu- 
minating the skirts and ankles of the dancers. 


TO WHICH 





DAYTIME FROCKS 
PARIS GIVES 
UNUSUAL GIRDLE 


TREATMENT 





Ay 


Dahlia red crépe and black velvet ribbon are 
inte riwined On the bodice oO; this blac k cloth 


frock, to form a girdle and a neck-line. 


Typical of the Loutseboulanger collection— 
a red, ocher and black velvet blouse trimmed 


with black velvet. The girdle is very quaint. 


KJectric lamps strung on ropes light this level 
garden, which unfortunately lacks trees of any sort 
and is entirely unprotected from ocean breezes. 
Potted shrubs are placed on either side, breaking 
the monotony of the long rows of tables. 

Delightful on a calm, windless moonlit night, in 
gusty weather it is impossible to dine comfortably 
in the garden, the wind ruffling table-cloths and 
tempers, upsetting bottles and other objects, and 
chilling the hapless diner to the bone; and as yet 
the indoor accommodations are inadequate for a 
large company. 

One arrives at the Pavillon Royal, as_ this 
restaurant is called, by a road winding off from the 
main route, through a beautiful little park. And 
in this park, back of the Pavillon, is a tiny lake 
with a small dancing platform—also paved with 
glass—on a wee islet, backed by a small, columned 
white stucco temple of Greek inspiration. The 
sloping banks of the lakelet are of concrete painted 
a most vivid blue. The sloping sides of the hollow 
containing the little lake are terraced with turf, 
permitting chairs and tables to be placed for th 
spectators on the occasion of a féte. Tea may be 
served here—or other beverages, if desired. 

In short, the stage is all set, in this new venture, 
for entertainments worthy of the Roi Soleil, but 
only an eternal contract with the god of the weather 
can render possible the success of the scheme. A 
bad night—and the most ravishing of spectacles is 
knocked into a cocked hat; which is to be regretted. 











PARIS 
KEEPS THE 
SILHOUETTE 


STRAIGHT 





VARTIAL 


iRMAND 


Turquoise blue velvet embroidered with 
gold and yellow beads. At the waist a 
yellow velvet band crusted with pearls. 


\s it is, the Pavillon opened in the height 
of the season under propitious circumstances 
hundreds of motor-cars parked on the roadside, 
hundreds of dining guests, the prettiest of frocks, 
the most sparkling of liquid refreshments, the 
brightest lights, the merriest music, a most wonder- 
ful sea—altogether a scene of truly fantastic 
beauty. Dancers from the theater of Milan and 
other dancing favorites occupied the glass stage in 
the middle of the garden under exquisitely arranged 
lights, wonderful against the background of sea 
sand sky. A flurry of rain was all that spoiled an 
otherwise perfect evening. 


reEA AT THE PAVILLON 


AT TEA-TIME the terrace is drenched with sun- 
light—or with rain, as the case may be. Often 
the wind is strong enough to upset the tea-things and 
the guests retire indoors where tables are crowded 
together in the long salle. The orange-tinted cur- 
tains are drawn to keep out the sun-glare and the 
assembled company drinks tea, bathed in a sort of 
orange twilight—odd, rather, to be huddled indoors 
with all the beauty of the sky and sea outside! But 
it is smart just now to tea and dine at the Pavillon. 

It was here I saw a number of fur-lined coats 
which form such a feature of the winter fashions— 
one a straight but ample coat of beige kasha lined 
throughout with baby leopard, the collar and cuffs 
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BERTUE 





This is one of those little hybrid afternoon 
and morning dresses that are so important in 
Black panne velvet, with white 
organdie and a black moire ribbon girdle. 


the mode now. 


HARPER’S 


Martial et Armand call this of 
silver lamé *‘* Napoleonette. ] he 
drapery at the back is of pin! fon. 
A straight) medieval-look:; nic 
gown of white velvet is bead ith 
pearls and glittering rhi; 5, 


yypenanrk 


Aagaan 


fg#0n"™ 





MARTIAL 
et \ 
1RMAND 


As a variation of the regular ensemble 
of coat and froe k is one of a sleeveless 
black velvet frock with a long cape. 


being also of the spotted fur. A cloak of white vel 
vet was lined with ermine or rabbit—all rabbit is 
ermine nowadays—and a cloak of light beige velvet 
was lined with light beige fur—rabbit also, prob 
ably. 

The curiously turreted Chateau Basque is perched 
on a rocky point of land just where the road turns 
sharply to the smart Basque bathing-beach 
There is a cavern in the rocks under the Chateau, 
and in stormy weather the sea breaks like thunder 
in the rocky cave, shaking the house to its founda 
tions. A dancing-floor has been laid just outside 
on the rocks, under the tamarisks, which ar 
studded with colored lamps. And over all, on the 
occasion of the Russian gala, shone the full Septem- 
ber moon. 

The narrow dining halls were crowded with the 
smart Russian set. Litvinne sang. There was 
dancing, and many Russian songs. Lady Abdy 
wore a white frock embroidered with diamonds 
and paillettes under a long cloak of ermine lined 
with dark dahlia-tinted velvet. Princess Paley’s 
cloak was of mink, a simple, long, servi eable gar- 
ment. Her daughter, the Princess Theodore of 
Russia, was frocked in light green, a very narrow 
panel or two falling on the side. : 

Madame Ivanenko wore a mousseline frock o 
pale rose trimmed with rose ostrich flounces—a very 
charming model. Lady Cunard was wrapped in 4 


gray velvet cloak barred crosswise wit! hands ol 
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Wildcats and leopards are adding 
yemurkable chic to Paris this season. 
Black panne velvet with wildcat. 


With the black velvet top-coat is a 
-opper-colored panne velvet blouse, 
trimmed with a pocket of wildcat. 





High-neck dinner frocks are being 
looked upon with favor by Paris. This 
is of gold lamé over a brown satin tunic. 


gold and silver galon, and a long gray velvet scarf, 
finished with a tassel, was thrown over her shoulder. 
The Grand Duchess Boris wore a slender robe of 
silver cloth half veiled with light brown tulle, and 
others, dancing in the lamplight, wore delicately 
tinted, scintillating frocks of fragile stuffs which 
the moonlight and the lamps rendered still more 
ethereal. The scene was charming. 

The restaurant—or rather a dancing resort— 
known as Rector’s Club is located several kilometers 
from Biarritz, in a wood known as the Bois de 
Boulogne. Four-square and not too attractive 
in appearance, this house has also an out-of-door 
dancing floor, not too well lighted. Inside there is 
dancing from midnight until almost any hour in 
the morning, with other distractions of sorts to 
Please the habitué—for Rector’s Club is a resort to 
Which the average visitor to Biarritz goes only 
once. 

_ At the Polo Club one day, Lady Abdy appeared 
in an odd felt hat of a rather light shade of blue— 
the brim turned flatly up against the crown in 
front and the slightly pointed round crown adorned 
with a small blue felt bow. Very smart was this 
tather trying hat, worn with a white crépe frock 
belted with beige leather. Several beige polo 
coats, long and straight, were worn with beige 
or brown felt hats, with gay oiled silk parasols of 
Japanese persuasion here and there sheltering 
delicate complexions from the too-bright sun. 











Cream-colored velveteen is printed with plaided 
stripes in red, green, black, and yellow. The 


fur shades from beige to brown, and it is al- 


together a charming coat of the sports type. 


NEW 
WINTER COSTUMES 
FROM MAISON 
CHARLOTTE 





White panne velvet, printed in bright 
colors, has bands of brown satin for 
trimming, and a brown suede belt. 


In Paris on the opening night at the Théatre 
Daunou many cloaks of ermine and other furs 
were worn as well as a number of wraps of velvet 
and brocade lined with fur. One of French blue 
velvet was lined with gray squirrel—a very light 
gray—and a black velvet cape was lined with 
similar fur to the shoulders only—the lining across 
the shoulders, where the cape was fulled slightly, 
being of gray satin. All of the Paris houses showed 
fur-lined cloaks this season. Furs are scarce, and 
cloaks may be lined with fur which would hardly 
be suitable for the exterior of the garment, while 
forming a rich-looking lining. 
PorRET WRAP 

NLY Poiret could have made the cloak of silver 

cloth trimmed with leopard which I saw one 
night at the theater. The collar, flaring cuffs, and 
wide band from the knee were of beautifully spotted 
fur and the whole was exceedingly smart. Evening 
cloaks of ermine, sometimes with the pelts posed in 
an unusual fashion, are seen everywhere, with 
cloaks of rich brocades such as Paquin makes, 
bordered with sumptuous furs, and cloaks of soft, 
pale or bright-colored velvets trimmed with fur— 
cloaks mentioned already several times in these 
columns. 

Several of the Paquin cloaks show a slight 
barrel effect below the long rather straight top, 

















broidered 
inch of 


L | Steel-colored lamé tissue, 
y in an effect of shining scales, 


is used for a wrap bordered with 


MOLYNEUX \V/ 


the bulge occurring just above the knee and being 
more noticeable on the front and sides than in the 
back. Rather elaborate are the models chez 
paneled, skirts with 
lines—the 


Paquin; 
overlapping irregular hem 

irregular skirt-edge is a feature at 
and intricate designs at the hips. Velvet 
and crépe are combined in several instances, a 
black crépe frock being widely girdled with black 
velvet at the hips, the girdle passing under the slit 
back panel. 


Paquin’s 


In front, long panels of crépe are 
drawn through crosswise slits in the black velvet 
girdle 

More and more, well-dressed women are buying 
frocks at Paquin’s. Mrs. William K. Vanderbilt, 
Miss Elsie de Wolfe, and other well-known women 
are devoted clients of the house 

\t the races, apparently the first cloaks of the 
season are of black satin or black cloth, trimmed with 
fur, and worn with inconspicuous small hats of 
black felt or trimmed 
clusters of crosse plumes. In general, at 


sometimes with 
last, a 
definite effort is being made away from the cloche, 
of the turning upward almost 


velvet, 


hat-brims 


many 





\/ MOLYNEUX 


PARIS 
SHORT 


One of Molyneux’s famous em- 


gowns 


bear fur, brushed 






LENIEF 


MAKES EVENING 


AND STRAIGHT 


glitte rs, 


every 


with embroidery of of silver lamé over a black velvet 
paillettes, beads, and soft color. 


skirt that shows a 


Wwovell 


with silver. red crépe bordered 


defiantly. Smart was a severe black velvet turban, 
the brim turned flatly against the crown, with a 
group of red roses posed on the side. This was worn 
with a black cloak collared and trimmed with fur, 
a short cape, longer on one side than on the other, 
swinging loose in the back only. 

It is rumored that many of the new hats are to 
have pointed crowns, trimmed a bit on the top. 
Several models have already appeared showing this 
feature—the little two-toned velvet hat of Talbot’s 
sketched on page ninety-four, the blue felt worn 
by Lady Abdy at Biarritz, and several other models 
less marked in style but still showing the pointed 
crown. And many of the new models are turbans 
and toques instead of cloches. 

TAILS AS TRIMMING 

T IS long now since tails of the animal in question 

have used on fur muffs, the 
furriers having thus accumulated quantities of tails 
of different animals which are this season being used 
Cloaks are bordered with red squirrel 


been scarfs or 


as trimming 


FROCKS 


Lenief makes an evening frock 
that is a straight gleaming tunic 


very 


A black velvet gown from Lenief 
has long tight sleeves and is given 
distinction by a long scarf of 
with fox. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 








little. 





LENIEF 


tails. Berthe shows a smart black cloak edged wits 
this red ruff of squirrel and Worth makes a rich 
evening cloak of white velvet embroidered with 
silver and crystal tubes, trimmed with wide bands 
of mink tails arranged side by side, forming a fur 
border of exceedingly rich color and furry texture. 
Ermine tails are also very smart this season. 
trimming in profusion several smart models. In 
one instance, only the black tip of the ermine tail 's 
used, spotting the white fur in a geometric design. 
Very odd and costly, this garment. 
Although very many black satin 
shown in the collections, there is some reason to 
believe that velvet cloaks will be worn at the races, 
Colored velvets 


cloaks were 


and for general day wear, later. . 
in brown, beige, Bordeaux red, green, or blue will 
doubtless all be used for these coats which will be 
Cloaks of colored wool 
young 


much trimmed with fur. 
fabrics will be worn also, particularly 
women. Black, however, will continu 

always, and the pesage on race days will doubtless 
present a somber aspect. as usual, instead of a gay 
effect in color. 
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PREMET INTRODUCES BLACK VELVET 
INTO THE EVENING MODE 


Black velvet has, for the last three seasons, looked old and out of place in the 
evening, but now Paris has revived it and given it new distinction. Premet 
has embroidered roses on this velvet evening gown and faced the drapery with rose. 


This ts the front of the black velvet shown at the left. The neck-line is remarkable 
because it appears to be an ordinary ** bateau” line in the front, and then develops 
ina V in the back, decorated by a bow of rose ribbon at the base of the V. 


This black velvet coat 1s straight in line, but there are a few gathers over the hip 
produced by little triangles of smocking. The bands of ornament are ribbons 
im various widths. in rose, jade, silver, and gold. The fur is black fox. 
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Soup that’s more than a “first dish!” 
p 
























It has changed many people’s ideas 
about soup. 


It has altered the luncheon and 
supper menu in many households. 





It has made soup more than a 
“first dish’’—often it has made soup 
practically the whole meal. 


Campbell’s Vegetable Soup is such 
hearty and substantial food in such 
tempting and delicious blend that it is 
frequently the one dish which exactly 
pleases your appetite. 


How often you find that you wish 
but one hot dish at luncheon or for the 
evening meal. And how sufficiently and 
delightfully Campbell’s Vegetable Soup 
answers your wish! 


Thirty-two different ingredients in 
this one hearty soup! Yet blended and 
seasoned with all the nicety of the 
world’s most famous soup chefs! 


21 kinds 
12 cents a can t,, 


Wa ie CAMPBELL SOUP CoMPANY of 7 
: CAMDEN, NJ, U-S-A- ae Shoe 



















In costumes neat, with sparkling feet Ve 
We'll be the ball’s sensation; 
The food within will make us win 
A Campbell’s Soup ovation! 


Luncheon 





Dinner 






Supper 
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A CREATIVE HOUSE 
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“Opera”’ 


A luxurious evening wrap —from 


our extensive collection of furs. 


FURRIERS ~ DRESSMAKERS ~ TAILORS 


13 and 15 West 57th Street 
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A GAMBLE IN FRANKS OILs 


E. Phillips 


Oppenheim’s Stor 


(Continued from page 69) 


over,” she announced. “That will pay the 
lawyer's fees. The croupier tells me that I 
have made a record. I have had fourteen en 
pleins within an hour.” 

“But I can’t take this,” he began to protest. 

She looked at him and it was his last word 
on that subject. He thrust the money into 
his pockets. 

‘[ should like a glass of wine, please,” she 
begged. ‘I amalittle tired, but very happy.” 

Presently they strolled out, meaning to get 
a little fresh air on the terrace. They leaned 
over the parapet to admire a beautiful yacht, 
newly arrived and flying the American flag. 
\ clean-shaven man of youthful middle age, 
who had just driven up in a little carriage 
from the harbor, got out and approached the 
foremost of the line of automobiles waiting to 
be hired. Apparently unable to make him- 
self understood, he appealed to Cardinge. 

‘Say, I’ve forgotte n most of my French,” 
he explained. ‘I wonder if you could tell me 
how far it is to Cagnes and whether I could 
wet there in one of these machines?’ 

“You can get there with me in about an 
hour’s time,” was the prompt reply. “*Ma- 
di = has been expecting you. 

Cardinge! For the love of Mike!” 

Cardinge nodded. 

‘Let me introduce you to Madame’s niece,” 
he said. ‘‘We have a car here and shall be 
going back almost at once. Mr. James B. 
Dickson—Miss Claire Fantenay.” 

“If this doesn’t beat the band,” the new- 
comer declared enigmatically, as he shook 
hands. 


Me: JAMES B. DICKSON took stock of 
A his surroundings at the villa without any 
sign of the nervousness which had possessed 
most of his predecessors. He welcomed Ma- 
dame as an old and dear friend. He praised 
the villa, reveled in the beauty of the gardens, 
was almost solemnly impressed by the excel- 
lence of the cocktail offered him, and referred 
to the object of his coming in jocular fashion. 

‘“*Of course I never see the London Times,” 
he explained, seated at his ease on the piazza, 
a cigar in the corner of his mouth, and his 
finge rs caressing the stem of a wine-glass. 

‘That didn’t make no odds, though. I got 
the message right enough. I tell you I had 
to guess at the cipher for a moment, simple 
though it is. What’s become of them all? 
How many of them have shown up so far?” 

Cardinge ran through the names. Mr. 
Dickson appeared to remember them all. 

You’ ve a few scorchers to come,” he re- 
marked. ‘‘So you’ve had ’em here and sent 
them home again. What’s the big idea?” 

Madame sighed. 

“Perhaps,” she murmured, ‘I am making 
a misti ike, but I am disbanding my Virgins. 
‘That’s too bad,’ Dickson observed. 
‘Don’t see why we shouldn't all come to- 
gether again and have some fun.” 

Madame smiled. 

‘Middle age seems to have brought to most 
of my protégés,”’ she declared. ‘“‘the most 
bourgeois-like veneration for the law. So far 
every one has been only too anxious to get 
- 1 of his quittance and depart. Hugh 

Cardinge here is the only one who has stay ed 
on. with me for a time. 
“Well, well,” Dickson sighed, “‘I guess 
we're getting on in life for pranks. What’s 
this quittance you were speaking of?” 





ADAME betrayed signs of amusement. 
She was watching her visitor, weighing 
his every word. 

“If you remember,” she explained, ‘the 
first qualification for becoming one of my 
Virgins was to have committed some mis- 
demeanor or crime, a confession of which was 
written down and deposited with me. I have 
an envelop here addressed to you containing 
a document which you handed over to me one 
night—I think it was somewhere in the 
Montmartre.” 

‘Less said about that the better,’’ Dickson 
protested. “I’m afraid I drew on my imagi- 
nation a bit. I was kind of keen on being 
mixed up with your lot. All the rage you 
were, in Paris, in those days!” 

‘Imagination!’’ Madame repeated softly. 
‘Still the man died in the hospital on the very 
day you mentioned.” 

Dickson had perhaps been smoking too 
many cigars. There was a chalky hue sud- 
denly visible underneath the sunburn of his 
skin 

‘You read the documents, then?” 

“For purposes of verification,” 
replied. “‘It was my privilege.” 

Mr. James B. Dickson looked longingly at 
the silver cocktail-shaker. Cardinge rose and 
filled his glass. He drained its contents, 
fingered the empty glass for a moment, then 
set it down and turned to Madame. 

” brags ‘+r the confession was faked or not,” 
he said, “I guess I'd better come into line with 
the others and ask for my quittance. 

“You shall have it,”” Mads ume assured him, 

as soon as you have earned it. 

“Earned it?” 


Madame 


Madame sighed gently. 

“You —_ to know me 
friend,” she expostulated, “thar ‘ 
that I would restore a ce le tbl le document ie 
this without some sort of return. Fach - 
of my departing Virgins has either amusei 
me, or has successfully conc luded some ror 
enterprise of a financial nature. . 

‘I haven’t my letter of credit or my check 
book with me at the moment,” Dickson 
remarked. - 

‘They would be usele ss if you had” 
Madame rejoined coldly. 
to sell you your quittance. ” 

“Then how am I going to get it?” Dick 
asked bluntly. = 

“T shall have to consider that point,” 
the thoughtful reply. “I never know which 
of you is going to turn up next, so I cannot 
make plans ahead. You will stay and dine if 
we se nd you back to the y yacht? 

“W hy, I should say so,” Dickson ; assented. 
“But, just one word, Madame. Over in 
little New York I’m on my feet all right. I'm 
near to the Chief Commissioner and I’m ; in 
well with the whole bunch there. But that 
doesn’t help me any out here. Things have 
changed since the old days. IT’ ve got a name 
and a big fortune to tz ike care of. 

“T am not a fool,” Madame assured him 
coldly. “‘Show our guest where he can wash 
his ha inds, Hugh. The dinner gong will go 
directly.’ 


Face my dear 


I do not propose 


R. EDGAR FRANKS, a few days later, 

lounged side by side with his friend 
James B. Dickson upon the deck of the latter's 
wonderful yacht. It was a moment of 
supreme contentment. By their sides were 
long tumblers full of an amber looking liquid, 
slightly effervescing and stirred every now 
and then into cloudiness by the clink of the 
ice against the sides of the glass. The 
Mediterranean was as blue and calm as a lake 
of fairyland. The breeze was just sufficient 
to temper the warmth of the sun. 

‘Queer thing running across you like this, 
Jimmy,” Edgar Franks observed. ‘Let me 
see, it must be nearly eighteen years since we 
met.” 

“Getting on,” Dickson admitted. 

“It was two years before poor Henry came 
to such a shocking end in Paris. You knew 
him, by the bye, didn’t you? 

“Not intimately,” Dickson replied. “We 
ran across one another now and then. 

Edgar Franks continued to look into the 
past. 

“* Now I come to think of it,” he ruminated, 
‘IT seem to remember that you two didn’t hit 
it off very well, did you? There was trouble 
about some concession you both went after in 
Rumania, and Henry always had an idea 
about his wife. A jealous fellow, even when 
he was a lad!” 

“T am afraid,’”? Dickson confessed, “that 
we were not the best of friends.” 

“He came to a terrible end, poor fellow, 
Edgar Franks sighed. 


ICKSON made no reply. His clean 
shaven jaw was set and stern. He was 
looking intently toward the horizon. His 
companion lifted his head. Above them the 
blue lightning sometimes crac “s and flashed. 

‘It’sa world of brains, this,” Edgar Franks 
declared. ‘‘Don’t care what any one says, 
James a world of brains.” 

‘I get you,” Dickson murmured. “People 
are pretty slick nowadays.” 

‘Look at what’s going on there,” his guest 
observed, looking lazily up at ag! masthead. 

‘An entire market in the New York Stock 
Exchange is being soothed by those half-a 
dozen messages I have sent off during the 
last forty-eight hours. Not only that, but 
look at how they go. Straight from here to 
my own villa. Wirele “Ss telegraphy was a 
great invention in itself, but its installation 
into private houses was the most amazing 
thing that ever happened. Curiously enough, 
James,” Mr. E sdgar F ranks went on, knocking 
the ash from his cigar, “I began to have gra\ 
suspicions a few months ago that the ordinary 
cable service in these parts was interlered 
with. Certainly some news cabled to me 
was by some means or other communicated to 
another line of speculators in the same market. 
Now, with one’s own wireless, that is impos 
sible.” 

““There’s a great market in your oils, 
Dickson remarked. 

“A huge one,” the other acquiesced, “ 
very sensitive—sensitive to an amazin 
degree. You'd scarcely believe me, but, 
were to get out of touch with my brokers for 
two or three days and not let them hear from 
me at all, my oils would drop anywhere 
round ten points. That’s why | never ms 

cabling every day. Sometimes it pays Me to 
let them slack a point or two Sometimes 
they want bracing up. It’s a great game 

‘Sous your wireless \ ere to get Ne 
of order?” Cardinge, who had just strolle 
up, suggested. 

(Concluded on page 100) 
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Here is a charming photograph of 
Abbé in a mauve negligée trimmed 
with marabout. Abbé, when she 
seeks distinction in her costumes, 
has her gowns made in Paris 
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"cA Garment is no finer than its Fabric” 





EX VERY Haas Brothers Fabric 
has style for its birthright 
and quality for distinction. 


amon 


Perfectly adapted to the fashion- 
able silhouette. Light weight and 
soft with a bloom that is beautiful. 


Other Distinctive Fabrics 


Casacloth Cylonia 
Duvonia Veliana 
Doesette Cashmervel 


Featured by the makers of better ready-to-wear 
or by the yard at your favorite shop. 


Produced by 
Woolen Department 


aas Brothers 


Fabrics Corporation 
Fifth Avenue. New York 





























HARPER’S BAZAR 


A GAMBLE IN FRANKS Olts 
E. Phillips Oppenheim’s Stor 


(Concluded from page 08) 


“Tt never does,” was the confident reply. 
“If by any chance it did there is a station at 
Nice. And beyond that, of course, there is 
the ordinary cable, which I don’t want to 
trust to aga n if I can help it.” 

“Did you see the postal authorities about 
that other affair?”” Cardinge asked curiously. 

“T saw them, but I did not press the 
matter,” Mr. Edgar Franks confessed. ‘“‘The 
fact of it is that I had a little adventure in 
which that cablegram may have been con- 
cerned which I have never mentioned to a 
soul, but which sometimes makes me wonder, 
when I think of it, whether the fault really did 
lie with the postal authorities.” 

“An adventure?” Cardinge repeated. 

Edgar Franks nodded portentously. 

“Tf I tell you two fellows,” he said, “‘I hope 
you'll understand that I never want it talked 
about.” 

“Certainly not,” they both promised. 

“Well, I had the cable in my pocket when 
I motored home from the Golf Club on the 
morning it arrived. I admit that I had 
lunched pretty well and that I was very 
sleepy—but—well, you can judge for your- 
selves. What apparently happened was that 
I stopped the car in the drive on the way up 
to the villa, and went fast asleep. I did that 
all right, but when I woke there were one or 
two circumstances connected with the whole 
affair which I was never able to understand. 
In the first place there were marks as though 
another car had stopped just where mine had, 
and then, although nothing was missing from 
my pocketbook, I am perfectly certain that 
the cable was in a different compartment to 
that in which I had placed it. Furthermore, 
I seem to have a cloudy recollection that, 
sleepy though I was, I stopped for some 
definite reason, that there was another car 
about and a man with one of those silly 
little masks on his face, who spoke to me.” 

Dickson laughed heartily. 

“Pretty good for the middle of the day,” 
he commented. 

““How many liqueurs did you say?” Car- 
dinge asked politely. 

Edgar Franks accepted his companions’ 
incredulity good-humoredly. 

“‘Well,” he said, “I’ve let the matter slip 
out of my mind, anyway. Some one made a 
scoop in oil shares that day, but of course the 
leakage may have been on the other side. 
With my own private wireless I feel pretty safe 
nowadays. I can deal with stations I trust and 
met my messages over in code. Everything 
I have sent during the last few hours from 
your fellow will be received by my secretary 
and coded before it is despatched.” 

Dickson yawned. 

“T suppose one needs some interest in 
life,” he observed, “but personally, when I'd 
made my pile I was glad to cut out finance 
altogether. I’ve a few millions in stocks 
which vary, but the bulk of my money is in 
Uncle Sam’s keeping. He don’t allow me 
much interest, but it comes to about as much 
as I can spend.” 

“You're a richer man than I, James,” his 
guest declared a little enviously. 

“I’m a thirstier one,” Dickson rejoined, 
finishing his tumbler and holding up his finger 
for a steward. ‘We shall land you in time 
for dinner, after all.” 

*m not worrying,” his companion con- 
fessed. ‘‘I’m perfectly content here.” 


N AN hour or two’s time, however, Mr. 

Edgar Franks was worrying very much 
indeed. He was met on the quay by a pale- 
faced and excited-looking young man who 
came hurrying on to the yacht as soon as the 
gang-plank was down. 

“Mr. Franks,” he exclaimed breathlessly, 
“‘T’ve some bad news for you!” 

“What’s wrong now?” his employer de- 
manded anxiously. 

“Tt’s the wireless! It’s been ruined— 
deliberately interfered with. Some one must 
have got into the villa and done it on Monday 
night. We didn’t discover it until two or 
three hours after you left. I haven't received 
a single message from you.” 

Edgar Franks was speechless. He seemed 
unable to grasp the situation. 

was expecting you back all day yester- 
day,” the young man went on. “I thought 


when you didn’t get my acknowledgment 
you’d realize that something was Wrong.” ent 

“The receiving apparatus here was out ' 
order, damn it!” Edgar Franks exclaj “i 
furiously. “They told me directly we can 
I could only send messages. Come my 
Simons. We must get up to the cable office 
at once. ' 

The two men left the yacht at a run, Edgar 
Franks neglected even to take leave of 
host. All his instincts of politeness ia 
swept away by a cold and chilling fear I 
was quite possible that he had lost a grew 
deal of money. va 

ADAME condescended to explain a little 

as they all sat around her chair on the 
piazza during that pleasant half-an-hour 
before dinner. First of all, though, she 
inquired about Cardinge’s arm, which ines 
still in a sling. 

“Much more comfortable,” he assured her 

“Tt’s a perfectly terrible place, all the 
same,” Claire insisted, “and it hasn't been 
properly looked after at all. I shall have to 
go on bandaging it every hour.” 

“Claire has found her métier at last.” 
Armand sneered. 

“T’d rather spend my life as a nurse than as 
the wife of a man I didn’t care about,” Claire 
rejoined coldly. 

“‘Children!”” Madame exclaimed with ; 
reproving glance. 

‘As a burglar,” Cardinge intervened, “I 
am afraid that I am not a great success, Ii 
I had known as much about the instrument as 
Madame, I expect that I could have destroyed 
it without using any force at all.” 

Madame drew the familiar sealed envelop 
from the small bag by her side. : 

“You have perhaps earned your quittance 
more easily than any of them,” she remarked, 
turning to Dickson. ‘All that you had to do 
was to make yourself agreeable to a fool and 
l:eep him away for forty-eight hours.” 

“Td like to know how you put things over 
on him?” Dickson asked curiously. 

Madame waited unt] the butler who had just 
appeared with the cocktail tray had left the 
room. 

“Well,” she explained, “fas soon as Mr. 
Franks had accepted your invitation I cabled 
my brokers in New York and I arranged for 
them to let me know eve ry hour from opening 
time the next morning the prices of Franks 
oils. Then, of course, i nivked up every 
message Ed-ar Franks sent irom the yacht 
and which his secretary did not receive. It 
was quite easy to see, from their tenor and 
from the fact that I cabled two days ago 
news of the serious illness at his villa on the 
Riviera of Mr. Edgar Franks, which way the 
market would go on his oils. I started by 
selling and, at closing time to-day, I bought 
heavily in readiness for to-morrow’s explana 
tions. It was really very simple.” 

““But where on earth did you learn to 
manipulate a wireless?”’ Dickson deman:ed 

Madame smiled. 

“T had scientific hobbies even in the old 
days,” she reminded him. ‘‘I had one of the 
first private wireless installations in my house 
in Paris, and I had it fitted here secretly 
directly I bought the villa... . With my 
compliments, Jimmy!” 

She handed him the document. Mr. James 
B. Dickson took it into his hand and tore it 
slowly to pieces. Claire had wandered down 
to the gardens. Armand had disappeared to 
the other end of the piazza in search of another 
cocktail. Dickson was gazing down at the 
scraps of paper in his hand. - 

“Do you know anything about this stor) 
of mine which you have been guarding all 
these years?” he inquired of Madame. 

“Vou killed a man, didn’t you?” she asked 
coolly. 

Dickson nodded. ; 

“It was in a fair fight,” he said. 





“The 
newspapers always spoke of it as a murder, 
but it wasn’t. It was a fair fight. It was his 
life or mine—and I won.” 

He continued to gaze at the scraps of paper 
He was still deep in thought. Madame 
looked at him questioninzly. He glanced 
around as though to be sure of their isolation, 

“The man was Edgar Franks’s brother, | 
he told her. “He was my bitterest enemy 


(The sixth of this series of stories wil! appear in the Deceiiler issue 


Next month is the Christmas Number of Harper’s Bazar and 
we have a delightful Christmas present for our dear readers. 
It is the beginning of a new novel by W. J. Locke—a gor- 
vitality about a typical Locke 
vitality and grandiloguence 
novel—*The Greal Pandolfo.” 
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SERIES 80—SEVEN-PASSENGER SEDAN 


A NEW CAR 
A NEW SIZE: A NEW PRICE 


HROUGHOUT its honorable history 

covering almost theentirespan of the motor 
car industry—The Pierce-Arrow Motor Car 
Company has had one simple, steadfast purpose 
—to build motor cars whose uncommon ex- 
cellence would gain the respect of the entire 
motoring world. 


That this position has been won and is firmly 
held is corroborated by the almost unprece- 
dented success of the Pierce-Arrow Series 80 —an 
entirely new car, of a new size, at a new price. 


It is doubtful if in the history of the motor car 
industry there has ever been a more impressive 
demonstration of the consummate value of a 
respected name—or a finer, more sincere tribute 
to the utter dependability of a manufacturer. 


This is a car that every motorist should 
know. The Pierce-Arrow representative in your 
vicinity invites you to inspect and drive the 
Series 80. A catalog will be sent you, upon 
request. 

Tue Prerce-Arrow Motor Car Company, Buffalo, N.Y. 


PIERCE-ARROW Series 80 


7-Passenger Touring Car 


$2,895 


5-Passenger Sedan . . . . . $3,895 


>-Passcnger Sedat . . . . . $3,995 * F*-. 
Pace, Enc DriveLimousine $2.20), 04 th Pierce-Arrow 
7-Pass. Enc. Drive Limousine $4,045 fy), . Pate hs 


at Buffalo; Government Tax additional 


Pierce-Arrow Products include passenger 
the Pierce-Arrow Dual Valve Six 
Serzes 
A . . é i . . 
Pierce-Arrow Heavy Duty Motor Trucks 
The credit facilities of the Pierce-Arrow Finance Corporation, a Pierce-Arrow banking inStitution, are extended to purchasers of Pierce-Arrow cars 


(at Buffalo) 


as of Series 80 Wheelbase . . 130 inches 
Series 80 Engine . . 6 cylinders 
Standard Equipment . Balloon Tires 
Pierce-Arrow 4-Whecl Safety Brakes 


So in seven body 
Motor Busses . 
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Fracy Fragrances 
Charmeuse 
Jasmin 
Passionata 
R« yse- Ji li 
Silhouette 


Exactly as imported 
from France 


Perfu iyme 


HE exquisite Parisienne knows that 

mere beauty is only a detail of femi- 
nine charm. She values more subtle at- 
tractions—above all else “‘/’arome intime.” 
That indefinable aura, surrounding each 
individual, must express personality, and 
add the enchanting fragrance expected of 
fastidious good taste. 
Only a French perfume, made in France, 
by expert French parfumeurs, can do 
justice to a subject so delicate, so elusive! 


The Personal Parfum of La Parisienne 


Fracy Perfumes contain double the concentration 
cf flower essence that is customary in the best 
French odeurs. Yet, even on first application, they 
do not have the cloying heaviness of less carefully 
prepared odeurs, for they are completely made in 
France, with French alcohol distilled expressly for 
this purpose. ‘They are imported in the original 
containers, just as they are sold in Paris. 

Infinite care in manufacture explains Fracy's deli- 
cate fragrance—of amazingly enduring quality 
rather than stifling, short-lived strength. 


Learn the Secrets of L’Arome Intime 
and d’Adapter le Parfum au Costume 
Learn how the chic Parisienne uses these secrets 
parts of her éoilette that it may 
individuality— and 
charm that lies in 


as indispensab! 
interpret and emphasize her 
that it may bring her the 
Darome intime. 
Send the coupon for booklet and samples. For a 
limited time we will send these at a price below 
cost: 15¢ per odeur, 35c for any three and Soc for 
all five. Only one set mailed to a person. Booklet 
also tells you how to test perfumes. 
Fracy offers you five fascinating fragrances that 
are really diff ferent . Each comes in a rich French 
fret, and makes a distinctive gift. 


| At better drug and department stores | 
F.R. Arnold & Co., Importers, 7 W. 22d St., N.Y. 


Importers of Toilet Luxuries for over 60 years 
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been a little impatient of Bernard since one 
time when they were playing quite an 
important tennis match at the Country 
Club Bernard threw down his racket right 
in the middle of things and stretched out 
his arms, and cried, ‘Oh. what a marvelous 
sunset! 

Tommy looked at the dancers again. 

“Why are they all sort of prancing and 
wagging?” he asked her. 

“It’s that Chauve Souris music—‘The 
March of the Wooden Soldiers’—it always 
affects them that way. I’ve noticed time and 
again.” 

“My God!”’ said Tommy simply. 

The music stopped. Bernard put another 
roll on the pianola, and Bim came for Francie 
Some of the dancers began to sing with the 
music. 


‘It's three o’clock in the morning, 

We've danced the whole night through, 
And daylight soon will be dawning, 

Just one more waltz with you. 


Tommy watched Bim and Francie from his 
shadows. Her face was white and still, a 
drowned white face, the delicate clinging white 
hand was a drowned hand, the white lace of 
her dress drifted and blew like foam. What 
had the man done to turn Francie into this 
white drowned girl? 

He was an intelligent and sensitive young 
man, and not much had escaped him from the 
time that he rang the door-bell at 7 Peach- 
tree Lane. He had seen that Francie’s 
material surroundings were charming and 
expensive, and her clothes, under the dye- 
stained blue smock, were charming and 
expensive, too. Just her gray silk stockings 
and the gray suéde shoes with their cut steel 
buckles must have cost more than he had to 
live on for a month. Whatever was happen- 
ing to her, her body was being made comfort- 
able, and Tommy knew how much that 
mattered after three years spent in the 
cheapest rooms of the cheapest boarding- 
houses, now in the West for his lungs, now 
in the East to give his heart a chance. She 
had surrounded herself with things she cared 
for intensely. Her living-room told him that, 
with its piano drifted over with Debussy and 
Scriabin and Ravel, its bowls of flowers, its 
book-shelves crowded with books in French 
and English, brown leather, biue and scarlet 
and leaf-green cloth, and the cream-colored 
paper of Tauchnitz volumes. The paintings 
on her walls told him that; doors by which one 
escaped from the suburbs into flower-filled 
mountain meadows, the seaside, Cheyne 
Walk, the silver mystery of beech-woods. 
And although Bim had indulged in sulks 
all through the evening, sulks taking the 
form of cold unresponsiveness that stopped 
just short of definite rudeness, Tommy was 
sure that, without in the least comprehending 
her, he loved her deeply. He could see, too, 
why Francie had loved him, with her body 
for his good looks and his virility, with her 
spirit for his almost childlike simplicity. 
Tommy knew that Francie, who had a greater 
capacity for happiness than any one he had 
ever known, was frantically unhappy now, 
but he could imagine Bim asking with 
reason: “What’s she got to be unhappy 
about?” 

“Mercy, all alone?” cried Mrs. Jackson, 
rushing into the room. ‘I’m looking for the 
parlor lampshade—you haven't seen a sort 
of an orange lampshi ide, have you? The one 
Mr. Swan was wearing for a_ballet-skirt? 
Look at that fire smoking!” She expertly 
seized poker and tongs from him and with 
fury and clashing mended the fire. ‘Well, 
I'll see if I cz n't find some one to sit with 
you, Mr.—er— 

“Don't, for God's sake!” Tommy wanted to 
cry after her. ‘“‘These women terrify me! 
That one in yellow, who kept wanting every 
one to play bridge—Mrs. Nichols—she was 
awful. Suppose Mrs. Jackson brought her? 
Who would hate it more, he or she? But it 
was Francie who came back to him. 


H« COULD see that her dance had not 
been pleasant. She looked like the little 
Francie of long ago when she was trying hard 
to keep from crying. He knew what he must 
do. 

“Francie, I’m going back to town to-night. 
It would be better. wouldn't it? 

She looked at him, and each of them was 
heavy with pity for the other's pain. 

I'm going now. You tell them some- 
thing. The ‘re’s No way I can help you, and 
it kills me. 

‘Tommy! * she cried brokenly. 
shall I do?" 

‘“Remember that the only wrong thing is 
to feel that you have to take life as it comes. 
And no matter what happens have all the 
fun you can, and work like hell at your 
music.” 

She laughed shakily. 

‘That's practical anyway.” 
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Stow many “pearls” reveal their artificial 


origin with too little lustre or too much! For, 


it is neither brilliance nor dullness that makes 
iridescence, but that happy medium between 
false extremes, the secret of which is known 


only to Nature—and to Técla! 
Ceca 


Técla Pearl Necklaces > ' 
with Genuine Diamond Clasps 3 vy, SHfth/h VOMWME Mew York 
$100 to $350 IO Rue de 1a Paix Paris 
7 Old Bond St., London 











‘Ready To Wear Furs 


A complete collection of the new Fur Coats 
for Evening, Street and Sports Wear 


<Authentic Interpretations of the Mode 


Raccoon Coats for men and women 
at attractive prices. 


AECKEL&SONS 


One family management since 1863 


546 Fifth Avenue 


Where 45th Street crosses Fifth Avenue 
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and the gray squirrels coming so close to 
him to beg. He only wanted to put his head 
down on Nurse’s lap, but she, brisk woman, 
would have none of that. 

“My word, what a lazy-bones! John, 
you are not to dawdle and sprawl. Come! 
Trot along now and play with Barbara and 
Egerton.” 

So he climbed down and began scuffling in 
the leaves again, until coming to the little 
girl with her grandfather, he paused to 
exchange with her the candid stare of child- 
hood. 

“Say ‘howdo’ to the little boy,” the old man 
prompted ‘tenderly, but she only gave John 
a broad, silent smile. 

“‘Howdodo,” said John. He tried to lift 
his sailor cap, but the elastic under his chin 
made politeness difficult. 

The child’s mouth stretched even wider, 
and she turned and lifted her face to her 
grandfather's face that shone with love and 
pride. 

“TDon’t you want to give the little boy 
some of your cookie?” 

Silently, beamingly, she held out the large 
pale cookie. Her toes were wiggling in her 
shabby little boots, and when John took the 
cookie she gave a little shy, excited laugh. 

Nurse had been talking to a friend about a 
possible bride for the Prince of Wales, but she 
caught sight of John then, and bore down on 
him, veil flying, cape flying, like a big blue 
thundercloud. She smacked the pale flabby 
cookie right out of his hand, and it lay among 
the dead brown leaves. 

“John! You naughty boy! You know 
quite well you're not to speak to strangers!” 
She hurried him off. 

“But that little girl was nice. She gave 
me her cookie—” 

He tried to explain that he wanted to 
invite her to the Magic Show he was giving 
that evening with a box of tricks called ‘‘The 
Young Magician” that had been a birthday 
present from Bim. But Nurse, pushing the 
pram with one hand, and holding on to him 
with the other, hurried him along without 
stopping to listen. 

The old man and the little girl were so 
bewildered that they didn’t move or speak at 
first. Then the child turned to her grand- 
father again, but the broad smile was gone, 
and their eyes as they looked at each other 
were scared and solemn. 


JOHN paused on the way home to be sick 
behind a laurel bush; was indifferent at 
lunch to his mutton chop and spinach; and 
slept heavily all afternoon, but woke full 
of excitement about his show. He had been 
busy for ever so long with the program, his 
head on one arm, a tip of pink tongue between 
his lips, an anxious hand pressing down the 
colored crayons so hard that all the long ones 
broke. 

“How do you spell magic, Mam’selle?” 

“Te! Te! Maintenant, John, en Frangais, 
sil vous plait!” 

“Comment spelly vous magic, s’il vous plait, 
Wam’'selle?” 

But he did it all by himself except for some 
of the spelling, and decorated it with a colored 
border of the two things he could draw, rab- 
bits seen trom behind and rosebuds. Kath- 
erine the parlor-maid had taught him. how, 
and he was very proud of his accomplishment. 
For a rosebud you drew a circle with some- 
thing almond-shaped sticking up from it with 
a V-shaped part filled in with pink or red 
crayon, and all the rest and the little side- 
whiskers done in green. Then out from the 
bottom of the circle came a straight line— 
that was the stem—and you could add as 
many thorns as you liked. The rabbit seen 
from behind was even more exciting to do. 
Even Mary Olivia would draw him, though 
she scorned the rosebud as being “baby.” 
A big round brown crayon circle for the body, 
a smaller one for the head, and a wee one 
for the tail, two upright ovals for ears, and 
three whiskers on each side. There they were, 
rabbits and rosebuds, so beautiful that John 
could hardly believe he had done them him- 
self. 

Within this border the program ran as 
follows: 


MAGIC SHOW 
‘HE DISAPEERING TUMBELER 
IE MAGIC FINGRE 
7 MAGIC EGGCUP 
IE MAGIC ROSE 


JOHN BENNET MAGICIAN 


HE show took place between nursery 

tea and the grown-ups’ dinner time, and 
the audience was composed of his father and 
mother, Mary Olivia, Bim, Francie, Mademoi- 
selle, and the maids. John, with a big burnt 
cork mustache, was capering about wildly, 
his eyes brilliant, his cheeks like fire. When 
Francie came in he flung his arms about her 
knees, lifting his radiant face to hers. 


“Fee, Auntie Francie! ec!” 

* Fee, little Johnnie Squeak-Mouse!” 

“John, darling, don’t be so wild. Come 
to mother—mercy, Mademoiselle. how 
his head is! I hope he isn’t going to ha 
ray sie Nurse says he’s been i 
the last day or so, but he i 
lively enough to-night.” Certainly ‘sees 

‘Aren’t you ever going to sta: 
John?” Mary Olivia inquired. 1 ptm 
haven't all evening to sit around waiting for 
just a little boy like yours show to begin. 
Maybe I better help you.” 

“No, you bettern’t, you’re audience M 
Olivia. Now the show’s beginning! We 
kindly sing ‘Onward, Christian Soldiers,” 


“Onward, Christian so-oldiers,’ ” 
his astonished audience screamed faintly: 


““*Marching as to war, 
With the cross of Jesus 
Going on before! 
Christ the royal Ma-aster 
Leads against the foe; 
Forward into ba-a-tu-ul 
See, His banners go.’” 


(John, darling, isn’t that enough?”) 


“Onward, Christian so-o-uld-ye-ers 
Marching as to-o war; 
With the cross of Jesus 
Going on before!’”’ 


“Now, ladies and gemmlemum, I will do 
the disappearing tumbler trick.” He crumpled 
the paper around the glass, and Francie was 
bathed in pure love as she watched him, 
absorbed in his magic—thin little neck, round 
cheeks that she longed to cup in the palms 
of her hands. Oh, the little silky-head! 
Oh, the little precious! 

Her eyes met Bim’s; and they felt for a 
moment close together as they always did 
in their love for John. 

Certainly when John lifted the paper, the 
tumbler was not there; indeed, a moment 
later it fell with a loud thud from his lap 
to the carpet, a mishap tactfully ignored by 
all the audience but Mary Olivia. 

““Now I'll do the Magic Finger. I will 
kindly stick my finger through any gemmle- 
mum’s in the audience’s hat. Daddy, I'll 
stick my finger through your hat.” 

A large wax finger of a bright shrimp pink 
attached to a pin wobbled uncertainly. But 
the magician was not doing his trick with 
much conviction. 

“T really think I better help him,” Mary 
Olivia said importantly. , John—” 
The hissing of her whispers filled the room. 

John, as one no longer interested, put his 
head down on the table that held the Magic 
Egg-Cup and the Magic Rose. 

‘“‘What’s the matter, John? Don’t go to 
sleep.” ‘ 

“‘What’s the matter, old man? Is this 
another trick?” 

“Ow'est que c'est que tu fait donc, petit?” 

“John, darling! Johnnie!” 

But he lay limp in his father’s arms, eyes 
closed, round face scarlet, giving no answer to 
all their calling. 


OHN had always been a slow little boy. 


His walks were accompanied by exhorta- § 


“My word, John, make 


tions to hurry. 
haste, do!”  ‘“‘Dépeches 


He was so used to such cries that he had 
long ago ceased to hear them, and l 

by the way, examining with interest a yellow 
leaf, a toadstool, or pausing to do a little 
quiet thinking. 

Now, as ever, he lingered—began to mend, 
one day was well enough to sit wrapped m 
eiderdown in a big chair by the window play- 
ing his small round music-box with the little 
dancing boy in olive green on one side and 
the robin red-breast on the other. But after- 
ward his temperature was high again, » 
fluenza became pneumonia, and a few days 
later John was dead. 

His funeral was in Belleridge. 


‘Let no hopeless tears be shed, 


Holy is this narrow bed. a 
Alleluia 


sang the choir-boys of Saint Tint 
the-Meadows, their faces round an rod 
above their broad collars and fresh = 
cottas. Some of them were as young on 
small as John himself, and had to peer oo 
the edges of their big hymnals vee 
came to the chancel steps. How phone 
have enjoyed singing with them, “ 
thought. He would have sung louder than 
“Christ, when this sad life is done, 

yin us to Thy little one; 
Alleluia. 
(Continued on page 106) 
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have, through going without a corset, 
allowed their figures to sag and spread. 
Certainly you do not want this to happen 
to you. There is only one way to avoid 
Wear a 


it. 





HE time has come to face the facts 
about figures. See the women who 


Adopt **Figure-Grooming.”’ 


Modart Corset. 


Modart is a front fastening garment which 
makes it easier to adjust. It gives support 
where support is needed and by cupping 
under the body “‘stays put’’ and does not 
Modart has a closed 
back because in this way only can the ex- 
treme flat hip and back line be accom- 


rest 


rict the wait. 


plished. 


Modart is an especially light, flexible cor- 
set made from finest materials so designed 
that it not only gives a general slenderiz- 
ing effect, but actually reduces the figure. 
These are the features which have caused 
hundreds of thousands of well-groomed 
women to purchase Modart Corsets year 


after year. 


Buy your Modart Corset at one of the 
better stores or shops of your town where 


there is a corsetiere who understands 
‘‘Figure-Grooming.’’ Let her choose the 
one Modart created for you. 
I vite for beautiful booklet, ‘The Secret of Poise 
Figure-Grooming.'’ Address Dept. 338 
THE: SECRET’ OF -FIGURE-GROOMING 


JY(ODART 


CORSETS 


* FIGURE* GROOMING 








Ga 
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Mopart Corset Company, Saginaw, Michigan Lf 
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“And in Thine own tender love, 
Bring us to the ranks above. 
Alleluia. 


Outside the church other little boys slid 
on the first ice, or raced before a wind stained 
crimson with the sunset. 


“QEEMS sort of tough, doesn’t it, Francie? 
Such a little fellow—” 

“Oh, Bim—” 

There was a photograph they could not 
look at, a ‘Home Portrait Study” of Olive 
and her children. “What! Did some one 
take our picture?” one could imagine Olive 
saying, astonished, so unconscious did she 
look, bent over the baby; and Mary Olivia, 
copying her mother, was carefully uncon- 
scious too, with her arm about Olive’s shoul- 
der. But John had known what was going 
on! Pleased and interested, he looked 
straight into the camera, smiling so hard! 

At first John’s death brought Bim and 
Francie closer; then it was as if the little hands 
that had so often made a warm and living 
link of love between them slipped from theirs; 
and they were more widely separated than 
before. 

On winter Saturdays they had often done 
things with John. They had taken him to 
Schwartz’s to choose a new length of sectional 
track for his railroad, or a bridge populated 
with blue and scarlet ladies and gentlemen to 
span it. Or they had gone to the Aquarium 
and looked at the crimson sea-anemones; the 
blue angel-fish that seemed to be trying to 
whistle, their eyes round with astonishment 
because no sound came; the anxious-looking 
little sea-horses with bent heads and fragile 
tails grasping the swaying water plants. At 
the Zoo, one hand tight in Bim’s, John had 
shaken hands with the orang-outang, breath- 
less but brave. They could not bear to go to 
any of the places where a little ghost would be. 
So now on Saturday afternoons Bim went to 
the club for a game of squash and a swim, 
or stopped in for a talk with Sylvia, who 
had her own apartment this winter; and 
Francie tried to find relief from her pain by 
working at her music harder than she ever 
had before. 

It was soon after Christmas that Konrad 
Weigelt arrived from Austria with an introduc- 
tion to Mrs. Bennet from her old school friend 
Julia Martine, now Baroness von Feste, 
and being a very famous man was urged 
to make her house his headquarters for the 
few days he would be in New York. Because 
of John’s death, Mrs. Bennet was “not 
entertaining” that winter, but a few people 
were asked to meet him on the afternoon of 
his arrival, Francie among them. 

“Hey-oh, lady!” Harriet Smiley greeted 
her in the hall. “‘How you vas? Yes, he 
came this morning, and just the awfulest 
thing happened! We were up-stairs when 
he came—we hadn’t expected him until after 
lunch, you know—and when Evans showed 
him into the drawing-room he sat right down 
at the piano and began to play, and Cousin 
Emily went to the head of the stairs and 
called down, ‘Is that the piano-tuner?’ I 
don’t think he liked it one Jittle bit!” 

In the drawing-room Herr Weigelt was at 
tea among the ladies, and Mrs. Bennet broke 
off an account of how fond she was of music 
to present Francie. 

““My daughter-in-law, Mr. Weigelt. She 
plays very prettily, too. As I was saying, I 
often think I must have inherited my love of 
music, as dearest Papa was so fond of it. 
He always thought he would like to take it 
up, if he could only find a little time for it— 
indeed, he went so far as to buy a flute when 
he was quite a young man, but I never remem- 
ber its being used for anything but to keep 
the dining-room window propped open—” 

She paused to welcome new arrivals. 

“Miss Plunkett. So good of you to come. 
Miss Plunkett, Mr. Weigelt. What a threat- 
ening day! I think we shall have snow. Let 
Miss Smiley give you a cup of tea. Mrs. 
Mandeville. So good of you—” 


RESENTLY she asked Herr Weigelt for 

some music, as calmly as she had asked 
Evans for more hot water, and he, amused 
by her coolness and well pleased with his 
excellent lunch and his comfortable bed 
(which he had already tried, lying on the filet 
lace counterpane with his boots on, to 
Winnie’s horror), sat down at the piano. 

“But first, gitiger Himmel! I must have 
the piano cleared. I cannot play on a fancy 
table froma bazaar. Here, you!” He bundled 
into the outraged Evans’ arms silver framed 
photographs, a pot of cyclamen, a plate of 
petits fours, and an old Italian cope. Then he 
played. 

Listening to him, Francie was lost in a 
dream of delight, as he revealed to any of 
those prosperous ladies who could hear the 
message of the wordless language, the beauty 
and sadness, the heights and depths of life. 

He stopped, and his audience gave ecstatic 
gasps and hastily crashed into toast and the 


Parrish’s 


HARPER’S Baggy 


N ov el 


crisp little cakes that made 
to eat while he was playing. 

“Lovely! Who is the composer?” 
Mrs. Payne; and when he answered ; 
thoven,” several ladies murmured 
course,” and looked as if they were gy 
at dear Henrietta. . 

The women were fi ols, but the piano y 
good. He played again, loudly, an 1 
several ladies with a sudden stop. 

“Too lovely!” Miss Smiley ass : 
breathlessly. ‘‘ Simply ou-deta him 

“You like it?” 

“It’s always been one of my greates! 
favorites!” © ears 

“So?” Not worth while telling the jg: 
that he had been extemporizing. Not one i 
the room worth playing to, unless it was the 
youngest. She had listened, there were tear. 
in her eyes. She was the one who “playe| 
prettily too.” Half-kind, half-malicious. }» 
said to her: as 

“Now you shall play.” 

Play before Weigelt! Her heart gave ons 
great jerk as if it would break through her 
breast; then self-consciousness fell from her 
He was too great to be self-conscious before 

“Play anything, play anything, dear Miss.’ 

“Mrs., not Miss, Mrs. Arthur Bennet 
Herr—Mr.—Herr Weigelt.” What did ons 
call the man, Miss Smiley wondered? \r 
sounded so usual, and yet if you called him 
Herr it might remind him that he was a Ger. 
man. She felt herself blushing, and hurried 
on: “She doesn’t look much like an ol! 
married lady, but she is, all the samey!” 

No one paid any attention to her. Francie, 
beginning to play, heard Mrs. Bennet’s 
question: 

“Good gracious, Harriet, what is Frances 
doing?” 

She had been working on Liszt’s “Bird 
Sermon” all morning, and almost uncon- 
sciously her fingers began to set free all the 
little twittering voices. Twitterings, call 
chirpings, little threads of song woven through 
the web of sound—they filled the room, they 
escaped beyond the room, beyond the winter 
twilight of the city, to the wide blue sky and 
the golden sea of light, where St. Francis 
stood among grass and flowers, preaching to 
his little brothers, the birds. 

The birds were covering the sky with a wave 
of wings, filling the trees, rising from the grass 
all tangled through with moon-white daisies 
and small wild purple geraniums. Sleek little 
heads, bright little eyes, soft feathery throats 
from which the clear notes bubbled. And 
in the midst of them, St. Francis in his brown 
habit. 

Then came his voice speaking through a 
golden network of their voices. They couldn't 
stop their twittering—they were too excited, 
all the little birds. So St. Francis had to 
speak loudly—sternly. But how he must 
have been loving them and laughing at them 
in his heart! ; 

And then came the sermon, telling them of 
their Elder Brother, and his love for even the 
least of them. The birds were quiet now, 
until at the sermon’s end St. Francis spoke to 
them, grave syllable by syllable, and with a 
tremendous soft outpouring of response they 
answered him! 


too much no's 


“Bex 


SUrpris 


1 caught 










HE finished. The room drew around her 
again, the fire, the red brocade, the well- 
fed ladies waiting for Herr Weigelt to tell 
them what to say. ; 
But he remained silent, so they were kind 
and said she had played very sweetly. | 
Weigelt got up and came to the piano, 
leaving Mrs. Payne in the midst of telling 
him how fond she was of Schumann, or was Il 
Schubert? she could never remember which. 
Leaning over Francie, he played a bar or two. 
“You know this? Good. Then play him. 
Again she played. Once Mrs. Bennet 
winced, and sang with the music: “Wrong 
note just there,” at which W eigelt sald 
“ Sh-h!” as if she were just anybody. Some 
of the ladies went. It had grown dark, and 
they had had their tea. te 
“With whom have you studied? 
asked. c oe 
“With Leopold Kunst one winter in Leipzig, 
and just a smatter of other lessons 1n London 
and Paris—no one else good.” ae 
“No one good.” Herr Weigelt did not 
care for Herr Kunst. “I, Weigelt myself, w 
teach you if you will give up your time, an° 
work.” : = 
She couldn’t believe it! It was as if an ange’ 
had said to her: “I will teach you tofly. 
“Your playing has strength and innocent 
beauty. ‘There is a freshness, and i 
also depth. You need much teaching, Dut 
think you can do what you will if you wor 
work hard and steadily, and be not too soon 
pleased with yourself.” 
“T would work—” 
“These next two months I am a . 
certizing. After that I return to New York. 
I would teach you then, but only if — 
earnestly and give up much. Your husban' 
(Continued on pase 112) 
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GERA FABRICS 
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On the Following Pages Appear the 
November Series of Smart New Modes 


Created with these Smart New Fabrics 


MOKINE REPLERA 
LASHERA 


ORIGINATED BY THESE LEADING NEW YORK SHOPS 


STEIN & BLAINE HENRI BENDEL 
BONWIT TELLER & CO. FRANKLIN SIMON & CO. 





And are presented with the cooperation of the follow- 
ing charming members of New York society who, in the 
interest of charity, consented to pose for the sketches: 











Mrs. Van Henry Cartmell 
Miss Helen Gould 

Mrs. Frederic Humphreys | 
Mrs. Fenton Taylor | 


Miss Harriet Camac 

Miss Constance Delanoy Mrs. Alvin Devereux 
Miss Adeline Hatch - Mrs.S. Theodore Hodgman, Jr. 
Mrs. Putnam Morrison Miss Catherine Okie 


All sketches by Miss E. M. A. STEINMETZ 


Miss Janet Brower 








These recently developed Gera Fabrics as well as many more 
smart Winter costumes created with Gera Fabrics are shown by the 
best stores throughout the country. If there is any further infor- 
mation you may desire we shall be glad to answer your inquiries. 





GERA MILLS 


| 
FOUNDED 1900 
257 Fourth Avenue - New York City 








Chicago 
San Francisco 


Boston 
Philadelphia 
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STUDY OF MISS JANET BROWER 


Miss Brower is wearing a new creation by Henri Bendel, 
especially designed in GERA MILLS’ “LASHERA” 


“ Lashera” cloth is an excecdingly distinctive type of kasha cloth, with a charm of weave and finish that makes 
it so smart and adaptable for this smart beige costume. The frock is made with a slightly circular front 
and perfectly flat back and is edged with a wide band of dark brown “ Lashera” with a narrow gold braid 
at the joining of the two colors. The brilliant wrap, worn with this frock, is of a matching shade of ** Lashera,” 
also banded with a darker shade of brown, and again using the narrow gold braid where the two colors meet. 
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STUDY OF MRS. FENTON TAYLOR 


Mrs. Taylor is wearing a new model topcoat by Bonwit Teller 
& Company, especially designed in GERA MILLS’ “ MOKINE” 


All Paris, this autumn, wears a smart topcoat fashioned on the plain, straight- 
of-line type, that may be worn with separate frocks to form an “ensemble” 
costume. Here, the coat is shown in black “ Mokine,” a new exquisite, 
: duvetyn-like fabric, with Jap mink collar, and worn over a black 
satin frock. The coat may also be had in all of the smart fall shades. 
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STUDY OF MRS. PUTNAM MORRISON 


Mrs. Morrison is wearing a new creation by Stein & Blaine, 


especially designed in GERA MILLS’ “ REPLERA” 


“ Replera,”’ a new fabric that is rather like a twill and a bit like rep, but more distinguished 
than either, has been used for this costume. The whole costume is in the shade of wood 
brown. The frock, simple, straight and beltless, is of wood brown “ Replera” and buttons 
the length of the tunic with matching bone buttons. The jabot on the frock is of white crépe 
with red dots. The straight coat that matches the frock, has collar and cuffs of gray fox. 
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STUDY OF MRS. VAN HENRY CARTMELL 


Mrs. Van Cartmell is wearing an “ensemble” costume by Franklin 
Simon & Compaity especially designed in GERA MILLS’ “MOKINE” 


A matching-coat that may be used as a separate coat or as part of a new more 
elaborate “ensemble,” is made of “ Mokine,” in the ever popular penny color, 
with collar and cuffs of beaver. The straight one-piece frock, also banded with 
beaver, is made of printed velvet in harmonizing shades. ‘“ Mokine’’ is 
a new fabric with a soft delicious surface of the exquisite quality of moleskin. 
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econsider the efimat 
where you five , ten__ 
eonsider your eompftexion 


WHAT sort ef a day is it? . . . That determines what you 
wear. You travel, you motor, you tea, you dine, you dance 
—all this on the day you go to a football game. You change 
your frock, but through it all you keep the same face, 
and, if you are fortunate, the same complexion. . . . For 
a while give your face a chance. Marie Earle can help you 
take the best possible care of it. . . . She says if you were 
living the life of a simple country girl in Ireland, where the 
climate is ideal for the skin, you would not need to worry 
about your complexion. The Marie Earle treatment is 
simple and reasonable. It is based on the Creme Anti Rides, 
cleansing and nourishing. This is known in English as 
Marie Earle’s Essential Cream. She mixes it herself, fol- 
lowing a secret formula. Its precious ingredients are the 
normal food for the skin—as milk is the right food for a 
little child. 


Marie Earle will advise you what your face needs. Her 
creams, her lotions, her astringents—all are the best. Since 
prominent society women of this country persuaded Marie 
Earle to come here from Paris and open her salon in New 
York, her clientele has been truly exclusive. It is possible 
now for you to appreciate what so many women have found 
in her treatments. Write for her questionnaire—answer 
it truthfully. You will find her preparations in quality 
stores, or write direct, as women all over the world do. 
Salons in Paris, in Washington; in New York, 600 Madison 
Avenue. Usually Marie Earle herself is in New York. 
The Essential Cream in generous jars, $1.90 and up. 
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is living? Too bad! 
their way, but they are not for artists. 
million pities that you are married.” 

Vell, really!” said Mrs. Bennet. But 
they paid no attention to her. 


Husbands are well in 
Itisa 


NM RS. BENNET’S prediction was right, 

and snow was falling as Evans let 
Francie out at the front door. Each street 
light had a whirling silver halo. Francie felt 
as if she must have one too—a whirling silver 
halo, tipped over one eye. She felt as happy 
and wild as an angel on a spree. How to 
keep from bursting out laughing, from singing 
out loud, from shouting to every one her golden 
secret? 

‘Excuse me, but did you know that Weizelt 
considers me a real musician?” 

Here was home—what a relief to let her 
face go into a smile at the doorman. Suppose 
the lift shouldn’t stop at all, but should shoot 
through the roof like a sky-rocket, and send 
her bursting up through the snow and the 
clouds and the stars above into Heaven 
itself, she and her whirling silver halo 

“Oh, thank you, dear God, for letting 
Weigelt want to teach me!” 

But she managed to say instead, 

“Oh, thank you, Mary, I forgot my key. 
Is Mr. Bennet home yet?” 

Yes, Bim was home, and bevinning to be 
anxious about her. 

“Pim!” 

She couldn’t tell him, just for a minute. 
She felt as dizzy, as flaming as a pinwheel. 
She put both hands on the newel-post to 
steady herself, and smiled at him. 

“I’ve just been at your mother’s to hear 
Weigelt, and he asked me to play, and he 
says—oh, Bimbo! He says I’m good! He 
says if I work hard I can go ever so far. And— 
guess what! He says he wants to teach me 
himself!” 

“Well, that’s fine,” said Bim, sounding a 
little preoccupied. ‘‘Didn’t a package come 
for me to-day? Budds’ said they’d send up 
my new shirts, and Mary says she hasn’t 
seen anything. That’s funny. Well, con- 
gratulations! Better get out of your coat— 
the snow’s all melting. Won't it hurt the 
fur?” 

“But, Bim—”’ 

He kissed her, smiling. 
want me to say? Wonderful! 
At dinner she tried again. 

“Do you realize he says he’s willing to 
teach me himsel{?”’ 

“Well, I suppose he is. Why shouldn’t he 
be? He isn’t offering to do it for nothing, is 
he?” 

“Far from it. But Bimbo, the honor! 
And the opportunity!” 

“See here, Francie, you’re letting yourself 
get too excited. long-haired German 
flatters you a little, and right away you think 
he’s God Almighty—what are these things?” 

“Jerusalem artichokes— They’re awful, 
aren't they? I thought they were going to 
be the other kind with pin-cushions in the 
bottom. But, Bim—” 


“What do you 
Wonderful!” 


H, TO make him understand! She tried 

so hard all through dinner that he was 
sick of the subject by the time they left the 
dining-room. 

‘“Now listen to me for a minute. I think 
your playing is fine, but there are one or two 
other people who play a little Letter than you 
do—Paderewski, for instance—’ 

“Oh, I don’t think I’m anything now, but 
he says I can be if I work!” 

“Work! You spend too much time at it as 
it is. You have some responsibilities besides 
music, you know—to me, to your home, 
though you don’t seem to realize it. Any- 
way, what’s the use? You play all right now.” 

“He says he thinks I'll be good enough to 
play professionally.” Her eyes were dark 
with apprehension, bright with hope. 


“What d’you mean? Concerts? Non- 
sense!” 

“Why? Why is it nonsense? Oh, that 
tele phone—”’ 

“Tll go. Hello! Yes—oh, yes, Mrs. 
Brooks Next Wednesday? Why, that 


sounds fine—wait a minute and Ill ask her— 
Francie, Mrs. Brooks wants us to come to 
dinner and play Mah Jongg on Wednesday.” 
“Tell her I don’t know how to play, and 
don’t want to know, and I’d rather die than 
come.” 
“Oh, Mrs. Brooks, Mrs. Bennet’s awfully 
sorry, but she doesn’t know how to—oh, 
well now—well, I know she wouldn’t want 
you to—well, that’s awfully good of you, 
but—” 
And at length, beaten: ‘Well, that'll be 
fine. Quarter to eight, did you say? Thank 
you—”’ 
“Tf you don’t want to help me, I can get a 
job somewhere, play in a movie theater or 
anything to earn the money,” Francie began 
again, as he came back from the telephone. 
I care more about it than anything in the 
world. Oh, if I could only make you realize 
how desperately I care!” 
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He dropped a light kiss 
cheek, smiling indulgently, at fuse 

“Did she want to be a regular musi 
then, and play on a great big stage jet 
grown-up? Well, she was just a little 
that’s what she was.” ee, 

She moved away from him and went to 
window, feeling lonelier than she had te 
in her life. He yawned tremendously ere 
a magazine, and began to read. inane 

The snow was falling thicker and faste 
than ever. Velvet silence. She fought back 

er tears. She was so unhappy that 
inside of her chest felt raw and scraped th 

“Bim—?” 

It was not much more than a whi 
he really didn’t hear her. The rien “ 
over, as far as he was concerned. He pe 
on, smiling to himself now and then, for h 
story was a funny one. — 





a an 


“C)UTRAGEOUS!” said Mrs, Benne: 
breathing hard through her nose . 

% Nobody ever pays any attention to any- 
thing it prints, Mamma,” Olive put in with 
out much conviction. ‘ 

7" felt it was my duty to show it to you, 
much as I hated to do it.” Mrs. Lambert's 
voice was full of mournful gusto, “Mr 
Lambert and I felt we wouldn't be justifej 
in withholding it from you after Mrs. Sprague 
brought it to our attention. Of course we 
know there’s nothing in it—I needn't tell you 
that—but, as Mr. Lambert said, a word jy 
season, spoken lovingly—” 

“Harriet, telephone Frances and ask her 
to come here at once,” Mrs. Bennet inter. 
rupted. ‘‘And then try to get Arthur anj 
tell him I want him.” She tapped her foot 
impatiently until Miss Smiley returned from 
the telephone to say that Francie was on her 
way and Bim was not at his offce but would 
be given the message as soon as he cam 
in. 

Francie came quickly, and Evans led her 
up-stairs to the morning-room, where four 
solemn ladies and Lily, the spaniel, sit 
among dark red cretonne roses. 

“Frances, Mrs. Lambert has kindly brought 
us something extremely disagreeable which 
you may not have seen.” Mrs, Bennet 
averted her face, but indicated the periodical 
with her lorgnette. ‘It seems to concem 
my son and—that Mrs. Nichols.” (Not an 
hour since “that Mrs. Nichols” had been 
‘sweet little Sylvia.’’) ‘‘Please read it and 
tell me if you know anything about it.” 

“Perhaps I had better—”’ Mrs. Lambert 
got ready to make a tactful tiptoe exit. 

“*No, Mrs. Lambert, please stay. There is 
nothing that we wish to hide from any one— 
I’m sure I needn’t tell you that. Well 
Frances?” 

Francie lifted her eyes from the page over 
which a little black veil seemed to float, and 
smiled apologetically. 

“T’m afraid I don’t feel very well—I don't 
seem to be able to read it. You read it to 
me!”’ She turned to twittering Harriet. 

“Oh, Cousin Emily, I don’t think—” 

Mrs. Bennet’s foot tapped faster than ever. 
“Read it, please, Harriet.” 

The poor lady, scarlet with embarrassment 
coughed, adjusted her pince-nez, looked im- 
ploringly over the top of them at inexorable 
Mrs. Bennet, and read in a low, hurried voice, 
with many stops to clear her throat: 





“*T wonder if the lovely young divorcée 
with the big brown eyes and the golden hair 
thinks no one notices the oft-repeated 
luncheons @ deux in a cozy corner of the Crilion, 
when her companion is invariably the good- 
looking younzer son of an ultra-conservative 
grande dame whose town house is one of the 
handsomest in the West Fifties, and whose 
summers are divided between Connecticut 
and Long Island. The pretty and bejeweled 
young divorcée in question is herself of the 
sacrosanct inner circle of Society, numbering 
among her relatives a bishop much in demand 
at fashionable weddings. Her constant com- 
panion is still a benedict, but those who have 
seen him with the beautiful blonde feel that 
it cannot be long before his pretty and appat- 
ently indifferent wife sets him free, and the§ 
quidnuncs say that when that time ne 
society will hear the tocsin of a wedding: 
that will start divorcée and benedict on 4 
second honeymoon. “iquancy 1S added to 
the situation by the fact that the benedict 
mother and the divorcée’s aunt, ~— 
friends, are in complete ignorance of the litle 
comédie d’amour. The tabbies are all-agos, 
and predict that fur will fly. when 4 
exalted dames discover what 1s already 
secret de Polichinelle. 7 

“*The connubial bird has been busy 
dropping his bundles here, there— 
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“Oh, that hasn’t anything to do with 4 
“‘Oh, I hope not, yet!”’ said France, © 
sudden spurt of hysterical laughter in 
the other ladies did not join 
=< “ou know? 
“Ts there any truth in this, do you kno 
(Continued on page 114) 
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Let the PEACOCK STYLE BOOK bring Fifth Avenue to you 


The Peacock Style Book illustrates all the new Pea- 
cock Models—for Promenade, Sports and Evening. 
It brings the accepted shoe styles of Fifth Avenue 
direct to you and makes it so easy for you to have 
New York’s Smartest Styles months before they reach 


Fill in the coupon below ow and your copy of the 
Peacock Style Book will reach you by return mail! 
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PEACOCK SHOP 


“When I feel that my shoes 





are so distinctive, a new 
confidence comes to me— 
that helps greatly to make 
my pictures a success!” 
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PEACOCK SHOP, 7 West 42nd Street, New York. 
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“Every truth, I imagine. Bim’s been 
crazy about Sylvia Nichols for ages.” 

‘How could you let it go so far? I blame 
Arthur, yes, I blame him bitterly; but the 
husband is never so much to blame as the 
wife in an affair like this. Sit down, Harriet. 
What do you propose to do?” 

“IT propose to let him go free, if he wants to 
go.” Francie stood up, flinging back her 
head with a lovely gesture. ‘‘He has always 
been free, but I will let him go with all my 
friendship and affection. We haven’t suc- 
ceeded in making each other happy—perhaps, 
as you say, I have been more to blame than 
he: , I want to be happy myself, and i want 
Bim to be. Now I think I'll go home.” 

“No, no! You can’t go yet! Listen to me, 
Frances. You and Arthur must make up 
your misunderstanding. You can’t talk of 
leaving him in this airy fashion. There’s 
never been a divorce in our family, never, 
and there must not be one now!” 


HE Aubusson carpet with its ribbons 

and roses seemed to be heaving in long, 
slow waves like a ground-swell. 

“Marriage is sacred. Divorce is not re- 
spectable. You had no right to let things 


| come to such a pass—it was outrageous of 





| mottling of reddish-purple. 





| 





you—but now that you have you sha’n’t 
disgrace us. Do you hear me, Frances? I 
say I will not listen to any talk of a divorce.” 

The angry voice went on, beating on 
Francie’s quivering nerves. 

Suddenly the whole muddled situation 
became intolerable. With the devastating 
recklessness that the most sensitive and self- 
controlled person is sometimes capable of, 
she burst out: 

‘Bim and I were never married!” 

At last they knew—their whole world knew, 
since Mrs. Lambert had heard. Oh, the relief! 
Tears burst from her eyes and poured down 
her face—all, all of her was bursting free! 
She had told! This is the way the sky-rocket 
feels when it bursts in the sky! 

But through the relief she remembered with 
a surge of shame that she had broken her 
promise to Bim. She had no right to tell 
without warning him. She had broken her 
way to truth through the barrier of her 
promise. 

Through a patter of sounds—Olive’s dis- 
gusted ‘Ugh! Miss Smiley’s and Mrs. 
Lambert’s cries, Lily’s yelp as some one 
stepped on her—came Mrs. Bennet’s voice, 
unfamiliar in its pain. 

“T don’t believe you—my son—” 

“Oh, no, no! It wasn’t Bim’s fault! You 
mustn’t blame Bim! He’s hated it, he’s 
loathed it always! But he did it for my sake. 
Think anything you like of me—say anything 
to me—but don’t blame Bim!” 

“But why? Why did you do it? Why?” 

Through her sobs she tried to explain what 
had been her passionate belief. 

“T thought it was the only right thing to 
do—to leave each other free, so that if love 
should go—I thought that love was too holy 
to bind—like—like putting an angel in 
chains—” 

Mrs. Bennet’s face had gone ashy, with a 
She looked at 
Francie blankly. 

‘Please, please, Mrs. Bennet, try to under- 
stand. It’s all my fault. I'll go away and 
you'll never see me again, and then you must 
forgive Bim and forget me. Please try to 
understand!”’ She wrung her shaking hands 
in the violence of her emotion, in her effort to 
reach the other, to bring some look of under- 
standing to her horrified face. 

“Bim wouldn’t at first—not until Mother 
died—but then he was so sorry for me. I 
know now that it was an awful thing of me to 
do, when he thought it was wrong—I ought 
to have had the strength to send him away. 
But don’t blame Bim because he felt pity for 
me.” 

She added brokenly: 

“T’m so ashamed of having deceived you 


all. 


UT she looked at them in vain. Their 

faces were closed against her, except the 
red bewildered face of Harriet Smiley, in 
whose tear-filled eyes a frightened pity shone 
before the eyelids fell. 

“Hush! Some one is coming—Arthur and 
Lockwood—” 

The two men entered, their affable salu- 
tations dying away as they looked around the 
room. 

“What's the matter?” 

“*T’ve just told them that we aren’t married, 
Bim.” 

“You promised you wouldn’t!” 

“T know. I’m sorry—I’m terribly sorry— 
I don’t know why I did. Please take me 
home.” 

“But what in God’s name started you off?” 

“This,” said Olive, pointing to the para- 
graph about himself and Sylvia. “‘ Perhaps 
you've seen it.” 

“Yes, I have.” He had just spent an 
exhausting hour in consoling Sylvia, who had 
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seen it also. “What infernal 
that here?” 

Mrs. Lambert’s mouth puckered 
draw-string was run through it, . : 
seemed so wonderfully right, so far ; sid 
long ago, this morning safe at — 
rectory breakfast table, when he said the } 
was an errand that needed a woman's “el, 
ness more than a man’s Strength or tone 
out now she was not so sure. How ha 
would be to hear about this sad pt cree 
could hardly wait to get home to tell his : 

““Mother—you’re not to blame > Soe 

“‘Arthur—I don’t believe this—thies 
that she says! It isn’t possible!” ses 
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“Good God!” said Loc kwood 

“And what—’ Mrs. Bennet’s , 
failed her. Gathering herself togeth : 
tried again. , 

“What do you propose to do, may I asd 

“That depends entirely on what Fn 
wishes.” J = 

“If this unbelievable thing is true, of ¢ 
my brother will do the only decent thing 

“Oh, Lockwood, it’s none of your busin 
No, excuse me, I shouldn’t have said thd 
But can’t you understand? It isn’t Bi 
fault a bit—he always hated it, he just did is 
make me happy. He always wanted us 
get married; it’s I who wouldn't” 4 
laughed hysterically. Poor Bim! Sack 
unwilling villain from the first! ‘ 

But how awful to laugh! And now she} 
begun, she couldn’t stop herself, She F 
as if she were on a crazy merry-go-toin 
whirling sick and dizzy, catching noy 
glimpse of Harriet with her mouth ope 
her face the color of the cretonne rose 
Lily climbing into her basket, with one | 
spraddling out behind, now Mrs. Lambert j: 
brown velvet hat like a chocolate layer-cai 
She must stop laughing—but how could & 
looking at the solemn faces? 

“Bim, Bim, take me home!” 

“Yes, take her home. And I hope I x 
see her again as long as I live.” 





E WAS furious with her! Why had : 
broken her promise, blurted out th 
secret? And in front of that Lambert wom 
too! He went to his dressing-room and begd 
jerking out pajamas, underclothes. | 
would go to the club, for the present. Butt; 
off this shirt—off that one! 

They were going to separate. 
would find her happiness in her music, Bi 
would find his with Sylvia—perhaps; he fé 
pessimistic on the subject of Woman 
present. 

Being vaguely magnificent about finan 
he had been surprised and a little shocked 
Francie’s simple attitude toward the questi 
She did not mind talking about it perfect 
openly. If Bim wanted to lend—all right, t 
give her, if it would make him feel better4 
enough to see her through the first year 4 
study, she would take it gladly and gratef 

He went down-stairs and found her si 
on the floor, almost in the fire, her blue dre 
spread in a little pool around her. She ha 
been crying, her nose and eyes were red, a1 
tendrils of hair were plastered to one 
cheek, but she tried to smile at him. 

“Don’t look so—so—well, the way you 4 
looking, Bimbo. We knew all along it wa 
an experiment, and it just hasn’t been a su 
cessful one.” ! 

“You're right; it hasn’t been a succesif 
one.” He gave a vicious kick to a flamig 
log that had fallen forward. ‘What are yd 
trying to do, set yourself afire?” 

“I’m trying to get warm.” He saw th 
she was shivering. “I think I’m a litt 
nervous, maybe.” 

Vell—” he said, standing in the doorwa 
uncertainly. It seemed absurd to think 
was going away for good. His eyes roam 
around the room, catching here and the 
familiar objects that glimmered throu 
deepening twilight—a procession of porcelai 
Chinese figures in robes of robin’s-egg bl 
and primrose pink, a pale silk cushion, a ba 
relief of a Detla Robbia baby angel who 
wings seemed to stir in the firelight. Franci 
face was turned to the fire, so that he only s4 
the curve of her cheek, but her hands, 
against the blue of her dress, were clasping a! 
unclasping nervously in her lap. : 

“T suppose you'll be letting that red-hairé 
fellow know about us— I suppose youll 
letting him come to you now!” he wanted 
shout at her, not knowing that Tommy ¥ 
dead. ‘Well, I wish you joy of your tr 
headed friend and your wonderful career: 
The words rang so clearly in his head th 
when she turned toward him he thought 
must have spoken them aloud. | 

“T hope you'll be happy, Bim.” | 

He gave a short laugh. ‘Fine time to& 
about being happy!” ed 

“Tt’s our only chance. We haven t had 
ghost of a one before, because we've doded 
we haven’t faced things squarcly. But no 
at last, we’ve been honest with the world 2 

(Continued on page 110) 
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A RADIANT beauty is captured and kept in crystal! 
Watch the gay little lights of candle flames reflected— 
there is glimmering mystery, haunting magic in glass. 
In the lasting loveliness of Fostoria glassware are charms 
both friendly and formal; its quality is beyond ques- 
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glasses, or would you prefer parfait glasses? Would 
you like a console set, bowl and candlesticks rich in 
color, encrusted with coin gold? A compote? A candy 
jar? A set of salad plates, clear colored crystal? .... Re- 
peated use means constantly increasing pleasure in the 
possession of Fostoria glassware. Someone will cherish 
your gift of Fostoria through the years... This 
season remember the vogue for colored crystal— the 
social prominence of all fine glassware. The Fostoria 


Glass Company, Moundsville, W Va. 
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(Continued from page 114) 


with each other, and I do believe that’s going 
to be our salvation!” 

“Well, we'll need all the salvation that’s 
coming to us, with the mess we’ve made of 
things,” he said bitterly. 

“T know—and it’s been my fault. It was 
contemptible of me to let you sacrifice your 
convictions just because you were sorry for 
me—about Mother, I mean. I’m so ashamed 
—so ashamed—I don’t know how—please try 
to forgive me, Bim.” 

“You're crazy, Francie! It wasn’t your 
fault, ever.” 

She shook her head silently, looking away 
from him again. 

“Well—’”’ he said. 

How did one leave home forever? Should 
he say good-by, or anything? 

“Well—you know where you can reach 
me— Anything—” 

The front door shut. This was the end. 
Soon she would begin to realize what had 
happened, no doubt, but now she only wanted 
to rest her heavy head. She let it drop on the 
seat of a chair. Just to keep still. Never to 
move again. The fire died down, and dark- 
ness filled the room like water, drowning the 
light that glimmered here and there, drowning 
the white hands that lay so still. 





NFORTUNATE Harriet Smiley attracted 

minor misfortunes as a lightning-rod 
attracts lightning. If there was a piece of 
solder in the tinned peas, it was she who 
crashed down on it; if there was an extra 
large coiffure in a theater, her seat was behind 
it. She continually got wet paint on her 
clothes, had to stand in street cars, lost her hat 
in wind storms. Now she walked from the 
Belleridge station to Aunt May Conyngham’s 
house on Hilltop Road, one eye closed and 
streaming from a cinder. Occasionally she 
dabbed at it futilely with her handkerchief, or 
blew her poor red nose. The February wind 
tilted her hat, set her hair flying, and played 
practical jokes with her petticoats. 

But in spite of cold wind and cinders, she 
was happier, more important, more tinglingly 
alive than she had been in years. She would 
have been horrified to be told she was happy. 
She thought she was heartbroken over this 
tragic business of Bim and Francie. ‘‘How 
awful it all is!” she thought to herself, pranc- 
ing along buoyantly. 

She had never been so in the center of 
things in her life as since the day, two weeks 
ago, when Cousin Emily sent her to Belleridge 
to see McDonald’s wife, who had just had a 
baby. Passing the house on Peachtree Lane 
she had noticed the door was open and the 
shades were up, had scuttled past, changed 
her mind, come back, looked up and down the 
street nervously, and finally darted in. And 
there had been Francie, crying as if her heart 
would break, among the dust sheets and the 
moth balls. 


HE had come to pack things up, she said, 

but she couldn't seem to get anything 
done. She couldn’t go home on the train, 
because she wasn’t able to stop crying, no 
matter how hard she tried. And where 
could she go in Belleridge? Looking at Harriet 
with streaming eyes, she had said: 

“Oh, Harriet, help me!” 

Beautiful, bewildering words, making 
Harriet hers forever! Dizzy with responsi- 
bility, she had telephoned for a taxi and 
taken Francie to Mrs. Conyngham’s, where 
Dr. Ramsay said she had evidently been 
through a great strain (so nice of him to put 
it that way, Harriet thought, because, of 
course, he knew), that she had gone to pieces 
nervously, and that she must be kept 
quiet. 

And there she had been ever since, although 
before she would stay she had made Harriet 
promise to tell Aunt May everything about 
herself and Bim, and Harriet had screamed 
the whole affair into the ear-trumpet. Aunt 
May seemed to take it so quietly that she 
sometimes thought she could not have under- 
stood, but she had done her best. 

Harriet’s visits to the invalid were sur- 
rounded by as much planning, mystery, and 
terror as if they had been so many plots to kill 
a king. For such a long time she had been 
under Mrs. Bennet’s thumb that even when 
the thumb was lifted—which it seldom was— 
she retained her groveling position. Suppose 
Cousin Emily should discover that she was 
going to see Francie? The very thought 
made Harriet feel as if she had been struck 
violently in the stomach. 

Before she had started for Belleridge this 
morning she had offered such a toppling 
tower of circumstantial details and con- 
tradictions as to how she meant to spend the 
day that Mrs. Bennet would certainly have 
been suspicious if she had been paying the 
slightest attention. And now she peered 
anxiously around every corner, afraid of 
meeting some one who would know her and 
tell Cousin Emily. Of course she could 
always say she was going to The Hemlocks, 
and it wouldn't be a lie, because she really 





was, afterwards, to see if the ; 

stopped the roaring in the hot eater hy 
Cousin Emily’s bathroom, and to get aa 5 
cameo brooch of the drinking doves that 
been brought her from Rome when sh tha 
little girl, and which she had mourned “ 

all winter, until suddenly in the middle of 
night she remembered she had hidden ; r: 
the toe of an old satin slipper so that he 
chambermaid shouldn’t be tempted ‘eine 
her strength. Yond 

Then, in spite of her care, she ran ht; 
Mrs. Stimson coming out of the W. “7 
Exchange. oman 
aan os Miss Smiley! What are you doin 

“I’m on my way to The Hemlocks— 
course the caretaker is splendid, but one of th 
pipes began to roar—isn’t it windy? nj 
then McDonald’s wife has a new dear itld 
baby, and of course it means so much to “ 
like that to have us—” pes 

Oh, why didn’t the woman go on? Ss 
was such a friend of Mrs. Lambert’s and Mr 
Sprague’s—she’d find out, and tell them. and 
they’d tell Cousin Emily. ae 

“How is Mrs. Bennet?” asked Ms 
Stimson solemnly, in a lowered voice. “Really 
Miss Smiley, you don’t know how my hea 
aches for her. As Mrs. Lambert says. ji’: 
really worse than a death in the family 
because there at least you have religion, Dy 
give her my dear, dear love, and tell her j 
there’s anything I can do—” 

“Thank you—thank you so much—” 

“As for that girl, I just can’t express my 
feelings about her! The whole business ; 
really too disgusting to speak of, isn’t it?’ 

“Tt really is,” poor silly Harriet agreed 
earnestly, as she always did with every on 

“‘And of course you can’t help wonderin: 
with a girl of that type, how many other 
times and with how many other men she 
tried her wonderful experiment.” 

“‘T know, that zs the trouble.” 

“Well, I’m old-fashioned, and I’m glad of it 
When I think of the shamelessness—” 

“Yes, I know.” 

But hurrying on, a voice cried in her heart 
that she had denied some one she loved, an 
the tears rose hot in her eyes. Poor Harriet 
Peter! 









O STOP the crying voice, she turned in at 
Mr. McGurk’s and bought a dozen dafii 
dils to take to Francie. Thank goodness, there 
was a new girl in the shop, instead of in- 
quisitive Miss McGurk, so that Harriet didn’t 
have to tell any more of what she euphemis; 
tically called ‘‘tarradiddles.” 
“Well, Caroline, how is our invalid this 
afternoon?” she fluted at Mrs. Conyngham’s 
front door. 
“*Ain’t no invalid in this house, if the way 
she ate her lunch’s any sign,” stern Caroline 
replied. ‘‘You just go on up, Miss Smiley— 
the stairs is hard on my legs. Here, hold on, 
might’s well take up a vase for them daflys 
while you’re about it.” 
Francie lay in the midst of the broad, snowy 
meadow of Aunt May’s guest-room bed. (a 
the walls, dim pink like the lining of a mush- 
room, hung ‘The Huguenot Lovers,” “The 
Light of the World,” and ferns and seaweeds 
pressed by Aunt May’s mother. The room 
had its own faint fragrance, a mingling of old 
wood, old books, a hint of camphor, and the 
pine-logs burning in the fireplace. 
Miss Smiley entered on prancing tiptoe. 
just in case Francie was asleep; but she was 
awake and smiling at her. ; 
“Hello, Harriet! Oh, daffodils! Oh! , 
the poor darlings, how tightly they’re laced 

Harriet cut the raffia that bound their 
stems, and shook the daffodils into the water, 
and the whole room seemed to become tremu- 
lous with delight. _ 

‘How goes it with the sick-a-bed lady? 

“T’m all right again, but lazy. I'ma ielly- 
fish cast up on a silver shore. Now tell me 
all about everything, and don’t leave out # 
word. I’m madly interested.” 

“Honest Injun? Well—!” 

Where to begin? Harriet’s face took 0 
the muffled, pleased, and slightly embarrass 
look of one who has popped in a much-too-big 
but delicious chocolate. 

“Mrs. Bennet first.” 

“You truly-ruly want me to ’fess up 
everything, cross my heart and hope to ¢ 

“T truly do.” 

“Well, Cousin Emily is utterly prostrated 
Well, not exactly that, I don’t mean, hd 
anyway she just can’t get over It. If s : 
knew I’d come to see you—!” she shuddere? 
involuntarily, and sunk her voice to an ores 
lower pitch. ‘Of course it was 4 shock 9) 
her, and I know it’s an awful thing to say, but 
she really and truly is acting like the 
divil!” 1 Geille 

Nothing would have induced Miss 5m! he 
to say devil except when she was teaching t . 
catechism to her Sunday-school class, DU 
divil was different ; tal 

“And you know, I think Olive keeps He 
(Continued on page 11 
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CENE: She decides her table should say 

“Distinguished simplicity.” So she tries ar- 
rangement upon arrangement. Changing linens. 
Adding china—subtracting it. Elaborating 
the floral centerpiece; subduing it. At last in 
despair, she faces the reality. The trouble is 
with the silverware. She can’t cover it up, or 
dispense with it. It WILL dominate. And to 
get distinguished simplicity, that effect must 
exist, first of all, in the silverware. 

rr 

Distinguished simplicity! Rare in any 
att! More rare in modern silver. 


A few designs attain magnificence. A 
few others, simplicity. But Pantheon 
is that rare design which 


WHENCE TABLES DERIVE 


THEIR 
I. curs 





FFECTS 


forms. Its proportions, — massive. 
Every detail finely wrought in solid 
silver. 


Restrain Pantheon any more,—and it 
would fail of magnificence. Restrain it 
any less,—and it would lose in sim- 
plicity. Pantheon strikes that fine 
balance which results in distinguished 
simplicity. 

Your jeweler will be glad to consult 
with you about developing a Pantheon 
service. If you will write us, we shall 
send you a book which 





combines the two, attain- 
ing the unattainable, — 
distinguished simplicity. 


Pantheon’s lines are 





straight, strong, sweep- 





shows the complete, cor- 
rect service, and give you 
the name of the nearest 


jeweler whocan show you 





actual pieces. Dept. 3-82, 





ing. Its decoration, — 
restrained and in Greek 
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cA “PORTFOLIO OF ‘PORTRAITS 





1 * The Child 

2° The Débutante 

3 ° The Bride 

4° The Mother 

5 * The Man 

6 * The Family Group 


The Mother 


HARM is a curious thing—so indefinite 

that one has difficulty in finding words to 
describe it. Yet when we say a person has 
charm we have said everything. And a photo- 
graph may have charm just as an individual 
may have it and for reasons as difficult to 
Perhaps the charm that so many 
Campbell photographs possess is the charm 


define. 


of simplicity. In photographs of a mother 
and her child, for instance, the Campbell 
Studios strive to express many things—de- 
votion, grace and the love that exists be- 
tween mother and child—but always with 
the utmost degree of simplicity. It is from 
long experience that we venture to say that 
Campbell photographs of you and your 
family will thoroughly please you. 


Either at our studios or in your own home 
Send for the Complete Portfolic 
If you are interested we shall be glad to 


send you the Campbell Studios portfolio 
with reproductions of six photographs 


AMPBELL Stupios 


“Photographs You'll Always Treasure” 


580 FIFTH AVENUE * NEW YORK 
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(Continued from page 116) 


stirred up about it It’s a perfectly dreadful 
thing to say, but I sort of can’t help thinking 
poor Olive can’t forgive you for little John’s 
having loved you so much,” she continued 
with unexpected insight. 

“Have you seen Bim?” 


N ISS SMILEY’S voice grew low and 
4 solemn as the voice of one who speaks 
of the dead. 

“He’s gone to Washington. He had a 
fight with Lockwood and they aren’t partners 
any more.” 

“A fight? About me?” 

“T’m afraid so.” 

“Oh, poor Bimbo!" She began to cry, for 
she was still shaken, and tears came easily. 
“Oh, Harriet, I didn't mean to hurt him! I 
thought I was doing what was right—I 
thought I was trying to keep freedom for us 
both. And now I see I was only grabbing for 
my own happiness. I was crazy about Bim, 
but I didn’t know whether I was going to like 
him. My whole mind was intent on myself 
and my own chances for happiness, so I didn’t 
examine my own heart carefully enough 
before I lived with him. And now I’ve made 
this horrible mess of everything. But Bim 
will be all right, won’t he, Harriet? Every- 
body will know, but people forgive a man, 
don’t they? Tell them it was my fault, 
Harriet. Tell them they mustn’t blame Bim. 
When I’ve gone away his mother will forgive 
him. He’s a man, and her son. I’ve done a 
dreadful thing, but I haven’t smashed his life 
to pieces, because it’s Sylvia he cares for, and 
hecause we were honest with each other before 
we parted. But it’s terribly hard for him 
now.” 

“Hush! Hush! You mustn’t—you'll make 
yourself worse.” 

“No, I won’t—I promise. I’ve kept things 
to myself for so long. The internal twistings 
and turnings I’ve gone through to avoid 
facing the issue! It’s been spiritual suicide. 
Oh, Harriet, I wish I hadn’t done it! I wish 
I’d been brave enough to send him away 
when I wasn’t certain, or else marry him and 
take the risks other people take. I am 
scalded with shame—” 

“There, there,’ Harriet murmured, trem- 
bling and glowing. Oh, if she could only say 
something beautiful and comforting, think of 
something from the Bible—or perhaps Tenny- 
son. “In Memoriam” was full of things—if 
she could only remember! But she could 
think of nothing but: ‘There, there—” 

““T used to wonder how those wild pathetic 
people who shout and rant in Hyde Park— 
you know—could feel that much conviction 
about anything, but I know now. I want to 
tell everybody—everybody in the world— 
that free love and trial marriage and all the 
other evasions are awful—they don’t help 
you, they aren’t any answer to anything, and 
I don’t believe divorce is either. Nothing 
external can be, can it? But I thought it 
could. I was really trying to be—to be 
honest—” 

The tears sprang to Harriet’s eyes. 

“It’s hard to be honest and brave,” she 
said. 

“How can you be so good to me when you 
think I’ve been so wicked?” 

“I’m not—I'm not! But I just—sort of— 
try to understand.” 

“*Try to understand! Oh, Harriet, that’s 
everything! Everything in the world. To 
love every one—that sounds too hard—but 
just to try to understand—lI think it’s the 
answer to everything!” 


HE lay still, her eyes on the sunny daffodils, 

remembering her talk with Tommy 
Fernoy almost a year ago; wondering, as she 
had so often wondered, whether he had 
guessed her secret and had been trying to help 
her ‘To try to understand. That was what 
he had told her, too. 

‘““Would you like me to read to you, lady- 
love?”’ questioned the anxious voice beside 
her. “‘You could shut your eyes and maybe 
it would put you to sleep.” 

Francie turned to her with her lovely smile. 

“You and Aunt May both believe that 
what I have done is mortal sin, and yet you 
are so good to me. God is in you both, 
Harriet.” 

Harriet Smiley looked at her for a moment 
with shining eyes and then, covering her face 
with her hands, burst into loud, uncontrollable 
weeping. 


GAINT echoes had come to Francie from 
the rest of the outside world. Mr. 
Lambert came to talk with her, but valiant 
Aunt May kept him shouting in the drawing- 
room. He was one of the few people who did 
come, for most of Mrs. Conyngham’s friends 
avoided the house as if it held a smallpox 
patient. Bernard Jackson wrote to Francie, 
such small India-ink messages in the center 
of such big white sheets of paper that it was 
like a procession of white elephants carrying 
each a blackberry. He was thrilled but 
nervous, for he had expressed himself to her as 


violently in favor of free love, a hardh 
knew what might be expected of oe Elaine 
Humphrey was reported as Saying: “4 
splendid gesture!” and wa writing a 
about it, to her mother’s horror; but most 
the ladies of Belleridge said, talking it o - 
that it was too disgusting to talk about. ad 
the gentlemen treated the subject with loud 
and merry laughter. Some of them 
in their secret hearts, have liked to try it, or 
wished that they, too, were free of the h 
— = in “4 to deafen themselves tothe 
aint whispers, found j scessary to j 
loudest of al , 2 ae 
Lady Morley, pausing in New Y. 
to Francie: ” New Yona 


“T have poet of your mad 
doings, my little white goose! How 

but why? And now you have let 
stately blond young man, what will you do? 
Why not come to England with me? ] 
haven’t a farthing at present, but I’m going 
to make millions of pounds, either by growing 
lavender or breeding spaniels. Which shall 
it be? Come with me, and as I don’t know 
anything about either you shall choose which: 
but I think the spaniels, don’t you, they’re so 
silky and red, and wrinkle their foreheads into 
such soft, puzzled frowns. Have you yet 


read the ‘Last Poems’—’ 


Tomantic 


Soon she would find a room somewhere, 
Weigelt would be back in a month, and her 
work would begin. But now she only wanted 
to lie still, free, free, not apprehensive of 
Bim’s disapproval, not straining to make 
their union complete, as it never had been, 
never could be. And with nothing, nothing 
to hide from any one. No more strain. 
Relief! 

\t first she had been tense with pain, filled 
with panic, a fountain of tears. Her brain, 
when she tried to think, felt tight as a clenched 
fist. But there is a close connection between 
an aching head and an aching heart, and as 
she recovered the poison of depression left her, 
and she was flooded by a still, bright happiness. 


REE! She was free! And she had not 

really hurt any one, for Bim would have 
his Sylvia. She lay still, hour after hour, as 
lightly as if she lay on a cloud in the sky, 
whispering to herself now and then that one 
word “ Relief!” 

Caroline scolded and spoiled her, of her own 
accord toiling grumblingly up and down stairs 
with bowls of bubbling-hot milk toast or the 
first muddy, storm-battered snowdrops; Aunt 
May brought her the books of her own girl- 
hood that she re-read still between detective 
stories—‘‘ Good-by, Sweetheart!” and “Cometh 
up as a Flower,” “Pink and White Tyranny,” 
“The Little Moorland Princess,’ “Not Like 
Other Girls’ —faded blue and green volumes 
holding between their pages straw-colored 
flowers put there long ago. Or the old 
woman would sit beside her, knitting a vague 
sack-like something that was supposed to 
one of a pair of socks for McDonald’s baby 
but was more the size of a shirt, dropping her 
stitches and tangling herself in her wool. : 

Propped up by pillows, Francie lay looking 
at the big photograph album, pensive ladies 
and stern gentlemen gazing from their pale 
gray gilt-rimmed windows as_ the thick, 
smooth leaves fell, slap-slap. 

“‘Who’s this little boy, Aunt May? With 
gathered trousers and a round straw hat? 

“Dear me! That’s Bim’s father!” 

“And who’s this, with jet buttons and a 
bosom and a bustle?” 

“Cousin Katie Lockwood—dead_ ever s¢ 
long ago. I remember her postiche falling off 
at a ball.” , 

“What's a postiche? No, never mind. 
Oh, what a darling picture!” 

“Why, that’s of Robert and me when we 
were first married,” said Aunt May, pleased. 
“The ribbon on that bonnet was lilac satin, 
and the dress was lilac, too, and Father gave 
me that black lace shawl. I recollect I 
wanted to cry all the time the man was taking 
us, Robert had been so sharp with me about 
holding my shoulders back. I never could 
remember to.” “9 

“Were you happy together, Aunt May! 

“Ves, we had it taken together. 

““No—were you happy? Was your mar 
riage happy?” 

Her ns gl withered cheeks flushed. Too 
loyal to say she hadn’t been happy, too honest 
to say she had, she pretended not to hear. , 

“T wonder why husbands and wives aren't 
happier together?” Francie went on, more 
to herself than to the other. “‘If men were 
more enthusiastic about letting their women 
do other things than just be wives It me 
help, but those awful first weeks are what do 
the harm, when you have pretty new ¢ 
and pretty new ways and spoil him fer - 
being contented with just part of you. he 
it is again—not being quite honest. If he 
thinks of you as a tea-rose, can you be strong; 
minded enough to insist on being a potato: 

(Continued on page 120) 
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The Mystery of Flowers 
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“Would you, dear?” Aunt May answered 
from far away. “I'll tell Caroline. Baked, 
with a httle butter?” 

““Yes—no—aAunt May, do you think Bim 
and I were dreadfully wicked?” 

“T think you did a very wrong thing, but 
I love you just the same.” 

She did love Bim and Francie so much, but 
it made her ache all over to think what a 
dreadful thing they had done. It was against 
everything that she had been taught and 
everything that she believed. To know that 
marriage was holy, that God Himself had 
joined you together—that gave you courage 
and strength, no matter how unhappy you 
were. You didn’t have to be happy to be 
faithful. No one had known that better than 
Aunt May. 

Marriage was holy. That had been her 
consolation, her compensation, for all that 
she had lost, for all that she had never- had. 

Marriage was holy. What Bim and Francie 
had done was sin. But she loved them both 
so much. Every night she knelt until her 
old knees ached, praying that they should be 
forgiven. 





ARRIET SMILEY, preparing for her 
virgin slumbers, rubbed cold-cream into 
the corners of eyes and mouth with a circular 
upward movement, gave her scanty hair fifty 
strokes of the brush on one side, fifty on the 
other, before winding it on curling-pins, and 
made twenty languid bows in a half-hearted 
attempt to touch the floor with her finger- 
tips. Then, glistening-faced and knobby- 
headed and wearing a flannel jacket of a 
violent zinnia pink, she opened the window, 
but not recklessly, climbed into bed, and 
began to read “her chapter ” 

In the midst of it she jumped like a fright- 
ened rabbit at a sudden tapping on her door. 

“Tt’s me, ma’am—Elizabeth,” said a 
muffled voice from a mouth evidently plas- 
tered tight against the crack. 

“Mercy! Wait a minute!” She scuttled 
out of bed and unlocked the door. ‘“‘ What in 
the world’s the matter?” 

“Tt’s Mr. Arthur, ma’am; he’s down- 
stairs, and he says he has to see you, he says to 
tell you it’s very important.” 

“Mercy, Elizabeth! Mr. Arthur? Why, 
it’s way after eleven!” 

‘“‘Ves’m, we was all in bed when the bell 
rang. My heart’s beating yet,” said Elizabeth, 
spreading a dramatic hand ‘over a section of 
purple-flannel-covered bosom. 

‘Oh, goodness, what can be the matter?” 
Miss Smiley ran from closet to dressing-table 
in a terrible flutter, getting her best silk 
kimono with the storks and the wisteria, and 
the boudoir cap with the pink rosebuds that 
poor Georgie Miller had made her for Christ- 
mas. Then remembering her position and 
Elizabeth’s in spite of their mutual dressing- 
gowns and curling-pins, she became the great 
lady, calm, poised, equal to any emergency. 
A vague idea of keeping the servants from 
“talking” drifted through her mind. She 
must act as if everything was perfectly usual. 

“That will do, thank you, Elizabeth. You 
needn’t wait up. I will let Mr. Arthur out.” 


RAWN back by the merciless yet divine 
bond between himself and Francie, Bim 
waited in the drawing-room, haggard and 
travel-stained as Harriet had never seen him 
before in all his well-dressed, nonchalant life. 

‘“‘Harriet—” 

She could see a muscle twitching in his 
cheek as he stopped for a moment, gathering 
himself together. 

“Do you know where Francie is?” 

‘“*She’s at Aunt May’s.” 

“Whew!” He dropped into a chair as if 
his strength had left him utterly. ‘‘ My God, 
I was nearly crazy, I was so scared! They 
said at the apartment she was in Belleridge, 
but I called up the house and no one answered. 
I thought maybe she’d run away or some- 
thing—I thought maybe I wouldn’t be able 
to find her. Is she all right?” 

“Well, she’s been a pretty sick little girlie,” 
Harriet told him importantly. “It was 
nerves, Dr. Ramsay said. She couldn't 
seem to stop crying.” 

‘Poor little kid, no wonder.” 

“But she’s fine and dandy now, only he 
wants her to keep quiet for just a Jittle bit 
longer.” 

‘You're sure she’s all right? You aren’t 
keeping anything from me?” 

‘*She’s all right, cross my heart and hope to 
die, and Aunt May’s taking the bestest sort 
of care of her. I was there this afternoon.” 

‘How have the others treated her? Never 
mind, you don’t have to tell me. You're a 
good sport to stick by her, Harriet. You 
always have been our friend, haven’t you? 
I’ve never forgotten your writing to me when 
Mrs. Gaythorn killed herself—and Francie 
told me once that you were always fine to 
her.” 

Harriet gave a queer, startling squawk, and 
burst into tears. It had been such a day of 
emotion. But Bim hardly noticed. 


“Does she—I don’t suppose she ey 
well, I mean, has she ever spoken of m a 

“Oh, yes, yes, indeed!”’ “ 

“Ts she awfully down on me?” 

“Oh, no! No, she’s not, Arthur!” 

“Do you think she’d see me? Would j 
bad for her? Harriet, I’ve got to see h It be, 
can catch the one-five out to-night, ag. 


- I won’ 
go to Aunt May’s. I won't go until ae 
morrow—but I just want to be near her.” 0- 


RANCIE, sitting up in a big chair bef 

the softly crackling fire, had found oN 

She had not found with Bim the bean 
she still believed possible—high and profo’ "| 
the love that lights the stars. She must “se 
or she could not bear to live. But ta 
again would she try to give all her love . 
one only—she must give it to the many . 

Aunt May, Harriet Smiley, Caroline—they 
had been so good to her, she could not rn 
helped loving them. But if she grew in 
mercy and pity she would love all the ion 
because she would understand them. Mr 
Bennet, most to be pitied of all, because hers 
was the tragedy, the inner death, of selfish. 
ness. Olive, unkind because she was suffering 
for her little boy. Lockwood—well Fe 
really would have to wait to love Lockwood 
until she was a little further advanced. 

It was easy enough to feel a warmth of 
gratitude, ant of affection, for Sylvia, who 
was saving her conscience by riding Bj 
with happiness. a 

She heard steps in the hall, and turning saw 
Bim standing in the doorway, with the little 
boy lost in every man looking out of his eyes 
at her. . 

She had seen that young, young look on his 
face before—showing her a nest he had found 
by the.edge of a meadow, hidden beneath the 
small scarlet leaves and jet-black berries of a 
bramble bush; spilling something on his 
mother’s table-cloth, and moving his plate 
quickly so that no one should see, So 
young, so serious, it made her want to laugh 
and cry. 

He held a big purple box, and his coat was 
beaded with moisture, for it was raining. 

“W here did you come from, Bimbo?” 

; Francie—you are getting better, aren't 
you?” 

“T’m all right—at least almost. How did 
you know anything was the matter with me?” 

“Harriet told me—I went to ask her where 
you were.” He added, hesitating: “Do you 
care if I stay and talk to you a little while? | 
thought maybe you'd like these—” He 
jerked nervously at the string, and she saw 
that his hands were shaking. 

She bent her face to the huge closely packed 
bunch of double violets, fragrant and cool. 
She looked so beautiful, his little darling, 
wrapped loosely in something as white and 
soft as a fall of snow. He went down on his 
knees beside her, his eyes imploring. 

“Francie—I thought—I thought maybe— 
of course I know you wouldn’t—” 

“T wouldn’t what, Bim?” 

“You wouldn’t marry me, in spite of every- 
thing, and come away, go west or something, 
just us away from everybody?” 

The violets fell from her hands. 

“Oh, no, Bim! Oh, no, no, no!” 


UT his face, his hands gathering up a fold 
of her dressing-gown, pleaded: “Be merci- 
ful!” 

“Oh, no, no! What about Sylvia?” 

“She wouldn’t have anything to do with 
me!” 

In spite of the sick iurching of her heart she 
could hardly keep from laughing at his sudden 
expression of naive astonishment. 

‘‘ After the rumpus I tried to kid myself into 
thinking I was crazy about her—I was, too, 
sort of, or at least I had been, but never the 
way I was about you, Francie, never—but 
anyway, I was awiully mad at you, and I 
thought you were crazy about that red- 
haired fellow that came to see you—” 

“Tommy Fernoy? He died last September. 
I didn’t know you even remembered him. 
loved him, but T never was in love with him— 
there’s a big difference, Bim.” , 

“Weren't you, honestly? Oh, Lord—! 
Oh, Francie! Well, anyway, after I went 
away that evening—you know?—all I could 
think of doing was going somewhere and 
getting drunk, so I did, and then next day, 
at least I think it was next day, I thought 
I’d show you I didn’t care, so I went to Sylvia 
and told her about us and how I'd fought with 
all the family. Maybe I wasn’t quite sober 
yet, or something, but anyway she was as mai 
as hops, said I’d insulted her, and been & 
rotter, and she never wanted to see me again 
as long as she lived.” 

“Oh, oh! Oh! Bim; I wanted you to be 
happy with her!” All her own happiness had 
been founded on that—that she had not hurt 
Bim because he would have his Sylvia. 

“Tll never be happy with any one but 
you.” 

“You'll never be happy with me. 

(Concluded on page 122) 
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‘But, DOROTHY, 


salad forks go on the INSIDE!” 


Dorothy changed the forks with 


start. ' 
gled surprise and reproval. 


a 


She resented Mary’s tone of min- 
But she re- 


gated more the fact that she didn’t know 


where the salad forks went. 
der, either. 


Mary's house. 


mother hadn’t enough silverware. 


No won- 
There were no salad forks 
sthome, nor bouillon spoons, nor many 
of the other beautiful things they used at 
Dorothy felt as though 
she had missed much—because her 











Have you enough silverware 
of beauty and correctness? 


OES your silverware make pos- 

sible correct and gracious serv- 

ing at every family meal? Does it 

help your children to be so familiar 

with correct usage that good table 

manners are their natural inheri- 
tance? 

Perhaps not! Even now you may 
be ‘getting along”’ with silverware 
that falls short of your taste and 
desire, because you fear the expense 
of purchasing the necessary pieces. 

But you need not fear it. In 
1847 Rogers Bros. Silverplate you 


4 ‘an complete your silver service at 


surprisingly littleoutlay. You may 
purchase in quantities as small as 
you desire the important niceties of 


table setting—bouillon spoons, 
salad forks, coffee spoons or serving 
pieces. Thus you may acquire, a 
little at a time, silverware whose 
beauty and durability will give you 
lasting satisfaction. 

And when you need more pieces 
in the chosen pattern, you will be 
able to get them easily; for leading 
dealers always have the newer 1847 
Rogers Bros. patterns in their stock. 

May we send you a copy of our booklet 
Y-25, “Etiquette, Entertaining and Good 
Sense,’ with authoritative table settings 
made in the Good Housekeeping Studio 
of Furnishings and Decorations? You 
will find it full of suggestions for success- 
ful entertaining. Write for it to-day. 
INTERNATIONAL SILVER Co., MERIDEN, CONN. 


1847 ROGERS BROS. 


SILVER 


PLATE 
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—then you would understand the 
source of the Meadowbrook designers’ 
inspiration— you would understand 
why these distinctive sports hats so re- 
flect Nature in coloring and design. 


Meadowbrook California Sports 
Hats are made in commodious, sun- 
swept work-rooms — from designs 
created in our roof-garden studios 
commanding an inspiring view of mag- 
nificent San Francisco Bay. 


No wonder the Meadowbrook has 
won world-wide recognition as le der- 
nier cri in sports millinery! No wonder 
smart women everywhere have come 
to know it for its sure artist’s touch in 
ornamentation and design! 


Meadowbrook California Sports 
Hats for Winter are now being shown 
in an intriguing variety of new modes 
and colors. 


Ask to see them—“at those shops 
where you would expect to find the 
best”! 


Simon Mituinery Co. 
Meadowbrook Building, 989 Market Street 
San Francisco 
EASTERN SALES OFFICE 
Louis Strauss £9 Son 
15 West 38th Street, New York City 
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family, your friends, will all forget me now, 
but if you married me they’d never forgive 
you. I’ve hurt you enough—let me go.” 

“Francie, don’t leave me—don’t leave me—’ 

“Bim, dear, I must.” 

But he did not seem to be able to hear, or 
see, or feel; only to repeat in a difficult voice, 
slowly, so that she would understand: 

“Don’t leave me.” 

“Oh, my dear, we’ve talked it all out. 
There’s nothing more to say. We'll both be 
happier presently.” 

His face worked. If he could only make 
her understand. She had never been able 
to bear hurting any one. But words would 
not come to him. He made a strangling 
sound that twisted her heart. 

‘Please, Bim, don’t!” 

He buried his twitching face on her knees, 
and she felt how he was trembling. 

“Bimbo, you break my heart.” 

“Francie, my Francie, don’t leave me.” 

“‘But it’s all settled, Bim. You agreed that 
it was best. I don’t understand what’s changed 
you. 

“T didn’t realize what it would be like, 
never to see you again. I tried to stick it 
out—I stayed away as long as I could—but 
I nearly went crazy. And then I thought, 
suppose something happened to you, and I 
didn’t know. I couldn’t stay down there. 
All the way coming up from Washington I 
thought, suppose Francie is dead, now, And 
then I knew what I'd feel like if I never 
should see you again—if you left me—” 

He broke off, shaking all over like a man 
sick with ague. 

‘Bim, you must let me go.” 

“T can’t—I can’t. Francie, please come 
away with me somewhere, and start all fresh!” 

““No, you mustn’t run away. I want you 
to stay here and face it, live it down.” 


’ 


UT he wanted a fresh start with every- 
thing different, hopeful of change with 
humanity’s pathetic hope. 

“Don’t you think it might be fun to go to 
Mexico and grow coffee? There’s a fellow 
who was in my class down there doing that, 
and he’s crazy about it.” 

She could hardly bear the hope in his face 
as he added: “It would all be so different.” 

‘Even if I married you, people would know 
about us wherever we went, Bim.” 

“T wouldn’t care, except for you.” 

“Your family! Your business! You can't 
give up everything.” 

‘“*T’m not giving up anything if I have you.” 


(Th 


Novel 


from page 120) 


rish’s 


“Just because we’ve been through a hea 
time together doesn’t mean that things = 
going to be all right from now on. Wee 
not going to be miraculously changed vn 


creatures of nothing but the purest nobjj; 
- ; St nobility 
No, we'd never be happy together.” bility. 
“T promise I’ll make you happy. [’| do 


anything!” 

“Then you will let me go.” 

He was silent. The rain beat on th 
windows, and the fire made a fluttering : 
At last he said: ; 

“*That’s what you really want?” 

“Yes, Bim.” 

“Then you must —” He choked, stopped, 
began again. “‘Then you must go. I want 
you to be happy.” 

She could not speak. Tears poured down 
her face, and she was too weak to lift her 
shaking hands to wipe them away. 

“Don’t cry, darling, it’s going to be all 
right. It’s all right, Francie.” 

She felt as if her whole body were melting 
into tears—tears of divinest love and pity. : 

“Don’t cry—everything’s going to be fine.” 

“Oh, Bimbo!” 

“Everything's going to be fine. Think of 
your music— 

“And what are you going to do?” 

“I’m going to be all right.” He pressed 
her trembling hands against his eyes. “Don't 
you worry. I’m going to be fine.” 

Sorrow rose in her heart and flooded 
through her, sorrow so deep that it was almost 
peace. They could never belong to each 
other, but they could never be free of each 
other. She might go away from him forever, 
and yet she could never take his hands from 
off her heart. She had tried so hard for 
truth. But now she knew that compassion 
must be more than integrity, that people 
must come before ideals. It was not mar- 
riage that held people together. If you could 
go, then marriage would not hold you. But 
neither would the avoidance of marriage, of 
binding forms and vows and promises, keep 
you free. If your soul felt mercy for another 
soul that needed you, then you could never 
go free. 

“Bim, marry me—keep me with you.” 

“No, Francie, no—” 

But he strained through the gray light to 
search her face, and saw all the tenderness of 
heaven in her eyes. 

‘‘Francie?” he whispered. “Francie!” His 
hands clung to her desperately, his head went 
down into her lap, and through the thin silk 
she felt his tears. 


¢ End) 
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By 


W HEN the cool night air begins to stir 
With a whisp’ring morning breeze, 

I climb to my seat, in my cap of fur, 

And list to the engine’s regular whir 

As the sun climbs over the trees. 

Then I wave them away and I heave me a sigh 
As I feel her begin to crawl, 

And I smile as the ground goes rushing by, 
For I know that the sun and the wind and I 


OF THE SKIES 


Tom Powers 





Together will play in the morning sky 
With the birds and the clouds and all. 


So ho, for a flip in the morning air 

Through the cool, crisp, crackling breeze! 

With never a thought and never a care 

For the laws and the flaws of the world down there 
Of men and houses and trees. 


The sun shines out from its nest of cloud 
And gleams on my golden wings. 

I sail through the skies and laugh aloud 
A bove the creeping, crawling crowd 

At the thrill of joy it brings. 

Then I hide from the sun in a mountain of snow, 
Where I dive through gleaming white, 
Then down through a misty gray I go 
With lightning speed and I never know 
How far the hills will lie below, 

When I flash into blinding light. 


So ho, for a flip in the morning sky 
Through the clouds that the sun-rays kiss! 
I'll pray, when I crash and come to die, 
For golden wings and a chance to fly. 
What could be better than this? 
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A creation of beauty fashioned as an accessory to the beauty 
of charming women~the TERRI VANITY is a dream of 
an artist made pratticable. 


Every service that a woman requires is right at hand in 


this latest Terr? Vanity. A mirror large enough to see 
the full face; containers for lip rouge, face rouge and powder, compartments for 


cigarettes, keys and coins. 





The Terri Vanity reflects its aristocracy in its very lines. Distinctively shaped, it is 
at once a recognized scion of the famous Terri Vanities. The entrancing oval effect 
strikes a particularly new note. And the double mesh wristlet! Like an exclamation 
point completing an ecstatically beautiful sentence . . . 


TERRI, INCORPORATED 
4 West 40th Street 
New York City 


You can get the Terri Vanity at the better 
shops. Should you have difficulty, 
send $7.50 to Terri, Inc., 4 West 
40th Street, New York City, 
















after. 








City 









and you will be enjoy- Terri, 
ing the beauty Incorp- 

f ; orated, 4 W- 
oer 40th Street, New 
very soon YorkCity.Gentlemen: 
there- J am enclosing $7.50. 


Please send me the TerriVanity. 
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Street Address. —— 
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TakE MINK, for instance. 
the American fur. 
nearly every part of the continent 
from eastern Canada, where mink is 
a small, silky animal of exquisite blu- 
ish tone, to Arizona, where the spe- 
cies is much larger, bearing a coarser 
fur with yellowish tones near the skin. 
Between these extremes are many 
grades known to the expert, who is 
able to tell exactly where mink skins 
were taken and just what they are 
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Mink is 
It is trapped in 


A mink coat can be made up for a 
modest sum, but it is a very different 
garment from the coat of darkest 
Eastern Mink which requires over a 
hundred rarely beautiful skins, the 
most skilful matching and the finest 
workmanship. Naturally such a coat 
costs many times as much as the other. 


Mink coats of Revillon manufacture 
differ widely in price, according to 
the quality of the skins, but the cost 
of any one of the grades shown here 
is moderate when the quality is con- 
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ESTABLISHED 1723 


FIFTH AVENUE at 53d STREET 


NEW YORK 
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THE HUSBAND DOUBTRR 


Robert 


Hichens’ 


Novel 


(Continued from page 73) 


Jim Carrington roused himself from either 
deep thought or sheer blankness—one couldn’t 
tell which—and said, “‘ Eh? What’s that?” 

“Haven't you noticed?” 

““Noticed? Noticed what?” 


“Cynthia!” said Mrs. Merilees, with 
delicate, but distinct, emphasis. 

“Cynthia? What’s the matter with 
Cynthia?” 


Mrs. Carrington turned startled and im- 
ploring eyes on her friend. 

‘She may hide it from you, but she can’t 
from a woman.” 
“What’s Cynthia got to hide from any 
one?” 

‘Look at her poor sunken eyes!’ 

“What’s up with her eyes?” 


’ 


RS. MERILEES leaned forward, with a 
piece of toast held lightly in one hand, and 
said, “If you can’t see, ask Doctor Webbe!” 
“Who the deuce is Do tor Webbe?” said 
Jim Carrington without animation. ‘Never 
heard of the feller.” 
‘“‘He’s merely the biggest nerve specialist in 
London.” 
“Oh! 
latest?” 
Perhaps it was Jim’s manner, or perhaps 
it was the semi-satirical smile which made 
small wrinkles about his eyes and gave a 
momentary character of almost liveliness to 
his mustache, which caused in Mrs. Carring- 
ton a sudden change of soul. Anyhow the 
imploringly nervous look on her face was 
replaced by an expression of wiredrawn 
misery as she snapped, “‘ You may laugh, Jim, 


Got nerves, Cynthia? Is that the 


but I’m exceedingly unwell—exceedingly 
unwell!” 
“Really? I hadn't jumped to it.” 


“Well, you can jump to it now. I’m ex- 
ceedingly unwell.” 

“Is this feller Webbe goin’ to operate?” 

“Operate! There’s no question of an 
operation.” 

“T thought they always cut it out these 
days. Up you go on the table and out with it. 
Isn’t that the slogan?”’ 

“Jim dear,” interposed Mrs. 
“You don’t quite understand. 
hasn’t got a growth.” 

“Then what has she got?” 

“She is ill in a general way. Every one has 
noticed it but you. Doctor Webbe thinks 
rather seriously of it, and advises—”’ She 
glanced across the tea things at Cynthia— 
“advises a sea journey. Now it just happens 
that I have to go to the Canaries on business, 
and I’m anxious to take dear Cynthia with 
me, if it can be arranged. It will be company 
for me. Doctor Webbe wishes it and I wish 
it. He thinks the voyage out and back would 
do wonders for her. The fact is, Jim, she’s 
been very unwell for some time and has 
struggled on bravely for your sake. You 
understand, Jim?” 

“Strugglin’ on bravely—are you, Cynthia?” 

“Yes, Jim, for your sake.” 

““And you fancy the Canaries all of a 
sudden?” 

“T don’t fancythem. But Doctor Webbe—”’ 

“‘T think I ought to have a word with this 
feller Webbe.” 

Mrs. Carrington tried not to turn pale at 
this disastrous turn of events, but failed. 

““Where’s he hang out?” 

“Harley Street,”’ said Mrs. Merilees, with 
nonchalance. ‘But he'll only confirm what 
we—what Cynthia knows already. It’s a 
case of nervous breakdown and a sea voyage 
is the sovereign remedy for that, as every- 
body knows.” 


Merilees. 
Cynthia 


ND she took a small, home-made bun 
with greedy insouciance. Jim Carrington 
unfolded and was up. 

““Well, I must be off and change.” 

“Well, but what’s your—” 

“Yes, Jim, what’s your 

“Oh, if Webbe says so, I suppose it is so. 
A feller like that ought to know, eh? See 
you again some day, Margaret.” 

When the door was shut on his tall, golf- 
playing body, Mrs. Carrington flung round 
to her friend 

‘Suppose Jim goes to Doctor Webbe!” 

“He won't.” 

““But suppose he does? 
warn Doctor Webbe?” 

“TI don’t even know him. I’ve never set 
eyes on him. How can I go to Harley Street 
and insult him?” 

“TI said warn him.” 

“Oh, I thought you meant ask him to tell 
lies if Jim does go to see him.” 

Mrs. Carrington reddened. 

‘As if I should ask any one to tell lies!” 

“Well, darling, what about your burial at 
sea and my telegram from the Canaries?” 

“That’s quite different. But, as you wish 
it, we'll chance Doctor Webbe. Now tell me. 


Oughtn’t we to 


How did you think Jim took it? Did you feel 
it was a great shock to him?” 

“It may have been.” 

“Didn't you think he showed emotion—in 
his way?” 


“You think it amounted to emotion?” 

‘“Didn’t he guess it was a growth?” 

‘Yes; but he guessed wrong.” 

““What I mean is, didn’t suc 
his nervous anxiety?” 

“It may have.” 

“ec - ~ el 

: ‘But what struc k me most of all, Margaret, 
was that one little sentence of his 0 
parently simple and yet so full of meaning 

“Which sentence?” e. 

‘“*T think I ought to have a word with thj 
feller Webbe.’ Could a man say that if he 
didn’t love a woman? The instinct to ah 
at once to the doctor, the instinct to fing a 
Surely it struck you as it did me. Oh | 
have an awful feeling that when he gets you 
cablegram Jim will be a broken man.” - 

“Then don’t let us send it.” ; 

= cage’ I must!” 

Again the fanatical look came j 
pretty face and she pressed her friend's * 
feverishly. 

“T must know. If Jim had broken down 
to-day perhaps—but he didn’t break : 
did he?” 

““Not completely—no.” 
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FEW days later Mrs. Carrington said jn 
an agitated manner to her friend, Mrs 
Merilees: 

““An awful idea has just occurred to me 
Suppose Jim insists on coming to Southamp. 
ton to see us off to the Canaries?” 

““He won't.” 

“How can you know that? A man who 
loves his wife—”’ 

“If you know Jim loves you, why all this 
fuss?” said Mrs. Merilees with some asperity, 
“Here am I giving up any number of engage. 
ments, to say nothing of the second State 
Ball, telling lies innumerable, going into 
hiding in cheap lodgings in St. Leonard’s— 
of all places, letting a stranger in Teneriffe 
forge my name to a cablegram, and all in 
order that you may find out something that 
you apparently know already!” 

I don’t know. I only mean—” 

‘Don’t worry yourself! Jim hasn't been to 
Doctor Webbe and he won’t come to see you 
off at Southampton.” ; 

“‘Well, it seems to me that a man who was 
really mad about his wife would have gone to 
Dr. Webbe, and would have seen her off at 
Southampton!” 

“He won’t come!” 

And he didn’t. 

On the Thursday, after a tender farewell 
scene on Mrs. Carrington’s part in Belgrave 
Square, the two friends, heavily veiled, 
traveled down third-class to St. Leonard’s, and 
went into hiding in Lamorva, Charity 
Crescent, in that town. There they awaited 
events and worked out plans for the future. 

Mrs. Carrington had boasted that she had 
got everything cut and dried. This was not 
quite true, as her friend soon found out. 
What, for instance, was to be the procedure 
when Cynthia’s body had been consigned to 
the deep and Jim had received the cablegram 
from Teneriffe? The ship selected by Mrs. 
Carrington for her final voyage was due to 
arrive at Teneriffe on the twenty-seventh of 
June. Her agent was to despatch his cable- 
gram immediately after its arrival. So farso 
good. Mrs. Carrington calculated that Jim 
would receive the tragic news of her death 
some time during June twenty-eighth. 

And then? 

“What are you going to do then?” asked 
Mrs. Merilees, as they sat over a high tea in 
the first floor sitting-room with the Notting- 
ham lace curtains in Charity Crescent. 

“Then I shall find out for certain what 
Jim’s feelings about me are.” 

“How?” - 

‘“How? By personal observation of course. 
I shall go up to London naturally.” ; 

“And what are you going to do there? 
Hang about in disguise—or what?” ; 

“Do there? I shall take measures to find 
out whether Jim is completely brol:en up or 
not.” 

“What measures?” . 

“We'll work out something together. 

“Clarkson might help you.” 

“Clarkson?” 

“The wig maker! You have to assume 4 
disguise, I suppose, if you're to keep Jim 
under observation without his knowing who 
you are.” 

“That’s true! I might try Clarkson My 
idea was to go—naturally without attracting 
observation—to Jim’s favorite haunts and— 

‘“*What are his favorite haunts? 

“T believe Buck’s Club is one.” ; 

““Buck’s! You can’t go there even made 
up by Clarkson.” er 

“Then there’s the Tour d’Eméraude. Jims 
very fond of dining there and eating pressed 
duck.” . 

“But do you think he’ll be clamoring for 
pressed duck just on top of your burial at 
sea? 

“You can be very cruel, Margar« 

“But really, Cynthia, old girl— 

(Continued on page 120) 
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HOW IS IT THAT BARCLAY DOESN’T SEEM TO GET ON WITH CUSTOMERS? 


LET’S TALK THAT OVER ALONE SOME DAY. 


das a mouth wash quickly overcomes Halitosis (unpleasant breath) | 
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“Blend Baban’ 
[ igéia and cAmbre de “Delhi 


—to make a third perfume quite 
new and personal 


N the smart capitals of Europe, fashionable women do 

not try to find a single perfume to match their vivacious 

personalities. Instead, on their dressing tables, are sev- 
eral bottles of Babani Perfumes, each one chosen to express 
a different feeling, to suit a different gown, to match a dif- 
ferent phase of the owner's rainbow self. And these several 
Babani Perfumes they blend to make new subtle fragrances, 
essentially unique and personal. Surely there is no more 
delightful method of expressing the interesting complexity 
of your nature! 

Babani’s Ambre de Delhi is the perfume of magnificence, 
the fragrant complement to splendid gowns, rare furs, price- 
less jewels. It adds elegance to your costume. It expresses 
the formality of your mood. ($2.75, $7.00, $9.00, $9.50). 

Babani’s Ligéia is languorous, warm and soft as a velvet 
night, the perfume for hours of luxurious repose, for trailing 
negligées or soft afternoon gowns. ($2.75, $7.00, $9.50, $10) 

Use sometimes Ambre de Delhi, sometimes Ligéia, as your 
whim dictates. And sometimes, blend these two to make a 
third fragrance entirely your own. Then your varied perfumes 
will always accent your charms by emphasizing thcir endless 
variety. 

Babani’s Chypre and Sousouki suit the different moments 
of a woman romantic, elusive, imaginative, and then these 
two blend to make still another lovely fragrance. Babani’s 
Afghani and Yasmak are the perfumes for a woman who 
is worldly, sophisticated, smart, and she may blend them 
to make others equally attractive. Babani has many other 
chic perfumes, and they will blend harmoniously always. 


Babani Perfumes are on sale at the Salons of 
Elizabeth Arden—at the big 5th Avenue stores—and at 
more than 1000 smart shops all over the world 


ZABAN] 


Perfumes of Paris—Presented by Elizabeth Arden 


Write forthe folder telling howto choose and blend Babani Per- 
fumes. Address Elizabeth Arden, 673 Fifth Avenue, New York 


DE CAMERON, INC,, 681 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
EXCLUSIVE AGENTS IN AMERICA 











HARPER'S Baggy 


THE HUSBAND DOUBTER 
Robert Hichens’ Story 


(Continued from page 124) 


“Even a man in great affliction must eat. 
God has ordained it so. 

‘And whe ‘n you ‘ve found out? What will 
you do then?’ 

“Let Jim know the truth.” 

“And if he’s furious?” 

‘Furious to find I’m alive when he thought 
I was dead? I didn’t think you had it in you 
to be so brutal to an old friend.” 


HREE nights after the consigning of Mrs. 

Carrington’s body to the deep off the 
Canary Islands and the despatch of the 
forged cablegram from Teneriffe, two quietly 
dressed, elderly ladies, wearing—among, of 
course, other things—either bonnets that 
looked rather like hats, or hats that looked 
rather like bonnets, walked into the up-stairs 
room of the Tour d’Eméraude, and glided 
demurely to a secluded table in a distant 
corner. One of them, apparently the elder of 
the two, wore horn-rimmed glasses. The 
other, though her hair was quite definitely 
gray, was a good deal made up, and had 
somewhat the aspect of an old thing still 
trying to be young. A very large, very clean, 
and very bald waiter, with a paunch and an 
air, joined them about two seconds after they 
had sat down, and said in a voice of honeyed 
regret: 

“I’m very sorry, mesdames, but this table 
has been engaged to-night by a gentleman. 

The elder of the two ladies began to show 
agitation, but her companion promptly 
plunge sd a hand into a black satin bag she was 
carrying, drew out a ten-shilling note and 
gave it to the waiter, who took it mechanically 
with an air of | not knowing | what it was. 

“For you!” she said. “Jf we keep this 
table. We shall be dining here every evening 
for a week or ten di ws if we can have this 
table. Not otherwise!” 

“You can have this table, madam. I will 
make another arrangement about the other 
customer. Which of these menus do you 
prefer?” 

The most expensive menu was promptly 
chosen by the decisive lady, who also ordered 
a bottle of the best dry champagne. 

This is the very table I’ve dined at with 
him!” said Mrs. Carrington, in an agitated 
voice as the waiter went off. ‘‘How strange 
thi at you should have chose n it.’ 

“T chose it because it’s the most secluded 
and one can rake the whole room from it. 

“Oh, Margaret, what can Jim be feeling 
like to-night? He’s just had*the awful news. 
He’s still reeling from the shock, poor old 
boy! . 

““He must have had the news yesterday, 
dear. He may have stopped reeling by now.” 

“Oh, no! Impossible! If I could only see! 
If I could only know!” 

“Well, if we keep on coming here for a week 
or ten days we are pretty sure of seeing and 
knowing, according to you. 

“T don’t say that. I only said that there 
was a possibility of it, that it was worth 
trying for. Jim dines here on an average at 
least once a week, sometimes more. And now 
that there’s no one at home—” 

At this point she was quite overcome. 

“Cheer up! Here’s the bisque!’ 

Mrs. Carrington took a pull on herself and 
a apacn. 

‘I feel we oughtn’t to have done it,” she 
said, when they were ready for the sole a la 
Normande. ‘Somehow I only realize to- 
night what a terrible thing we've done.” 

“You've done, darling. Yes, you can pour 
out the champagne, waiter. I like it with 
sole. You've done, Cynthia.” 

“Yes, I feel now that I was foolish to 
doubt. I feel that Jim did love me. It’s as 
if—don’t laugh at me—as if since Jim believes 
me to be dead I really was out of the body 
and knew things I couldn’t know otherwise.” 


A’ THIS moment a sudden start on the 
part of Mrs. Merilees diverted Mrs. 
Carrington’s attention from a saddle of lamb 
which the gentleman with the paunch was 
delicately steering toward them, and she 
said, “‘What’s the matter?” 

“Hush!” 

“But why did you?” 

“Hush!” 

“But I can’t see why! 

“Hush! Can't you see who it is?” 

“Who whi ut is? 

“Tt’s Jim!’ , 

“Jim!” 

““He’s just come in wearing black gloves 
and a hat band. He’s over there having an 
argument with the waiter. We've taken his 
table. 

“Oh, Margaret!” 

“Control yourself! Here’s your chance!” 

“Oh, but 

““We came here to observe what a widower 
does. Take off your specs—in a natural way 
and observe.” 

. Well, I call it a damn shame to 
tre: at an old customer like this! arn 

““D’you hear? He’s swearing at the waiter 
about the table?” 


9? 


“Poor fellow! It’s the shock.” 
“Ves, of finding his table . 
off your specs.’ ‘a 
shall speak to 
It’s a damn shame, that’ s ane Proprietor, 
“I should know his dear voice 
thousand. Will he recognize me if — 
“Not he! You're disguised, Besid he’ 
much too angry to recognize any one. ‘theta 

Mrs. Carrington took off the horn 

tacles, and saw her hush: ind, assisted ; 
deprecatory youth in livery, removin .: 
overcoat and drawing off a pair of I n 
gloves. The youth was alre “ady in charge = 
silk hat with a very deep mourning or te 
Mr. Carrington’s rust-red face was hare 
coldly angry as he sat down at a fal — 
posite to the one he ought to have had, 

‘Bring my dinner!” he said, lies 

“Yes, sir.’ 

“Ts the Perrier Jouet on ice? 

“Tt is, sir.’ 

“What about the duck?” 

“Tl fetch Monsieur Magnier to you at 
once, sir. He’s selected a wonderful duck 
ace ording to your orde r of this morning, 

“Is it a fat one? 

‘A prime duck, sir, very fat indeed, 
scnnctiing remark: able, si 

“Bring me a Bronx.” 

“Certainly, sir. 

The waiter moved away, but returned al- 
most immediately with a cocktail in a long. 
stemmed, frost-bound glass, and a small, 
white- faced Frenchman with glittering eyes, 
The latter entered into a long conclave with 
the disconsolate widower, a conclave inaudible 
to the interlopers at the opposite table. Then 
the Bronx was swallowed, a plate of turtle 
soup was brought, and the mystery of pre- 
paring the duck in the sight of its eventual 
devourer was begun. 

This was an elaborate business in which the 
white-faced Frenchman was assisted by a 
very tall underling, who lighted spirit lamps, 
uncorked narrow bottles of white wine, 
warmed the wine in an immense silver spoon, 
and juggled with napkins and sauces, the 
while his master dealt at length with the 
enormous duck, which after multifarious 
preparations had its carcass inserted into a 
silver press, and was induced by the machine 
to yield up all its inner wonder and sweetness 
for the benefit of the widower, who sat by, 
sipping soup and thereafter champagne, and 
watching the entire process with a fixed and 
unwavering attention that only ceased when 
what had been a duck, but was now become 
a chef d’wuzre, was finally placed before him 
by the reverent hands of Monsieur Magnier 
in person. 
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ELL, Cynthia, what do you make of 

it? D’you think he feels your loss?” 

“Ves. He looks terribly lonely. His 

indignation about the table showed how upset 
he is.” 

“He's got a fairly good appetite, hasn't he?” 

gs don’ t agree with you. 

“ Nc 0? 

“If he had a really good appetite he 
wouldn't need to tempt it with special dis “ 
You always have to tempt unhappy and ill 
people to eat. The black gloves and the hat 
band show what his feelings are. He must 
have rushed to get them. I’m quite sure he 
feels desperate underneah. <A strong man 
can’t show his inner desperation in a restaurant 
before strangers. He has to hide it.” 

“Then what was the good of our coming 
here to observe what widowers do?’ 

“Oh, Margaret, you're so cruel!’ 

- They’ re brinzing him a Péche ‘nthe now 
and he’ s just ordering a curacoa. 

“You're the most cruel— 

“He’s going to have Turkish coffee after- 
we ards—oh, and a Corona cigar.’ 

“I’m going. I can’t bear it any longer.” 

“Don’t forget your specs. I'll settle!’ 


pS yori ten days later Mrs. Carrington 
aid to her friend, * “Margi iret, I want you 
to do something for me. 

“Something more? You've gone back to 
Jim. He’s forgiven you for not having been 
buried at sea. What more do you want: 

want you to come with me to Doct 
Webbe. “4g 

“Doctor Webbe! Why? Are you really 
ill now? ‘i 

“I’m not ill but I’m desperate. 1 still 
don’t know whether Jim loves me. 

‘Really, Cynthia! You saw his desperation 
at the Tour d’Eméraude. You saw how un 
nerved he was when he scolded the waiter 
about the table. You saw how he had to 
tempt his appetite, rendered capricious by 
your unexpected death, with turtle soup, 
pressed duck, Péche Melba, Perrier Jouet, 


or 


and all the rest of it. You saw his hat ban f 
and black gloves. You aie y now wha 
widowers do. And d’you me: o tell me— 


“T still don’t feel certain. 
“But why go to Doctor Webbe? What can 
he do to help?” 
(Concluded on page 12 
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as a summer of neglect left your skin coarse, 


and your contour relaxed? 


ELIZABETH ARDEN can banish 
these remnants of neglect, and make you 


beautiful, instead of regretful, 


in November 


OVEMBER Zs a bitter month, even as 

Mr. George says, for the woman who 
has neglected her loveliness during the 
warm lazy weeks. Being carefree, those 
sunny days, you were also careless, no 
doubtr—and now little lines, a sallow, 
thickened skin, a suspicion of a droop 
about your mouth, chin, cheeks—they 
sadden you? 





Each year, an autumn migration of 
troubled women comes flocking to Eliza- 
beth Arden with these same regrets. And 
each year Elizabeth Arden wins more en- 
thusiastic converts for her wonderful Aprés 
l'Eté Treatment. This Treatment was cre- 
ated by Elizabeth Arden just to whiten 
and rejuvenate those deep layers of the skin 
which are stained and thickened by expo- 
sure. A single Treatment will amaze you in 
its whitening effects. Three Treatments, 
taken consecutively, will make the most 
discouragingly ugly, coarse, brown skin 
fine and fair again. 


The Treatment begins with a gentle 
thorough cleansing with soft melty Cleans- 
ing Cream. Next a brisk patting with Ardena 
Skin Tonic wakens the circulation. Then a 
moulding—upward, never stretching the 
skin—with Orange Skin Food and Muscle Oil, 
torestore the suppleness of the skin and to 
fll out crepey lines or deep furrows. And 
so the Treatment goes on, through every 
scientific step, till you emerge with a skin 
fine in grain, elastic in quality, soft in tex- 
ture and translucently fair in tone. And 
your contour, even, is miraculously im- 
proved. The patting and firming up, with 
Special Astringent, is the most effective 
Treatment for removing years from your 
appearance. 


You must have an Apres l’Eté Treatment 
today! Begin at once to correct the un- 
becoming harm that sunburn does. If you 
cannot come to the Salon, you can achieve 
most gratifying results by using at home 
these Preparations for whitening and ton- 
ing the skin. 
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«An ELIZABETH ARDEN ‘Treatment 


Venetian Cleansing Cream. Melts into the pores, dissolves and dis- 
lodges all impurities, leaves the skin soft and receptive. $1, $2, $3, $6. 


Venetian Ardena Skin Tonic. Tones, firms and whitens the skin, re- 
fines its texture. Use with and after Cleansing Cream. 85c, $2, $3.75. 


Venetian Orange Skin Food. The best deep tissue builder, nourishes 
the skin, fills out lines and hollows. $1, $1.75, $2.75, $4.25. 


Venetian Muscle Oil. A penetrating oil rich in the elements which re- 
store sunken tissues or flabby muscles. $1, $2.50, $4. 


Venetian Anti-Brown Spot Ointment. Whitens the skin wonder- 
fully, rejuvenates a coarse, thick, relaxed or sunburned skin. Jar, for 12 
home treatments, $5. 


Venetian Pore Cream. Greascless astringent cream, closes open pores, 
corrects their inactivity. Smooth over coarse pores at bedtime. $1, $2.50. 


Venetian Special Astringent. For firming the contour. $2.25, $4. 


Venetian Créme de France and Lille Lotion. A new combination 
that is excellent to give a soft, smooth, natural bloom to the skin. Beautifies 
exceedingly. Créme de France, $1.25 ; Lille Lotion, in six shades, $1.50, $2.50. 
Venetian Poudre d’Illusion. Exquisite quality, fine, pure, flattering. 
Illusion, White, Rachel, Ocre. $3. 


ELIZABETH ARDEN 


NEW YORK, 673 FIFTH AVENUE 


LONDON: 25 Old Bond Street 
BOSTON: 192 Boylston Street 


WASHINGTON: 1147 Connecticut Avenue 
SAN FRANCISCO: 233 Grant Avenue 


The Arden Venetian Preparations are on sale at smart shops everywhere 


PARIS. 2 rue de la Paix 
DETROIT: 318 Book Building 
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NOVEMBER 
“When I Am Forty” 


IN the many discussions on life, 

love, philosophy, and nose- 
glasses, which have envenomed my 
life, it has often occurred to a wo- 
man to say to me: *‘WhenIamsixty, 
I shall . "* Never has a young 
woman said to me: “When I am 
forty, I shall . . ."" Perhaps she 
does not know what she will. She 
can easily envisage herself sur- 
rounded with grandchildren, or 
white-haired like a French mar- 
quise, but she can not picture her- 
self, her actual self, poured into a 
substantial and experienced form of 
forty. Forty is the age women 
never think about, perhaps because 
itis the age they dread. According 
to Karin Michaelis, forty is the 
dangerous age: this seems to me 
optimistic, since in most women 
every age is the dangerous age, but 
still, there is about the fourth dec- 
ade something dramatic. The twen- 
tics are immature to the last day of 
the twenty-ninth year; the thirties 
are young right up to the misty 
twelfth month of the thirty-ninth 
year; but about the forties there is 
something final. It is the time when 
a woman ceases to stand candles 
about her birthday cake. And often 
she weeps on the morning that 
transports her from the time of re- 
satel giddiness to the time of pre- 
sumable sobriety. 


Once upon a time she was right to 
despair, but as time passes a wo- 
man’s life becomes longer. For to- 
day the night clubs, which the 
good people dislike so much, are not 
filled with brazen children, and 
specimens of the detested modern 
girl: It is the mothers of the mod- 
ern girl who dance the Blues. Wo- 
men of forty are no longer old; it is 
only the young who are old now- 
adays. 


What has happened is that the 
woman of forty has decided to be 
beautiful, to remain beautiful. 
Balzac once staggered Europe when 
he discovered the woman of thirty, 
and pointed out that she was not 
merely a broken butterfly. But time 
has travelled since Balzac. We no 
longer talk of the woman of thirty, 
but of the girl of thirty who round 
about that age sails forth on the 
stormy sea of matrimony. The 
woman who counts is the woman 
in full maturity. She has learnt 
secrets which Cleopatra perhaps did 
not know. Neither her hair, her 
skin, her teeth, expose her. For 
twenty-five years she has learnt to 
dress and to please, to care for her 
hair and her skin, she has become 
practical in beauty, and she no 
longer troubles, as did the coquette 
of old, to nip the budding charms of 
her daughters. She can afford to let 
them flourish in her effulgent neigh- 
borhood. If they are buds, she is 
the rose. 


—W. L. GEORGE. 
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] Biltmore Handwoven Homespun 


I have had for two or three 
weight, and have found it satis 
there is no weat-out to it. I’m 
weight goods for sport skirts. 





New York, February 14, 1924. 
years a suit of your white winter 
factory in every way, and am sure 
greatly pleased with your summer 


.c 


Colorado Springs, Colo., February 11, 1924. 


Sirs; Am returning sample of homespun sent us. The suit I 
bought of you nearly two years ago is still good and bids fair to 


last another year, so I am not in 
but will write you again when I 


the market for any more at present, 
need homespun. 


Yours truly, R. E. A. 


Rochester, N. Y., March 10, 1924. 


We received your letter some time ago, and it has been quite a 


long time since we otdered some 


of your «“HOMESPUNS.” The 


trouble however is that it is so doggone good, that one has to finally 


throw it away. Will you kindly 


Very truly yours, 


mail me some samples ? - - 9 


E. P. F¥. 


Trenton, N. J., March 8, 1924. 
I might add that I have given a thorough trial by hard usage to 
the goods purchased from you last season, and find it to be far su- 
perior to any that I have heretofore ever purchased, either domestic 


of foreign. 


Yours very truly, 


J. P. H. 


Goshen, Ind., February 13, 1924. 


a winter weight grey homespun 


Biltmore Handwoven Cloths were origin- 
ated in a little industrial school on the 
famous Biltmore Estate in the mountains 
of North Carolina, over twenty years ago. 

The school was established by Mrs. 
George W. Vanderbilt, and her idea was to 
teach the boys and girls hand weaving, 
hand carving, needlecraft and arts that 
were useful. 

The mountain people had been weavers 
for generations—their methods were crude; 
their work was slow, and they could only 
produce a few yards a day. 

Mrs. Vanderbilt saw the difficulties 
under which they worked. 

Improvements were placed on the looms 
by the boys in the wood-carving shop. 
Shuttles were made to throw with a cord, 





which increased the speed of their work. 
Carding and spinning machines were pur- 
chased and proper dyeing methods 
adopted. 

Then the school began to take in the 
crude wool, wash it, dye it by hand in fast 
dyes, card and spin it, and make it into 
warps. The warps were sent to the homes 
in the mountains, where the hand weaving 
was done. The cloth would come back to 
the school, where it would be scoured and 
finished, finally going out on tenter-hook 
fences in the sun to dry and shrink. Then, 
as tourists would visit the school, the 
cloth would be sold for the weavers and the 
money turned over to them. 

Thus was the interesting beginning of 
what in twenty years has become the 
largest hand-weaving industry in the 











































world. 
Tourists who had visited the school and 





looks good and will wear as long as the lining lasts. 


———-— 


REG. VU. 


I do not need new clothes this spring. Right now I am wearing 


bought about three years ago. It 
G. R. H. 


bought suits of cloth would continually 
re-order by mail, and their friends would 
hear of it and write for cloth, until the 
demand became greater than the supply. 

It was very clear to Mrs. Vanderbilt that 
work of such merit should not be held 
back for lack of room to grow, so early ia 
1917, when she was giving her entire time 
to war work rs. Vanderbilt sold the 
Industry and the hand looms to F. L. 
Seely, who operates Grove Park Inn, the 
Finest Resort Hotel in the World. Larger, 
old-fashioned shop buildings were built at 
the Inn. Better facilities were added; 
more and better looms were built; better 
dyes became available, and today it is more 


industry in the entire world. 

Biltmore Homespuns are not rough and 
shag¢gy—they are rugged and strong, but 
are as beautiful and refined as only hand 
work can make them. They are made in 
every color and shade—every color is abso- 
lutely guaranteed and any piece of Bilt- 
more Homespun is returnable if not dam- 
aged or cut. There are light weaves for 
summer, *‘Regular’’ weaves for fall and 
winter, and overcoat weaves. 





The cloth is woven entirely by hand. We 
have been doing it the same way for 
twenty years and have never woven a yard 
of cloth except on looms we have built by 
hand in our own wood shops. 

The weaving is all done by native men. 

We weave three weights: 





**Regular,’’ which is a very substantial, 
closely woven cloth, quite hard twist, and 
weighs about 7}> to 8 ounces to the yard, 
28 to 30 inches wide. 

“Light Weight’’ is made of precisely the 
same yarn, but has 300 less threads to the 
same width and weighs about 6 ounces to 
the yard. It simply is woven more loosely 
and is an ideal weight for ladies’ suits. 





atriple thread. The overcoat cloth is of a 
wonderful texture and weighs about 14 
ounces to the yard. 
All Biltmore Homespuns are precisely 
the same on either side. We have seen 
men's suits that had been worn two 
and three years, then turned inside 
out and made over. 
Regular weights 
$3.50 per yard 
Light weights 
$3.25 per yard 
Overcoat weights 
$4.50 per yard 
Seven to eight yards are 
soqunred for a lady's suit. 
Samples costing us 10c 
each will be sent on re- 
quest. Piease do not put 
us to this expense unless 
=m you are seriously consid- 
ering our homespun. 


Biltmore 
Industries 


Grove Park Ina 
Asheville, N.C. 





S. PAT. OFF. 


Hand Loom. Built of White Oak by hand in our own shop 











than twice as big as any hand-weaving - 








| FIVE THOUSAND AND Fly, 
FIRST NIGHTS 


Percy 


was the rubric of all rubrics. Eventually, 
however, I saw Mr. Fred Stone’s first appear- 
ance in “The Wizard of Oz,” wherefrom he 
sprang from obscurity to renown. In a minor 
role and in a moment’s time he overcame Mr. 
John Slavin, the titular star of that terrible 
extravaganza, and no one was more amazed 
than he. I remember his bewilderment when 
I, with one or two others, visited him in his 
dressing-room between the acts and told him 
that the night had made him the First Clown 
of the Western hemisphere. Which, indeed, 
it had done. 


INCE Mr. Sell insists on retrospects I have 
to say further that on at least three of my 
Five Thousand and Five First Nights I have 
been agitated by the alcoholic condition of a 
few of the Drama’s principal lady-stars. I 
cannot ignore that harmonious First Night 
when the most brilliant player of her time, 
after staggering through one act of her com- 
edy, fell on her face and ended her career. 
Not many seasons ago I had to leave a theater 
in the middle of a play because I was sick 
with fear that the stellar actress, obviously 
not herself, would be unable to finish her per- 
formance unless in a horizontal position. Only 
last year I had a similar First Night jolt. The 
most comely of the American actresses hav- 
ing, as she explained, partaken too freely of 
aromatic spirits of ammonia, gave so feverish 
a characterization that all of the First-Night- 
ers were worried, including the author, who 
withdrew the play after its one exhibition. 
Nevertheless my Five Thousand and Five 
First Nights have inspired some legitimate 
and favorable emotions. It is a peculiar 
thing and therefore true, that on none of the 
Five Thousand and Five have I failed to sit 
hopefully as the curtain rose, expecting that 
a miracle would occur. To-day’s theaters, 
they say, are mere show shops. Gone is the 
fragrant mysteriousness of the old-time play- 
house and in its stead there is the mean atmos- 
phere of hucksters. But I find myself each 
Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday evening 
punctually at my observation point, eager to 
see what, if anything, will happen upon the 
stage. Sometimes I am not disappointed. 
Responding to the Editor’s demand for ex- 
plicit information I may answer that among 
my Five Thousand and Five First Nights the 
one I most enjoyed was the premiére of 
“Rain.” I was trebly happy at that perfor- 
mance because I knew that although I liked 
the play, the audience also liked it, and be- 
sides, it was a drama of the first class. I felt 
similarly about “What Price Glory.” Miss 
Jane Cowl’s Juliet was a pleasant revelation 
to me; and Mr. Barrymore’s initial perfor- 
mance as Hamlet would have rendered me 





| THE HUSBAND DOUBTER 


Hichens’ 


(Concluded from page 126) 


Robert 


“T want to find out whether Jim did go to 
Doctor Webbe and discover that I was de- 
ceiving him. If he did, if he went at once, 
perhaps the very day we told him about the 
sea voyage, I shall understand everything 
and I shall know that Jim loves me.” 

““Of course Jim didn’t go to Doctor Webbe.” 

“You don’t know.” 

So they drove to 24a, Harley Street. 

“Ts Doctor Webbe in?” asked Mrs. Car- 
rington, in a trembling voice of the red-haired 
man-servant. 

“Yes, madam. But unless you have an 
appointment I’m afraid he can’t see you, 
madam. There are fifteen people waiting 
at this moment.” 

Mrs. Carrington turned to Mrs. Merilees and 
whispered, “Have you a ten shilling note?” 

“Fes, 

“Give it me, I'll pay you back.” 

“Very well.” 





““And now, can I see Doctor Webbe? It’s 
very, very urgent.” 
“Is it a case of shock, madam? Severe 


shock?” 
“Very severe.” 

| “Then, madam, I'll see what I can do. 
Please step in. This way, if you please!” 

Mrs. Carrington followed the red-haired 
man-servant out of the room, while Mrs. 
Merilees took up a copy of an Jilustrated 
London News, dated April 4, 1913. In rather 
less than five minutes the door was reopened 
and Mrs. Carrington appeared looking 
radiant, closely followed by a large, red-faced 
old man in a towering passion. 


Midwinter sports and costumes for midwinter sports 
play a prominent part in the December Har per’s Bazar. 


Hammond’s 


(Concluded from page 8 3) 


HARPER’S BAZAp 
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hysterical with delight had I no i 

so far front that his fluent and ‘aad — a 
interfered with my ideal of the Sad. _ 
Healthy Prince. Miss Mary Garden = 
American performance of “Salome” “ ast 
thrilling occasion, as she bewildered Ps e 
mal Chicagoans with her outlandish ee 
as Oscar Wilde’s poetic necrophile, | shal 
not forget the shudder that shook the Audi. 
torium Theater when Miss Garden uttered 
that most notorious of the feminist outcries 


“Well, I tell thee, there are not dead men 
enough!” i. 


_I did not happen to be present at the First 
Night riots in Astor Place, New York, after 
the British Mr. MacCready had presumed to 
out-bellow the star-spangled Edwin Forrest in 
1849; but I recall the violences that accom. 
panied Mr. Arnold Daly’s opening in Ber. 
nard Shaw’s now tepid “Mrs. Warren’s Pro- 
fession.” Later, there was that nervous First 
Night of Clyde Fitch’s “The City,” wherein 
Mr. Tully Marshall, addressing Miss Mary 
Nash, employed a swear-word, causing sev- 
eral Broadway drama-lovers to swoon, . . 
Those more or less vivid occurrences are but 
exceptions to the pale routine of Five Thou. 
sand and Five First Nights. I could tell you 
a story of Mansfield’s first performance of 
“Henry V.,” in which there was a contretemp; 
too odious to be mentioned outside of a 
Broadway revue. I keep that and similar 
recollections to myself. 

Five Thousand and Five First Nights, 
more or less! The Editor looks at me whim- 
sically and inquires which was the best and 
which was the worst. I never saw a play by 
James M. Barrie that did not make me glad to 
be alive, from “‘ Peter Pan” to “The Legend 
of Leonora.” And I forgive George M. Cohan 
for all his insolent transgressions because he 
wrote ‘Seven Keys to Baldpate.” But when 
I am requested to designate the worst play I 
ever saw. I ask you, is it fair? I have seen 
many unworthy dramas in my so-called Five 
Thousand and Five First Nights, and so it is 
too difficult to select the least meritorious. 
However, I venture to say that it was neither 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” nor “Abie’s Irish 
Rose.” 


F‘ YR every one of my First Nights there has 
been, or there will be, a Last Night. As 
Mr. Philip Guedella has said, Exits are more 
dramatic than Entrances. The death of 
Lincoln, Lord Nelson, Du Barry, Camille, or 
Cleopatra is full of glamour, whereas their 
births seem devoid of color. . . . A good tale 
could be written of Five Thousand and Five 
Last Nights! 


Story 


“Tt’s all right, Margaret! It’s all right!” 
“T must repeat, Mrs. Carrington, that in 
all my medical experience, 


extending now | 





, “ age ig 
over a period of some five and forty years, 


have never had such a gross liberty taken with 
my reputation before.” j : 

“Tt’s all right, Margaret! Jim’s been here! 
Jim did come!” 

“That a lady who has never consulted me 
should have the impertinence to declare 
that I had ordered her to the Canary 
Islands—” 

“Oh, Margaret, I felt he had. I had an 
instinct. Oh, what a dear old man Doctor 
Webbe is. If you only knew what I felt, when, 
after I’d told him who I was, I heard him say 
that I ought to be ashamed of myselfi— 

“But—” ee 

“And that Jim had been to him directly 
after we'd said I was ill and had been orderes 
to take a sea voyage by Doctor Webbe. 
Dear good old man! Hasn't he got a sweet 
old tace?” ce 

“‘Well, it seemed to me that— 

“Oh, one can see it at a glance. } sia” 
send everybody to him. Isn’t it extraordinary 
that what I couldn’t tell, and you couldn t 
tell, and Jim wouldn't tell, should have ~— 
proved to me in one instant beyond all dou 
or seeming, and by a total stranger: jn 
does love me. He gave up a polo match 
because of me!” 

“Did he?” ; rr 
“Yes, he did. The one at Barnes. Ant ‘ 
should never have known it if it hadnt been 

for Doctor Webbe.” 


I shall 


will 
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LENDER lines, supple 
fabrics and luxuriously rich 
fur are combined to produce 
in this Coat that inimitable 
charm which is characteristic 


of all Models by Mangone! 


Models by Mangone may 
be identified by this label 


sewn in every garment. 




















More than 200 selected stores in leading cities of 
the United States, offer the well dressed woman 
the opportunity to procure Models by Mangone, 


For further information address 
Mangone, New York 
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(Concluded from page 81) 


responsibility as official head of the Near East- 
ern Conference, he would work all day, then 
dine out, or have guests for dinner, and, later 
in the evening, at eleven or twelve o'clock, he 
would begin his labor as Secretary of Foreign 
Affairs of Great Britain. Sometimes he would 
only send off his daily pouch to Downing 
Street at three or four o’clock in the morning, 
and five hours later he would again be ready 
for his difficult work in the Conference. 

Lloyd George, on the other hand, prefers to 
use the dinner, luncheon, or even breakfast 
table for the avowed purpose of personal 
conferences and political contacts. His wife, 
Dame Margaret, and his captivating daughter, 
Meagen, ably assist him in creating a thor- 
oughly informal, delightful atmosphere in 
which all sorts of problems can be threshed 
out. We saw them many times in Genoa, at 
the Economic Conference there, while he was 
British Prime Minister, and no matter what 
one may think of him as a politician, no one 
who knows him socially can deny his ex- 
traordinary charm. He has quick wit, an 
alertness never off-guard, and a vital, com- 
pelling personality. 

On the last day at Genoa, one memorable 
figure emerged dramatically from the repre- 
sentatives of more nations than have ever 
before met in conference. After seven weeks 
of public and private meetings, open bargain- 
ings, and undisclosed alliances, there came the 
notice of a final meeting. It was to be an 
open session, held in the morning, so that 
Lloyd George might catch the express train 
north. The Genoese ladies who were honored 
by invitations arose early, and put on, over 
their new gowns from Paris, the jewels worn 
by their ancestresses when painted by Van 
Dyck. It was to be hoped that at least there 
would be a brilliant stage setting for the last 
act of this feeble and unsuccessful play. 


NE by one the representatives of the great 

nations of Europe and the Far East arose 
and uttered unconvincing platitudes. The 
audience fanned itself between listless ap- 
plause; the conferees whispered together; the 
reporters were too bored to make notes. It 
was the old, futile story. 

And then Rathenau got up. He was the 
chief representative of Germany, known more 
widely as a brilliant writer than Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. He spoke briefly, but he 
spoke to an audience that had suddenly be- 
come breathless and tense, for he spoke from 
his heart. His words were simple. They 
were the spontaneous utterance of a great 
nature who saw the world around him going 
into chaos, and who desired to stop it. He 
ended with a quotation from Dante, “‘Jo vo 
gridando, Pace, pace, pacet” (I go crying, 
Peace, peace, peace!) And as he sat down, 
there came from his enemies and his friends 
alike, from the bored journalists and the great 
ladies of Genoa, an uproar of approval, a 
united cry of understanding. 

Rathenau was murdered, within three 
months, by political foes, but the memory of 
his courage and of his stedfast honesty, 
makes him less dead to-day than many of the 
tortuous-minded, compromising men who 
surrounded him then and who now live on in 
oblivion. 

The night before this speech T had sat next 
to him at a small dinner he gave, and I shall 
never forget his gentleness, his tolerance, and 
his constant seeking of new opinions, as he 
discussed his country and its past mistakes 
and future needs. 

Indeed, one of the most fascinating phases 
of the social side of statescraft is the oppor- 
tunity to see at close range the personal side of 
public men. Mussolini, for instance, whose 
official appearance is rather formidable and 
serious, is a delightful dinner guest. But 
except for occasions when he came for the 
avowed purpose of discussing affairs of mutual 
interest with my husband, I have never heard 
him mention politics. He has a keen sense of 
humor, flashing irony, and his close obser- 
vation of people, whether important or obscure, 
results in quick and accurate appraisals. 

I shall always be glad that one day last 
summer when he had lunched alone with my 
husband and me, our small daughters of three 
and five came into the drawing-room where 
we were having coffee. The gentleness and 
whimsicality which their presence brought out 
in him, and the subsequent talk about his own 
three splendid children, created an unfor- 
getable picture. 

It is not only women who judge men by 
their social appearance; it is literally true that 
Mussolini rose in the esteem of the entire 
diplomatic corps in Rome last autumn after 
he had been their host at a magnificent dinner 
in the Palazzo Venezia. 

“It was perfect!” one of the European 
Ministers told me later, when we returned to 
Italy from two months in America. “It 
proves what an extremely clever man he is, in 
all ways. No one has ever given a more 
splendid entertainment. The dinner itself, 
beginning with real Russian caviare, and 
ending with fresh strawberries—in November, 





mind you! And then the music 
on program just long enough. ; 

elicious supper. Everything done 
Oh, one can no longer doubt ghar Pete 
to be reckoned with!” Sam 

My informant is one of the Most success 
career diplomats of the old school, ant 
detail, social or otherwise, escapes Fey . 
fact he never goes to bed at night wit 
writing down everything that has ¢9 saa 
his observation during the entire da Bim 
times this task requires several inna : 
larly as in addition to his routine ms 
with fellow diplomats and official: ne 
probably lunched and dined out, played i 
somewhere in the afternoon, and gone to - 
or two teas or receptions. " 

Nor does he confine his minute Tecording 
to his contacts with men. He is termed g 
excellent listener, and women who sit ne 
to him at dinner find him unusual] - 
a. little dreaming that he pn a 
down later every trivial < i i 
they have uttered. ? and incautious wy 

Of course he does not find much wheat in 
this chaff, but at a previous post, by jus 
such minute attention to trivialities whic 
any one else would have ignored, he was abl 
to render excellent service to his country, an 
I hear, because of it, he was promoted 
Rome. 

He came home about two, one momins 
from a brilliant ball, where the prolonged stat 
of a member of the royal house had made j 
necessary for him to remain later than in 
clination alone prompted. He was tired an 
sleepy and the prospect of staying up fo 
another hour to write in his journal appalle 
him. 

Then, just as he had decided to postpone it 
his wife said, ‘“‘Put my tiara in the safe, an: 
then do go to bed. Put off writing in ths 
old book until to-morrow.” 

So of course he had to sit up. At first h 
couldn't remember anything any one had 
said except that it was warm for January 
and how good the champagne-cup was 
But after he had filled in the date and th 
names of his day’s hosts, he recalled othe 
things. The woman on his right at dinne 
had said that she thought her husband 
who was the minister of finance—looked 
tired, and was working too hard. He wrot 
that down. The woman on the left haf 
whispered some gossip about a colleagud 
He made a note to investigate that. Bu 
as he went on, to register in his precise hand} 
writing all that his trained memory retaine 
of various conversations of the past six ho 
he was haunted by a feeling that there wa 
something of real significance which he wa 
forgetting. At last, however, as he coult 
not make himself remember, he locked hi 
book in the safe with his wife’s jewels, and 
went to bed. 

He had been asleep for perhaps an ho 
when he sat up, wide awake, with the missin 
words sounding in his ears. 





























































































IMPLE words they were, too. Merel 
the phrase for ‘Good night” in his ow 
language. But his language was little known 
and these words had been uttered by th 
wife of a fellow diplomat, with whom hb 
always spoke French. He disliked this fello 
diplomat, who was chargé d'affaires of anothe 
embassy; the man was not only second-rat¢ 
but was secretly hostile to the minister 
own country. He had dined with them 
fortnight before, and remembered vaguel 
that he had been irritated. He unlocked th 
safe, took out his journal and found h 
notes for that day. “X. talked boastfull 
about his furniture after dinner. He put a 
exaggerated money value on everything 
his house, in the course of a monologue abo 
the increased cost of living. One would hav 
thought he was a salesman, not a diplomat. 
“No, an auctioneer,” the writer thought. 
At this word, the solution came to Aum 
X. did plan an auction of his furniture 
He intended to leave this post— Well, g00 
riddance! But _no—to ar — haat 
was he going? Madame X. was Jearning 
own th acorn X. expected to be transferre 
to his own country! . 
The rising sun found this hard-work 
diplomat drafting a warning cable to his _ n 
government, strongly advising them to : 
stall X.’s appointment. For althoug! 
foreign office rarely opposes a friendly way 
choice of envoys after such appointment 2 





‘ 

been officially made, it may successt ly P- 
tervene beforehand. + faile 
X. and his wife never knew why ~*~ ps 


to receive the desired promotion. 
X. once said in his patronizing way 1 u 
diplomat, ‘You know, | think you P 
altogether too much attention to trifles. 
And the answer of the diplomat 1s word 
consideration. In it can be found my rea 
for stressing, in this article, the — 
importance of seemingly unimportant t “ 
“T always remember,” he said oe 
“that Rome was once saved by the cackit 
of geese.” 
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HEN you lift the dainty crystal stopper of a 
Parfum Guerlain, you release a breath of veritable 
Parisian air, fragrant with one of the Guerlain odeuzs 





now so much in vogue. 

Parfums Guerlain are created, bottled and sealed in Paris 
and never exported in bulk to be bottled by unskilled 
hands in foreign lands. Thus, they come to you exactly 


le safe, an 
ting in thz 
At first hi 


ly one had 


or January as Monsieur Guerlain makes them. They are of full fra- 
e-cup was 

te and r — ol 

aa grance. They are perfect. They are—Paris. 


it at dinnet 

husband 
nce—lookef 
. He wrot 
ie left had 
i colleague 


Parfums Guerlain, bottled as befits their preciousness, 
are gifts that one is justly proud to give or to receive. 





that. Buf . 

recise hand CANDIDE EFFLUVE 
ory retain The Newest Guerlain Creation 
st six hour: 


L’Heure Bleue 


Alluring! Subtle!—It is 
difficult to find a word to 
picture the irresistible 
charm of this justly fa- 
mous odeur. 


Rue de la Paix 


An odeur of rare charm, 
created by Guerlain to 
express the spirit of the 
world’s smartest thor- 
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“Fragrance from Over the Sea’? 














Candide Effluve 
Guerlain’s newest and 
greatest creation—a veri- 
table song of fragrance! 
Paris has pronounced it 
a masterpiece. 


In addition to the odeurs presented above, M. Guerlain has asked 

us to call attention to his Apre L’Ondee and Guerlinade Odeurs, 

and to his Talc, Lipstick and Face Powder, and Bath Salts. 
All are products truly distinctive. At all the smarter shops 
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Distributors in America 





PARK & TILFORD, NEW YORK—P 
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A TRE7JUR MASTERPIECE 
C A Compact scarcely 
thicker than a gold-piece 


oe and as precious 


The convexity of the beautiful 
metal case fits the palm — And in 
the /arge mirror the swiftest glance 
clearly shows every facial detail. 


The touch of Tre-Jur powder is as 
soft as a lover’s caress....It is per- 
fumed with the new Jo/j-Memoire, 
a scent that savours of happiness. 


“THINEST” will vastly surprise 
you. It looks so expensive and costs 
50 little—to be exact, One Dollar! 


TRE-JUR OFFERS A COM- 
PACT FOR EVERY NEED! 


Ask at your favorite store for your own 
shade of powder and rouge Or order 
by mail from us. Refills always available. 


THE HOUSE OF TRE-JUR 
19 WEST 18TH STREET, NEW YORK 


TRE-JUR 


‘THE “TRIPLE” : THE “PURSE 

Combines powder, SIZE TWIN” 

rougeand lip-stick a \ Powder and rouge 
in a delightful 4 SPS fat 4 ingeniously pre- 
case—with the . 5 ~s t sented in a case 
famous sliding {¢ ' “a S) that snuggles into 
drawer - S— - the smallest purse 


$1.25 








HARPER'S BAZAR 


A COMPLETE WARDROBE FOR 
BIARRITZ 


Baron de Meyer’s Article 


(Continued from page 79) 


self-toned mahogany tweed. same model as 
the other suit, to be worn with a gray cash- 
mere mufiler and a brown felt hat. 

Sports suit of gray flannel, consisting of a 
tailored coat and skirt. The buttons are of 
tan leather. Tobe worn witha white woolen 
muffler and a tan felt sports hat. 

Sports suit of white kasha, consisting of a 
plaited skirt and jumper faced with green 
marocain; a green silk scarf and white felt 
hat are worn with this suit. 

Sports suit composed of a plaited white 
crépella skirt with a white crépe shirt is worn 
under a short ta’lor-made kasha blazer, which 
is striped vertically. white, gray and yellow. 
The coat has gold buttons. The white felt 
hat, to be worn with this suit, has a high 
crown, with a very narrow and curling brim. 

The same white crépella skirt can be worn 
with a new kind of horizontally striped 
sweater. The lines are white on beige (wear a 
white scarf, a white felt hat, and carry your 
ivory cane). A long tailored coat of softest 
beige Vicuna goes with this ensemble. 

Same shaped plaited skirt and cashmere 
sweater, but in all beige—striped with red. 
The scarf is red with gray and brown designs 
to harmonize with the costume, and I am 
sending a long brown frieze coat lined with red 
cashmere and a brown felt hat to match the 
coat and harmonize with the sweater. 

A straight chemise gown, plaited from top 
to bottom, of banana-colored crépe, to be 
worn with a short knitted Shetland shawl 
jacket of the same shade. The hat and scarf 
must be of exactly the same tone. 

An ensemble, consisting of a bright yellow 
plaited skirt, to be worn with a light brown 
cashmere sweater. The long yellow kasha 
coat has a collar and cuffs of nutria. A brown 
felt hat and an orange cashmere muffler are to 
be worn to accompany the coat, but a yellow 
felt hat on the day the coat is left at home. 

I am sending three sets of plaited skirts, 
cashmere sweaters and scarfs, as well as match- 
ing felt hats. One set is almond green, another 
is mauve, and the third is a subdued cerise. 
These ensembles, all in one color are very 
smart this season. 


SMART ENSEMBLES 


N ORANGE crépe blouse and apron skirt, 
not plaited, to be worn with a mahogany 
kasha coat lined in orange. I am sending a 
beige leather belt with a solid gold clasp and a 
champagne-colored suéde sports hat with a 
narrow brown grosgrain ribbon to be worn 
with this ensemble. 

A long tunic of cerise wool jersey, to be 
worn over white skirts, has a cerise and brown 
scarf of jersey, to harmonize with the tunic. 
A brown sports hat should be worn with this 
ensemble. 

A tunic-like slip of pink crépe with a black 
monogram embroidered in the front. I am 
sending a large black hat from Reboux to 
wear with this gown. It has a tightly drawn 
pink chiffon scarf encircling the crown. 

I am sending one afternoon ensemble after 
all, a red befrilled Georgette crépe gown, with 
a long brown velvet coat lined with the same 
red Georgette. There is a brown velvet scarf 
and a red felt sports hat to be worn with this 
costume, but dressed up by three large clusters 
of bushy aigrettes, two of red and one of 
brown, thrust well forward, almost covering 
the side of the face. 

A pale green Georgette crépe gown, the 
tunic bordered by bands of chinchilla. There 
is a long green velvet shirred cape, with a wide 
border of chinchilla, for this gown. 

Another bright green gown is covered by a 
heavy gold lace and has a wide fringe of un- 
curled ostrich feathers at the edge of the 
skirt. 

A white Georgette gown, the skirt being 
composed of long silver bead fringes; the 
fringes in slanting lines start almost from the 
top of the corsage. 

A yellow crépe romain gown, with a wide 
ceinture and sash incrusted flatly into the 
material. It is embroidered in deeper tones 
of yellow and with gold. 

A chemise gown of flesh-pink velvet with 
shoulder-straps in diamonds. There is a 
bright blue net scarf, which should be left 
floating, for the shoulders 


MoRE EVENING GowNs 


VERY brilliant flounced net ball gown of 

cornflower blue, with a bunch of Amer- 
ican beauty roses placed on the skirt. A 
cloudlike effect is given by a silver gray net 
scarf attached to the shoulder. 

A jade-green velvet gown, of which the skirt 
is slit up into fringe-like pointed panels, lined 
with narrow silver fringe over a silver 
underskirt. 

A pale lavender velvet gown, magnificently 
embroidered in gold on the lower part of the 
skirt, which opens in front over a rose satin slip. 


An olive green crépe romain 
which a huge gold dragon, 
figure, 1s woven. 

A clinging black velvet 

Bix a : gown, v 
with a scarf-like train and pi ke S 
cross-lines which give a classical] touch = 


bis 


8own, into 
encircling the 


ress. 

A black chiffon gown with i 
and fluttering scarfs, with a Pr Panels 
mum at the waist. wt, 

A white chiffon gown, same model. 

A flesh chiffon gown, same model, 

A mauve chiffon gown, same model 

A coral chiffon gown, same model, 

A black and silver fringed gown the mod 
Ina Claire has taken back to New York : 
expects to make a sensation in. — 

A red velvet ensemble; the gown is flounced 
and very simple, while the voluminous vely, t 
cape is lined throughout with red marabon, 


THE Happy Enping 


¥_ MESSENGER left by the Sud- 

Express, and the very next day a iis. 
gram reached me from Madame de Mazagran 
saying, ‘“Numerous cases and trunks have 
been safely delivered.” She added. « Am 
more than delighted, everything js perfect 
Very grateful.” Her wire was a great relief 
for the responsibility had weighed very 
heavily on my shoulders. P 


THE SEASON IN BrarRritz 


THE real season in Biarritz starts in August, 

reaches its height in September and is pro- 
longed into October. The climate is mili 
the autumn months especially quite lovely. 
Biarritz is reached from Paris in ten hours 
and is close to the Spanish frontier, The 
best hotels are the “Palais” and the “Carl. 
ton.” ‘The best in Biarritz” is about all 
one can say about them, except, perhaps, 
that Cornuché is much needed. The “Heli- 
anthe” is well spoken of—a quiet hotel, with 
gymnasiums, a swimming-pool, and facilities 
for the most varied cures. Besides these, 
are the “Angleterre,” “Grand,” “Con- 
tinental,” “‘Regina,”’ and a number of others, 
None of them is adequate, at least not for 
what I might term the most elegant and 
“‘best-dressed” resort in Europe. Furnished 
villas, consequently, are in great demand. 
They can be leased for one or two months, or 
for the entire season. Prices vary. In 
francs they seem exorbitant but they are not 
excessive on a dollar basis. 

The country around Biarritz is beautiful. 
The roads are perfect—on along the entire 
coast, from Bayonne to San Sebastian in 
Spain, comprising Biarritz, Bidart, Guethary, 
St. Jean de Luz, Ciboure, Hendaye, Fuen- 
tarabia, et cetera. They are a delight for 
motorists. To come to Biarritz without a 
car of one’s own should, therefore, not be 
considered, especially as most entertaining 
in the various villas may make it necessary 
for one to drive out to San Sebastian for 
luncheon, to be back for tea at the Biarritz 
Golf Club, and to be dining at St Jean de 
Luz. All of it crowded into one short day's 
entertainment 

The polo grounds and the golf club are very 
smart meeting-places. The latter is obviously 
the more popular and is very crowded during 
the afternoon sessions. Tea is served under 
trees, in full view of the beautifully kept 
course which, however, according to expert 
opinion, is not as good as the one at St. Jean 
de Luz, which is supposed to be one of th 
finest golf courses in France. St. Jean de Luz 
is primarily a villa colony with one good 
hotel, the Golf Hotel. There is a charming 
beach and excellent bathing It is less sophis- 
ticated than Biarritz, more country fields— 
in fact, a delightful resort only half an hours 
drive along the coast from Biarritz. | 

A feature of Biarritz life is ‘ Mirmont,” the 
confectioner. After one’s morning bath at 
the Céte Basque or the Vieux Port, it is the 
meeting-place of all visitors for an apériti}, 
a glass of vermuth before lunch. It is a tiny 
shop, into which a compact crowd tries to 
gain admittance. Those unable to enter 
stay outside, and congregate on the sidewalk, 
blocking the entrance, to observe ane 
observed. The object of all this pushing and 
struggle seems to be the strange desire people 
have of recognizing well-known faces. Crowd- 
ing into small spaces, causing utmost dis- 
comfort, is one of the newest manifestations 
of modern social intercourse. meee 

One lunches at the ‘‘ Bar Basque,’ which is 
very fashionable at present, and one dines 
at the “Palais” or at the new “Pavillon 
Royal” out on the road to Bidart, or farther 
down the coast at the heavenly “Reserve, 
at Ciboure, one of the most romantic open-air 
restaurants in the world. 

Dinner parties take place at th 
villas almost every night. One 1s 

(Concluded on page 134) 
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1 shingle in line, but 
with the new knot at 
the back for sofiness 


Not All | 


Transformations 





are very 
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N FASHIONING the latest 
reducing garments, W 
have selected Secretex, made 
| of pure, new RUBBER with 
Treco interlining—the finest 
RUBBER fabric ever developed. 


are alike. If you have had a transformation that 
became stringy and unmanageable after a few wear- 
ings, your choice was unfortunate. A_ Pierre 
Transformation would not have behaved like that! 





Secretex holds its shape yet exerts a 
firm, even pressure around the body 
and permits the garment to be adjusted 
exactly as reduction is desired. 


Pierre Transformations are made of the finest 
naturally wavy hair, worked with a skill which is 
the product of twenty years of experience. Their 
price, only slightly higher than 
that of others, is fully justified 
by theircomfort, fit and quality. 





HE garment ‘Jlus- 
= tratedis Lace Back 
n hour's (R-722) priced at 
$10.50. This modelis 
nt,” the also made Lace Front 
hath at (R-723 )at $10.50. The 
it is the Clasp Front model is 


Your Secretex garment will not 
} SPLIT, TEAR or BREAK —and may be 
the BY) sciced at $12 washed, dried and donned again in 
apérili/, Bly a fifteen minutes. It is soft, smooth and 
sa tny #) pliable yet snug and comfortable to the 
tries to ) wearer. 

) 

) 
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CONE. 


28 West 57th Street 
New York 





H & W, with many long years of 
experience, absolutely guarantee that 
Secretex garments will give perfect 





H & W Secretex Garments 
are also made in diaphragm 


belts, brassieres and corsettes. : 
satisfaction. 





ee perfectly effective are Secretex Garments. You will be inter- 
ue et ested in the latest creations. Please write to the address below. 
e dines 
Pavillon @}) 
farther @)) 
eserve } 






1 transformation 
simulating the 
becoming shingle. 


THE “H & W” COMPANY, NEWARK, N. J. 
) BRASSIERES - GIRDLES - BELTS ~- CORSET SPECIALTIES 
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Complexion 
Charm 


= \\\\ ) The one thing through which 





- <= facial beauty comes to its 
| walt); 7 — a . 
|| /7 true expression, is a pure, 
j / . . vr. 
Ag flawless, unlined skin. With- 
/ | LAY/ JP out it, features of even 
/ / ) classic correctness are re- 


duced to the commonplace. 

The unerring path to such 

beauty of the skin and 

charm of complexion lies by 
\ way of 


Helena Rubinstein’s 
Valaze Beauty Preparations 


During the cold weather which so quickly dries, wrinkles and 
harshens the skin, every woman should ‘give herself a beauty 
treatment with preparations selected from the following: 


Valaze Beauty Grains, 

a skin-enlivening wash, more pene- 
trative than soap; keeps texture fine 
and pores small; gives a_ velvet- 
smooth finish. $1.00, $2.00 


Valaze Beautifying Skinfood, 
a wonderfully stimulating cream. 
Prevents skin disorders, maintains 
the wholesome activity of the skin, 
clears it of sallowness, removes tan 
and freckles. Indispensable to skin 
$1.00, $2.50, $4.50 


Valaze Pasteurized Face 
Cream, 

the “wonder cream” that revitalizes 
as it cleanses. Keeps the skin humid, 
nourished and aglow with vitality 
and skin-health; for thin faces and 
necks, puffiness under the eyes, fine 
lines; for all ages and all types of 


skin. $1.00, $3.50 


Valaze Emailline, 

a stimulating, active cream favored 
among middle-aged people though it 
can be used with great benefit by 
everyone. It invigorates and tight- 
ens relaxed flabby skins, giving a 


perfection. 


Valaze Skin-toning Lotion, 
cleanses and gently braces the skin, 
refines the texture, invigorates the 


tone of youthful freshness. An ideal tissues and irons away lines. $1.25 
massage cream. $1.75, $3.50 $2.50. Special Skin-toning Lotion 

. —_ ins $e ae 2 ae 
Valaze Anthosoros, for dry skins. $1.25, $2.25 


a Grecian anti-wrinkle cream for use Valaze Liquidine, 
around the eyes to fill out hollows, an 
and efface crowsfeet. It 


astringent lotion to correct 
oiliness, enlarged pores and “shine.” 
Clears and whitens fur-stained necks. 
Reduced prices. 


$1.50, $2.75 

Valaze Compact Rouge, 

R lelly with Pasteurized Cream base. The 
(Noman jelly) prettiest and most popular tints in 

an astringent balsam that tightens the world. Raspberry, Geranium, 

relaxed muscles, rejuvenates the skin Crushed Rose Leaves and Tangerine, 

and aids in smoothing out lines and —a tint for each coloring. Gold 


restores 
freshness and elasticity to the skin. 
\ specialty for dry, wrinkled necks 


$1.75, $3.50 


Valaze Astringent Jelly 


and faces. 


wrinkles. $1.00, $2.00 _ finished case, mirror and pad. $1.00 
Valaze Balm Rose, Valaze Complexion Powder, 
4 protective powder foundation; delicately soft and of gossamer 


fineness, gives youthful tones to the 
complexion. All regular tints and 
French Ochre. 

$1.00, $1.50, $2.50, $3.50, $5.50 


endows the skin with natural beauty; 
prevents roughening, 


drying of 


chapping or 
the face or mouth. 

$1.00, $1.75 
Mme. Rubinstein’s reputation, extending throughout the 
world, as the pioneer beauty specialist, is derived not only 
from whatever fame her products may be responsible for but 
as great a share must be apportioned to the Scientifically 
evolved treatments given daily at her 


Salons de Beauté Valaze 


for $3.50, $6.00, $10.00, according to condition existing. 


Rejuvenant and restorative treatments for ladies of advanced 
age are given; Preservative treatments for middle aged ladies. 
Refreshing Beauty Sittings for young women and girls to perfect 
and guard their complexions against any possible impairment. 


If it 1s not convenient to call at one of the Salons listed below, send 
for 1924 copy of “Secrets of Beauty.” 


Helena Rubinstein 
New York, 46 W. 57th Street 
Cuicaco, 30 N. Michigan Blvd. 


LonvpDoN 24 Grafton St. W1 PARIS 126 rue du fg St. Honore 
Boston 234 Boylston St. HoLLywoop 1780 Highland Ave. 
Derrorr 1540 Wash. Blvd NEWARK, N.J. 951 Broad St. 
































































































































Baron de Meyer 


Silver sequins, graduating from tiny flecks 
to larger disks, are sewn, star-like, over a 
black chiffon gown, with wing-like sleeves. 


A COMPLETE WARDROBE FOR 
BIARRITZ 


Baron 


de Meyer’s 


Article 


(Concluded from page 132) 


nine-thirty, Spanish fashion, and sits down at 
ten. Later in the evening one adjourns to 
the baccarat rooms at the Casino, unless 
one plays bridge at home. 

The Casino, though magnificent and 
crowded, is, the gambling rooms excepted, not 
much patronized by the more exclusive set 
in Biarritz, and anyhow, because of the late 
dinner hour, few people start playing baccarat 
much before midnight. 

As I was requested quite particularly to tell 
the readers of Harper’s Bazar what is needed 
in the way of clothes, I feel my just giving 
Madame de Mazagran’s list may not be 
sufficient. I shall therefore complete this 
letter by a few words addressed to the ladies 
planning to include Biarritz in their next trip 
to Europe. 

Bring sports clothes and evening dresses, 
for nothing else is required. Should you 
happen to possess a printed crépe, or a muslin 
gown in your wardrobe, do not leave it at 
home. It might come in useful, only it need 
not be especially made for Biarritz. Sports 
clothes are nowadays such a classic appella- 
tion and include so much which only conveys 
an atmosphere of sport, that without having 
to revert to garden-party muslins, one can 
find among the garments termed sports 
clothes suitable attire for every occasion and 
for every kind of weather. 

The smartest ensembles this autumn have 
undoubtedly been those all in one shade. 
Sweater, skirt, hat, and muffler, in mauve, 


yellow, green, or pink, according to the 
wearer’s fancy. Beige sweaters striped in 
bright colors, worn with beige skirts, have 
also been very popular, and, of course, rough 
tweeds for rainy weather. Such clothes can 
be varied ad infinitum. , 

Quite an array of evening dresses is 
required. They are a matter of course. 
One’s outfit should be completed by coats, 
both light and heavy, and especially by 
evening wraps for chilly nights. There is 4 
good deal of dining out of doors in Biarritz, 
so the latter are quite important. 


THE 


Y GENERAL impression of the mode, 

observed in Biarritz this season, 1S 
résuméd in one line—‘‘the extraordinary 
standardizing of women’s clothes.” The 
only noticeable difference lies in the degree 
of personal smartness, for any one attempting 
an individual style looks neither chic nor 
even well dressed. 

Driving down the road to St. Jean de Luz 
through Bidart and Guethary, one meets 
hundreds of motors, the majority being Rolls- 
Royces and the popular Hispanos. The same 
smart woman looks out of every car, the 
same complexion, the same string of big 
pearls, and the same small felt hat. | Below 
the head one catches sight of a fleeting un- 
defined figure matching the hat in color. It 
is the Biarritz woman of 1924. 


STANDARDIZED MODE 


May Edginton, who was part author of that great 
stage and screen success, “‘Secrets,” will have a story 


in next month’s Bazar. 


Its title is simply “Why.” 
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the Sublime Elegance of the Newer 
FORMAL FOOTWEAR FASHIONS 


is correctly interpreted by O’ Connor & Goldberg 





Illustrated —an inimitable O-G creation of silver 
brocade with silver kid straps. 
many captivating O-G formal footwear fashions. 


Just one of the 


A galaxy of beautiful O-G creations that 
require only the flash of a slim ankle... 
and the swirl of a silken skirt... to 
emphasize their bewitching loveliness. 


The OG studios in Paris have truly 
exceeded all past efforts in creating 
models of exquisite grace and character 
for the women of America .. . slippers 
of-gorgeous gold and silver kid, silver 
and gold brocaded cloth and all 


delicate shades of satin. eb cio cho 











O'CONNOR & GOLDBERG 


Famed for Fashionable Footwear since 1903 
Ten O-G Stores in Chicago 



































IMPORTANT 


y:, | "Helpful not Boastful” 


Read this Booklet 
For DIRECTIONS and 


MANY USES OF 


CARBONA 


UNBURNABLE 


Cleaning Fluid 
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THE FALSE AND THE TRUE Jy 
THE WORLD OF ACTIVITy 


By DR. ANDREW A. 


N FOOLING the public there is no field 
I that surpasses that of physical activity. 

There is no legislative regulation of this 
field and every one who wishes may offer his 
wares to the public. It would seem that 
any one can sit down some quiet afternoon 
and churn out a “new system” of exercises. 
As if there were no science of gymnastics. 
Impostors and fakers seem to think that so 
long as a group of movements is different 
from that advocated by others it will do well 
enough. It makes no difference as to its 
fitness to bodily needs, if it is unlike any other 
group that has been seen advertised or per- 
formed it is called a “‘new system” and the 
“discoverer” advertises and sells it promiscu- 
ously. Merit means little. The slogan is 
that if you advertise enough you can sell 
anything. But gymnastics should be gov- 
erned by laws of the body instead of the laws 
of commerce. 

Take up any health, and many of the 
popular magazines, and you will see adver- 
tised courses by “professors” and “experts,” 
possessed of heavily muscled bodies or tightly 
corseted figures which are usually photo- 
graphed to embellish the advertisement. 
These advertisements make all sorts of claims, 
possible and impossible. The male “experts” 
are usually muscle poor but they are too simple 
to realize it. The type of muscles such people 
possess is the kind that one must slave for 
daily to keep up. In plain words, over- 
large muscles do not serve the brain but the 
brain must serve them. 

What all should seek is such training of 
the body as to render it an efficient and useful 
instrument under complete control of the 
will. To develop such a physical body one 
must abide by the laws governing the body’s 
functions and actions. There is no guess- 
work necessary about this because there are 
scientific methods of procedure which are 
well known to many and have been known for 
over a century, although they have been 
ignored or misrepresented by men who surely 
ought to know better. vast amount of 
serious research work has been done by a 
number of earnest men and the results of 
their work are available to all who really 
care to inform themselves. 

The best of this work has been done by the 
Ling, or so-called Swedish, school ot gymnas- 
tics. To obtain a clear conception of what 
is to follow one must understand a few of the 
underlying laws of activity as expounded by 





the Ling school. While it would be necessary 
to write volumes to tell the entire story, still 
it is possible to bring in a few of the most im- 
portant principles and thereby render the 
following exposure of the misapplication of 
gymnastics clear. 

To be scientific, gymnastics must fulfill 
the laws of anatomy, physiology, psychology, 
and some of the laws of physics. No school 
but that of Ling and his successors has tried 
to measure and test out bodily activities 
from these standpoints. There have been 
scientific advances that have added to and 
enriched the original concept of Ling, but 
every genuine progressive step in the field of 
activity owes much to Ling’s ideas. It is 
with poor grace therefore that so many be- 
little the Ling school in trying to bolster up 
their own small ideas. 

There are two schools of gymnastics that 
deserve brief consideration, not so much for 
comparison as for contrast. These are the 
Ling, or Swedish school, and the German 
school, founded by Jahn. The so-called 
American and the Danish schools of gym- 
nastics are mongrel developments built from 
or upon these two. 

To begin with, Guts-Muth was the father 


of modern gymnastics. In » 
of the eighteenth century he bd fa a 
Ling as pupils. Guts-Muth had nd 
in his work which he hoped to devel 
died before accomplishing, . 
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P but 
one . 
the garb of youthful play and the el » 
a system of exercises having bodily oni a 
as its aim. The first ideal appealed ree 
and the second to Ling. Jahn contol at 
modern German system which js replet = 
spectacular drills and stunts of oa 
type. This system does not aim primate 
correct defects or prevent deformities, _ 
rather, to amuse and entertain even at he 
expense of health if need be. The Ling 4 
tem aims primarily to promote health oo j 
ical perfection, and efficiency. line de 
as much importance in building up con 
ings into superb physical specimens as 
bringing out champion athletes and gymanss 








In their respective applications, the Ling 
system is elastic and complete and adaptable 
to every individual’s needs to develop a 
harmonious body. The German system, on _ 
the contrary, is fixed and inelastic. The _ 
pupils must fit the work instead of the work 
being selected and arranged to fit individual 
needs. 

The Niels Bukh system which is now being 
exhibited in this country is a beautiful mod- 
ern development of the Ling foundation. 
It shows what may be done in any country - 
by merely getting the Ling foundation and 
combining it with the national sports and 
folk games and dances. Bukh’s success is 
possible to all who abide by the laws of the 
body. 

Before entering into an analysis of the 
movements themselves let us review a few 
important gymnastic principles and physical 
laws that will help prove our case. One of 
the most important laws of physics which 
affects circulation of the blood is centrifugal 
force. This force is manifested in the ten- 
dency of an object to fly off at a tangent when 
swung in a circle. When you swing the arm 








rapidly in a circle the blood is forced into the 
fingers by centrifugal force and it is this that 
produces the tingling felt in the fingers. In 
the same way, rapid bending of the trunk for- 
ward and back will cause blood to gather . 
greater quantities than normal in the hea 
and produce dizziness or congestive head ; x 
In all the phonograph records offered the 
public so far there are violations of this law. 

In daily life, in all occupations except suc 

Continued on page I 
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THE FALSE AND THE TRUE Jy 
THE WORLD OF ACTIVITY 


Dr. Andrew A. 


Gour’s Article 


(Continued from page 136) 


as picking fruit from trees, hanging wall 
paper, boxing, or painting, the flexors of the 
body are used more than the extensors. We 
are constantly drawing things to us or stoop- 
ing over them and almost never reaching up 
or pushing things away. This fact, obvious 
to all when merely mentioned, explains why 
most people tend to develop round or droop- 
ing shoulders, or what is known as “‘old man’s 
stoop.” Old man’s stoop is the direct result 
of over-use of the flexors and gradually giving 
up to the downward pull of gravity. This 
position means drooping head, round shoul- 
ders, sagging abdomen and semi-flexed knees 
and it is usually accompanied by a shuffling 
gait. 

The combination of over-use of the flexors, 
plus the downward drag of gravity, will pull 
every one down to earth unless gymnastics 
or play activities are selected to counteract 
the abnormal development of the flexors. 
It is good policy to develop the extensors or 
erector muscles of the body and thus assure 
habitual good standing posture. How ab- 
surd, in a short grouping of movements, to 
include a majority of the flexor developing or 
gravity yielding type. Yet that is exactly 
what the two most popular systems have done. 

There is a law in gymnastics, an axiom in 
fact, apparently known to all but commerical 
gymnasts, that the body at rest always tends 
to assume the posture it held in activity. 
This means that the posture of the body dur- 
ing the repeated practise of any activity will 
react accordingly upon the individual. From 
the law of posture we learn that if physical 
perfection is the object in view any gymnastic 
movement must be considered from the 
standpoints of its local effect and its re- 
active effect upon the entire body. Most of 
the movements discussed below will be con- 
sidered from these standpoints. 

The importance of good standing position 
is emphasized by the relation of the internal 
organs to posture. From the neck to the 
pelvic floor the trunk may be considered as 
a hollow tube with all the organs, from the 
lungs and heart to the pelvic structures, as 





a piston moving up and down with respiration 
or strain. All the organs have their chief 
supports from the backbone and the posterior 
section of the ribs. With such attachments 
they correspond exactly to the internal or- 
gans of all four-footed animals. Bryan to 
the contrary notwithstanding, we are in- 
ternally much better fitted to going on all 
fours than upright. In the four-footed ani- 
mals the internal organs, suspended as they 
are from the backbone region, rest against 
the ventral walls and move gently forward and 
back, but never enough to produce bad results. 
In the human being and the higher apes the 
organs move up and down according to the 
pressure and function of their neighbors and 
their supporting structures. The tendency 
in all, however, is for the organs to sag down- 


ward with the pull of gravity and all effons 
made to press down the diaphragm by such 
silly types of deep breathing, as so many com- 
mercial gymnasts have advocated, will tenj 
to force the stomach and intestines down- 
ward until impaired digestion and excretion 
and even serious afflictions result. Every 
effort should constantly be made to lift the 
internal organs by using the chest more in 
respiration and keeping the abdomen tens 
all of the time. Deep breathing should only 
follow exertion and thus be the result of a need 
of more oxygen. 

Another point about posture which needs 





a little elucidation is that the skeleton of the 
legs is best adapted to standing with the heels 
together (unless one is knock-kneed, when the 
knees are together—unless one is bew-legged). 
Yet we find many people advocating standing 
with the heels several inches apart and the 
toes turned in slightly. The idea is that if 
the heels are kept in line with the hip joints 
there will be a straighter vertical line of sup- 
port by the bones and thus will the muscles 
be relieved. It sounds good to one who does 
not think in gymnastic terms. But if you 
remember the fact that muscles only grow or 
remain strong through use you realize the 
absurdity of relieving the muscles of a race 
that is already rusting and decaying internally 
from laziness and inactivity. Such a stand- 
ing position is wrong from the skeletal stand- 
point and it is no improvement over the nat- 
ural in usefulness, gracefulness, or general 
efficiency. ; 
To answer all physiological and anatomical 
needs, the best standing position is with the 
head erect, the chin in, chest out but not still, 
the shoulders drawn back, the abdomen 
drawn in and kept tense, the knees and heels 
together and the toes turned slightly outward. 
One should assume this posture during every 
exercise and at every other time he thinks of 
it, and maintain it for as long as he remembers 
it until it becomes habitual and automatic. 
The best way to assure this posture with the 
least thought is to keep the head as high as 
possible. When an effort is made to dc this 
the rest of the body seems automatically to 
fall in line. During all gymnastic exercises 
one should preserve this same relative posture 
of head, chest, and abdomen no matter 
what exercises are being practised. j 
When one attempts to fulfill all possible 
bodily needs by only a few exercises he can 
not be too careful of his selection. With _ 
many tested and proven movements aval 
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able it is inexcusable to find such abominable 
groupings advocated as the phonograph = 
lections at present on the market. h 

In their theoretical introductions “il 
authors are correct in that their exercises W! 
promote better health than inactivity — 
the standpoint of immediate effect upon 
blood circulation and respiration. It al 
true that all activity, no matter how bad, jae 
hasten metabolism, increase appetite, i 
improve bowel excretion. But it 1s not a. 
that such exercises will always suffice ule 

(Continued on page 140) 
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they are of a type that will prove only pro- 
motive of good posture. 

The general rule governing the effects of 
activity is so simple that it is strange even 
commercial gymnasts can not understand it. 
Let us consider: every exercise requiring 
grace in its performance will develop grace; 
every exercise requiring strength, within 
normal and safe bounds, will develop strength; 
every exercise requiring speed will develop 
speed; every exercise requiring skill will de- 
velop skill, and so on. But always the laws 
referred to above and many more of the same 
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kind must be observed. It also holds that 
every exercise performed with the head kept 
erect will react accordingly; and so, every 
exercise performed with the head drooping 
and the chest flat will react accordingly. 
Every exercise performed with the spine 
crooked, or held crooked, will develop and 
fix a crooked spine. Then again, any exer- 
cise which taxes a muscle or group of muscles 
more than another will pull the body out of 
shape or into shape according to the muscles 
used and the relation of the action to posture. 
All of these laws of activity and many more 
like them are absolutely true and mean all 
that one can read into them. They might be 
read and re-read before analyzing the selec- 
tions of our commercial gymnasts. 

A serious violation of physiological laws 
is that of breathing rhythmically with the 
movements practised, irrespective of the 
speed, or practising deep breathing when 
there is no need for more air, or holding the 
breath while practising a number of move- 
ments. The logical relation of exercise and 
deep breathing is to perform the activity first 
and the natural reaction of the need for more 
oxygen will cause deeper breathing. From 
a gymnastic standpoint all we need is to 
develop a supple, flexible chest with freely 
moving ribs. This is done by a few special 
respiratory exercises which are usually prac- 
tised to the body’s natural rhythm. One 
should never delay nor hasten natural res- 
piration to fit given movements, nor should 
one hold the breath. Holding the breath 
always means bad resistance to the work of 
the right ventrical of the heart. It is true 
that in a hard lift the breath is held to give 
the muscles a firmer attachment, but strain- 
ing is never good training. It is never more 
than a test of one’s strength. In most of the 
exercises discussed below the “experts” 
recommend breathing in time with the move- 
ments. Perhaps some one recommended this 
one day and all commercial gymnasts have 
repeated the advice without troubling to 
consult the body’s physiological needs. 

Of course the discussion of ideal gymnastics 
may rise above the heads of many people. 


Those who take up exercise wi : 
ideal than to ielites  eelaie an no higher 

oe - : sot e not Often 
fussy about things esthetic. Indeed. ; 
more people possessed an esthetic sense - 
hardly conceivable that they would oni ri 
a ogg to grow into such ‘ 
tadpole outlines. However, this 5 
alter the fact that there is an ideal daa 
education. The ideal of physical educati 
is not to develop a great bulk of muscle = 
to seek a harmonious, graceful physique os 
der perfect control of the will. Such a body 
becomes an instrument, not a handicap . 
the brain. 

The way to attain such an ideal body is 
chiefly through exercises of control, for they 
bring the brain and muscles into closer affilia. 
tion, and it has been proven that the muscles 
never lose their original strength even 
though only trained for control. For life's 
ordinary purposes every one has enough bulk 
of muscles. All that is needed is refinement 
of it. This is best done through movements 
of co-ordination and control. 

The best way to develop perfect control ‘ 
by practising all movements to command 
never knowing what is coming next. The 
mind can be kept alert and concentrated oy 
the work only when the pupil does not know 
what to expect next, and when a more com. 
plex movement is introduced as soon as a 
present one has been mastered. In such 
work music is always ill-advised. In order 
to perform to music it means that a pupil 
must have his work memorized and that he 
is doing it automatically. This means that 
it has ceased to require concentration of the 
educational type. 

To fulfill the highest ideal of physical edu- 
cation exercise should be selected to fit the 
needs of each individual. Every one should 
be measured by himself, his strong and weak 
points noted, and the exercises selected to 
strengthen the weak points and balance the 
entire physique until harmonious develop- 
ment has been attained. Then, by car- 
fully selecting a progressive list of gymnastic 
lessons and practising them, the muscle fiber 
may be refined more and more, for there is 


Rr aceless 


no limit to possibilities in control and skill 
development. All commercial gymnastic 
selections attempt to fit every one, old or 
young, weak or strong, male or female to the 
same set of movements. One might as well 
try to fit the same coat to the entire world. 
Besides being progressive and done to com- 
mand, ideal gymnastics should always follow 
a definite order. The Swedish system offers 
the best day’s order ever devised. 
(Continued on page 142) 
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Just as the skilled fingers of a masseuse knead your flesh, 
the Jordan manipulates the fatty tissues, which break 
down and are carried off by stimulation of the circulation 
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(Continued from page 140) 


Every day the same order is followed. The 
lesson begins with movements of order, such 
as foot placings, marching tactics, or easy 
movements that have already been mastered. 
Next comes backward bending of the upper 
trunk to stretch the muscles of expiration. 
This type of movement is followed by move- 
ments that strengthen the inspiratory muscles. 
Thus these two make for better power of 
respiration. Then we have balance move- 
ments. These compel good standing posture 





and so prepare for the more special work, be- 
cause with good respiration and good stand- 
ing posture fixed early in the lesson it is easier 
to maintain correct carriage of the trunk in 
the rest of the lesson. Now come movements 
of the arms for chest expansion and correction 
of the shoulder posture if bad. Then we 
have abdominal exercises, trunk twistings 
and sideways bending. Now that the entire 
body, from the head to the feet, has been fixed 
and toned up in good posture and the muscles 
warmed up, we have jumping, vaulting, danc- 
ing, lively games or other exercises of exhilara- 
tion. Last of all come respiratory exercises 
practised according to the needs of the pupils. 
It would be pleasant to enter into a discussion 
of the hundreds of exercises that have been 
divided into the groups of the types just re- 
ferred to, and show how they progress from 
exercise to exercise and also from lesson to 
lesson, but time or space do not permit more 
detail. However, it is not essential to our 
purpose. 

One widely known series begins by recom- 
mending that the exercises be taken in groups 
with a leader. This is the very kernel of 
Swedish gymnastics. It is always better to 
do movements to command than by imitation 
of a leader or chart. The first three exercises 
are simply to assume standing with heels 
apart, toes straight ahead. I have explained 
above why this position is wrong. The thigh 
bones are simply not shaped for anything but 
standing with knees together. The fourth 
exercise, called “‘grind”’ (Illustration 1), is 
an old friend. It is a good exercise but it 
should not be done except in the upward 
backward direction so as not to favor shoulder 
and rib drooping. The system’s author recom- 
mends that it be done in the downward forward 
direction as many times as in the other. There- 
fore, his only “improvement” upon a “‘Swed- 
ish drill”’ movement is a detrimental addition. 

The fifth movement, called “grate,” is 





another ‘Swedish drill’? movement, except 
that the author of the series makes an incom- 
plete movement of it. He begins in what he 
calls ‘‘cross’’ position, the arms out from the 
shoulders, palms down, and lifts the arms to 
Y position with inhalation (Illustration 2), 
and lowers the arms to horizontal with ex- 
halation. 

The sixth movement, called “grasp,” is 
still another “‘Swedish drill’”” movement. It 
is number 63 among Posse’s classification of 
arch-flexions, described as ‘rest standing arch- 
flexion.”” This is always followed by forward 
flexion, the head kept up. In the practise of 
Swedish gymnastics the movement is done 
slowly and the forward bending is meant to 
relieve any congestion that might be felt in 
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the back. The author advises that the trun} 
be bent forward first and then Pe ee 
(Illustration 3), to count or music, This 
of movement should always be done rid 
because when done rapidly it will “| 
centrifugal force, cause blood to rush to th 
head. No mortal ever lived who could bend 
backward or circle the body to ordinary march 
time without dizziness. It could be developed 
perhaps, but to what purpose or advantag. 
except to prove the case? . 

The next two movements are called “ craw!” 
and “curl.’’ They are useful exercises, but 
I can not see why breathing is advised in time 
with these or any other movement exe Cs 
specific respiratory movements executed ‘in 
the body’s natural rhythm. ‘ 

The next movement, called “croych” 
(Illustration 4), is number 90 in Posse’s list 
of balance exercises. It is a valuable balance 
movement which, in systematic gymnastics 
should follow his “grasp” in the lesson but 
his musical comedy type of descriptive names 
would be spoiled, euphoniously speaking 
The only negative comment I would make 
about this typically “Swedish drill” move. 
ment is that breathing should be natunl 
while practising it, not in time with the 
movement. 

Number 10, called “‘ wave,” is standing with 





the arms extended upward, the fingers locked, 
and circling the trunk to count or music 
(Illustration 5). When done slowly such an 
exercise is all right, but when done to rapid 
music or count, it is likely to cause a rush of 
blood to the head. With so many people 
afflicted with hardened arteries and high 
blood pressure, who take up such exercises 
with implicit faith in the author of them, 
there is danger of complications. Every 
effort must be made to keep the blood from 
the head in such people. Without warning 
against this type of work accompanying the 
instructions any one with hardened arteries is 
hazarding his health when defying the laws 
of centrifugal force explained above. 

Number 11 in the booklet, called “weave” 
(Illustration 6), is what Posse called “yard 
stoop standing trunk rotation with knee flex- 
ion.” It is an old favorite with all gymnasts, 
valuable and always advisable for all who are 
limber enough. It is a beautiful movement 
when done right and can safely be practised 
to music. 

The last movement in the booklet is a per- 


respiratory  exerclsts 
ition of Swedish 
“arm elevation 
» In the 


version of a valuable re 
number 6 of Posse’s classilicé 


gymnastics, described as “al 
forward upward with respiration. | 
Ling system the inhalation 1s always poy 
by lowering the arms sideways backwar ve 
exhalation, but the arms are never pr 
farther back than is possible without -—_ 
the shoulders to droop. The author seems 
to have been thinking only of complete oad 
tying of the lungs, for he advise bac 
arm lifting with stooping forwar¢ ae 
tion. (Illustration 7). Then the erecting 
of the trunk with lifting of the arms atn™ 
tion tends to counteract the bad _o 
the exhalation movement. But the ll 
(Continued on page 144) 
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How to care for 


Dull Hair 


You cannot expect hair which 
is naturally devoid of lustre to 
look brilliant or exceptionally 
bright after an ordinary sham- 
poo. You must use a shampoo 
that is different—a shampoo that 
will add real beauty to your hair— 
GOLDEN GLINT Shampoo. 
This shampoo will make your 
hair look so much prettier, so 
much more attractive, that you 
will just love to fuss with it. In 
addition to the clean freshness 
any good shampoo gives, it offers 
something unusual, something 
new, something more than a 
promise. This “‘something”’ is a 
secret you'll discover with your 
first Golden Glint Shampoo. 25c 
a package at toilet counters or 
direct. * * * J. W. Kosi Co., 632 
Ave., Seattle, Wash. 
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Enclose check or please give references. 
Money cheerfully refunded if you are not 


satisfied. 
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(Continued 


of the arms back in stoop standing pro- 
duces a depression of the ribs and this bears 
down on all the internal organs, from the 
chest to the pelvis. It has been explained 
above how important it is to try to lift the 
internal organs by every effort possible. It 
is not only unnecessary but dangerous to 
practise any stunt that produces depression 
of these organs. The author’s reason for 
this part of the movement is to affect the 
diaphragm, but the diaphragm needs no 
special exercise. Like the heart, the dia- 
phragm is sure of exercise because it is the 
first act of respiration for it to contract, and 
respiration could not take place without this 
contraction, therefore it is exercised naturally 
and automatically. 

The phonograph arrangement of the 
series in no wise improves the booklet ar- 
rangement. Set to music we find the same 
“grind,” “grasp,” and “‘grate,’’ except that 
it adds heel lifting in “grate.” This would 
be an improvement, but nothing is said about 
lowering the heels slowly after the lift. 
Done to music one must imply that the same 
speed is followed in lowering the heels as in 
lifting them. therefore, the good gained from 
heel lifting is counteracted in sudden lowering 
of them. 

The “crawl,” “curl,” and “crouch” are 
the same. But, to replace the first three of 
the booklet collection, “‘rotate’ ‘‘revolve,”’ 
and “roll,’’ are added. Except as they are 
numbered or named there is no reason for the 
order in which .he movements occur. 

“Rotate,”” number 7 of the phonograph 
list, is the same as “grind” of the booklet 
collection except that the arms are hanging 
at the sides. It is, therefore, merely a simpler 
shoulder circumduction than “grind” and 
makes no more than a silly numerical addi- 
tion. 

“Revolve,” number 8 of the phonograph 
collection, is not a movement to be intrinsi- 
cally recommended. The performer stands 
with the arms crossed in front of the hips 
(Illustration 8), a bad posture always, because 
it is of the type to compress the chest, and 
the arms are flung up and out. This part of 
the movement is good and should have 
beneficial effect on the lateral rib area and the 
shoulders. But the author of the series ad- 
vises the reverse of the exercise, which means 
flinging them downward and inward, thus 
counteracting whatever good was derived 
from the first part. The flinging downward 
and inward of the arms can have no other 
effect except to depress the ribs and droop the 
shoulders, therefore it should be rejected. 

Number 9 of the phonograph series is called 
“roll.” It is a circumduction ef the head 
first in one direction and then the other. It is 
all right to exercise the muscles of the neck 
when done slowly but when performed to 
rapid music it is bound to have the same effect 
as ‘‘grasp” and “‘wave”’ explained above. 

The phonograph records are nearly all too 
rapid in relation to the body’s natural rhythm. 
it is true that the phonograph may be slowed 
or speeded, but even at that the regularity 
ot the commands or count and the measures 
of the music all tend to automatism. This 
means that after a few repetitions or as soon 
as the series has been memorized, in its 
author’s own words—untrue in relation to 
genuine Swedish gymnastics but forcibly 
true in relation to phonograph gymnastics— 
it is “easy for the man who is not conscientious 
to go through the motions without doing any 
work at all.” 

With the phonograph gymnastic instruc- 


‘ 









Andrew A. 


OF ACTIVITY 


Gour’s Article 


from page 142) 


tions goes a chart with a manikin. It must 
have a wonderful effect upon the minds of 
those who never studied anatomy. It ex. 
plains the bodily and organic effects of the 
movements. In the main it would be true if 
only it did not advise the reversing of so 
many movements, thus counteracting the 
results the author of it would produce and 
which he believes are produced. He has the 
wrong idea of the relation of respiration to 
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exercise and he should fit the music to the in- 
dividual’s natural bodily rhythm instead of 
attempting the reverse. 

In discussing the above work one can com- 
pare it to other and better. But it is hard 
to really criticize the second system under 
consideration. One can only analyze it. 
Judging from what the author of this is selling 
the public it is doubtful whether he ever heard 
of Ling or scientific gymnastics. Like most 
self-taught instructors he must have inherited 
a good physique and he has been lucky in his 
groping way not to have made a mess of it. 
If he himself has practised the stunts his 
phonograph records teach, he is remarkable 
not to show worse physical defects than his 
pictures display. Indeed, I am inclined to 
doubt whether he has made a regular practise 
of these movements, but simply sat down, 
some stormy day, and “invented” his series 
and then arranged it to phonograph music 
“‘with all rights reserved.” 

This system is direct and intimate in its 
appeal. It asserts that ‘‘every pound you 
reduce by my method will never return.” 
That is true as far as it goes, but it does not 
prove that other little pounds may not come 
to replace those gone unless one keeps on 
“reducing” forever. 

Looking over the charts that illustrate the 
phonograph records there is only one, split 
into numbers 13 and 14, of the listed twenty- 
two exercises that one could recommend with- 
out reservations. But even this one is mis- 
interpreted, because the author says that it 
will develop the calf muscles when, in reality, 
it has nothing to do with the calf. It is an 
exercise which affects chiefly the buttock and 
small of the back on the side of the extended 
leg. 

The originator of this method has a unique 
way of making much of nothing. What he 
lists as twenty-two exercises are nothing more 
than ten or eleven movements broken up 
into their component parts and each part 
listed as an exercise. But this is a minor 
fault compared to the greater violations of 
gymnas‘ic logic and physiological laws. The 
order in which his movements are given 1S 
simply without rhyme or reason. In short, 
what there is here is an attempt at variety by 
a limited quantity, and the attempt is fraught 
with so many types of violations that only 
the outstanding ones need be noted. 

(Concluded on page 146) 
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is known to countless women 
all over the world as the 
golden key to beauty and youthful 
appearance. 

Wrinkles, sallow skin, sagged chin lines, 
terrors for almost every woman, were unknown 
to the incomparable 


Ninon de Lends 


who, even at the age of 70, was still France’s 
most admired and courted woman. The methods 
by which Ninon de Lenclos was able to main- 
tain youth and beauty indefinitely, unmarred by 
operations or abusive treatments, were as simple 
as Nature and as effective. Her 
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“The Only Perfect Powder 
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TOILET REQUISITES OF ENDURING CHARM 











THE FALSE 
AND THE 
TRUE IN 

THE WORLD 

OF ACTIVITY 


Dr. Andrew A.Gour’s Article 
Concluded from page 144) 


The first three exercises are really one 
movement, and a bad one at that, divided into 
three parts. The position assumed (Illus- 
tration 9) compels drooping head and flat 
chest, therefore it should be rejected without 
further ado. While in this position, raising 
the right leg is called exercise 1, raising the 
left leg, called 2, and raising both leg;., called 3. 
The music is too fast to permit good results 
even when the phonograph is slowed. It is 
said this exercise will reduce the hips. That is 
not true. This exercise is a flexor of the th th 
and taxes chiefly the posterior abdominal 
muscles. These muscles are called the psoas- 
iliacus and they have nothing to do with the 
hip. The strongest effect of this exercise, 
resulting from posture, is to strain the 
muscles of the throat and chest which hold the 
head forward during the movement. This 
means that double chin will be reduced but 
to the detriment of good head posture. We 
will refer to this again. 

The fourth exercise, bending the knees 
up to the chest, is good for the surface ab- 
dominals, but the arms should not be kept 





at the sides in this and others of the same 


type coming later. With the arms at the 
sides, as the legs are lifted the hands press 
against the floor and the effect is the same on 
the ribs as lifting the arms back in stooping 
position in number 12 of the first series dis- 
cussed. (Illustration 1o.) The arms should 
be extended beyond the head in all lying leg 
bending or liftings (Illustration 11), because 
in this position the ribs are kept lifted and as 
the legs or hips are bent upward all the in- 
ternal organs move toward the chest. 

Numbers 5 and 6 are forward and backward 
bending and 7 is a combination of both alter- 
nately to music. These do affect the back and 
abdominal, but not the arm muscles as is 
stated. Done to music that is altozether too 
fast, this alternate bending loses the effects 
that slow bending would produce and there is 
always the rush of blood to the head resulting, 
with the danger already referred to. When 
done rapidly the movements are shallow and 
the head is kept in line with the body, thus 
taxing the anterior chest muscles and produc- 
ing an effect opposite to the real purpose of 
the backward bend. This man simply does 
not understand the value of backward bend- 
ing, and as he recommends it here it is detri- 
mental in its reaction. 

Number 8, bending to the right, 9, bending 
to the left, and 10, alternate bending to right 
and left, is good for the side muscles, the 
tenderloins of the body, but, done to music 
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that is too rapid, the movement becomes 
shallow in its effects. When this sideways 
bending is done slowly and deeply it has 
remarkable effect on the blood circulation nl 
function of the liver, the spleen, and the in- 
testines. Th’s our latter author is ignorant of 
The first mentions such effects, but both ad- 
vise music that ‘s too rapid for best results 
Number 11 is a joke as it is conceived in 
this series. It is to stand on all fours (Illus- 
tration 12) and droop the head and extend it 
to music for the purpose of reducing double 
chin! Such an exercise has no more to do 
with reducing double chin than flexing the 
litéle finger has to do with the cure of knock 
knees. This exercise develops the back neck 
muscles because they are the only ones used 
in eccentric and concentr'c contraction, If 
the practise of these records does reduce double 
chin it is owing to the contraction of the 
anterior neck muscles in exercises 1, 7, 16 and 


22 
: The 12th exercise, arm flexion to the floor, 
is too strenuous and dangerous for most 
women. (Illustration 13.) As recommended 
here it will develop round shoulders. In such 
an exercise the fingers should always be 
pointed inward and the elbows bent outward 
so as to prevent compression of the chest. 

The 13th and 14th exercises are the same 
done first with the right and then the left 
leg. (Illustration 14.) They tax and tone 
up the muscles of the buttock and back on the 
side of the elevated leg. But they have 
nothing to do with developing the “lower 
limb,” as the author modestly calls the calf. 

Exercise 15 is strenuous and has a bad effect 
toward drooping the head and shoulders and 
depressing the ribs (Illustration 15) when 
done with the hands bearing down and back. 
The hands should be fixed on the hips or 
shoulders and the feet held down by a strap 
or weight and the head kept in line with the 
body or back of the trunk, and the music 
should be slow, very slow. 

Exercises 16, 17, 18 and 10 are all parts of 
a gentle leg | fting, which should have good 
effects on the surface as well as the deeper 
abdominal muscles. These first three divi- 
sions are but the trans tory steps to number 
1g and are really not separate exercises. All 
would be immensely improved if only the 
arms were extended beyond the head to fix 
the ribs in elevation instead of the arms at the 
sides as shown in Illustration 16. 

Numbers 20 and 21 are the right and left 
leg extension in stoop falling position. (Il- 
lustration 17.) This exercise is valuable for 
general toning up of the abdominal, lower 
back and leg muscles. But here, again, 
better results would follow if the fingers were 
pointed inward and the elbows outward to 
prevent the tendency to compress the chest. 

Number 22 is the grand finale of so many 
commercial gymnasts that it had to be in- 
cluded. It is a powerful abdominal exercise, 
but all its good effects are counteracted by 
reaching forward to touch the toes at the end 
of the movement. (Illustration 18.) It is 


too strenuous for most women and the music 
can never be too slow. ’ 

As in the case of all the records, the music 
is too rapid for most of the movements. The 
only good thing 
vice concerning diet in reducing. 
is nothing new. 


about the system is the ad- 
But there 
It is the old familiar stuff. 
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W. J. Locke’s 


New Novel 
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Starts Next Month 


“The Great 
Pandolpho’’ 


GAIN, W. J. Locke has 

waved the magic wand 
of high romance and created a 
typical Locke character to 
join the glamourous way trod 
by the Beloved Vagabond, by 
Marcus Ordeyne, by Septimus 
and so many others. 


“The Great Pandolpho” 
who gives the novel its name 
is a blustering, swaggering 
and strangely human creature 
who will call upon you both 
for amusement and sympathy. 


This new Locke novel is 
Harper’s Bazar’s Christmas 
present to its readers; for it 
begins 


in the December 
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Statement of the Ownership, Management, Circu- 
lation, ete., required by the Act of Congress of 
August 24, 1912, of Harper's Bazar, published 
monthly at New York, N. Y., for October 1, 
1924. State of New York, County of New York, 
s.: Before me, a Notary Public in and for 
the State and county aforesaid, personally ap- 
peared Eugene Forker, who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that he 
is the Business Manager of Harper's Bazar 
and that the following is, to the best 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management (and if a daily paper, the 
circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for 
the date shown in the above caption, required by 
the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 
443, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the 
reverse of this form, to wit: 1. That the names 
and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing 
editor, and business managers are: Publisher, 
International Magazine Company, Inc., 119 West 

S v. Y.; Editor, H. B. Sell 








York, N. Y.; Managing 
Editor, Mrs Clara P. Wilson, 119 West 40th St., 


owned by an individual his name and address. or 
ifowned by more than one individual the name 
and address of each, should be given below; if the 
publication is owned by a corporation the name 
of the corporation and the names and addresses 
of the stockholders owning or holding one per 
cent. or more of the total amount of stock should 
be given.) International Magazine Company, 
Ine, 119 West 40th St., New York, N. Y.; 
Hearst Publications, Inc., 119 West 40th St., 
New York, N. Y.; Star Holding Company, care 
Corporation Company of America, Wilmington, 
Del. (W. R. Hearst, 137 Riverside Dr., New 
York, N. Y., Sole Stockholder). 3. That the 
known bondholders, mortgagees and other 
Security holders owning or holding 1 per cent. 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, 
or other securities are: (If there are none, so 
State.) None 4. That the two paragraphs 
next above, giving the names of the owners, 
stockholders, and security holders, if any, 
contain not only the list of stockholders and 
Security holders as they appear upon the books 
of the company, but also, in cases where the 
Stockholder or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the name of the person or 
corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is 
given; also that the said two paragraphs contain 
Statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge 
and belief as to the circumstances and conditions 
under which stockholders and security holders 
who do not appear upon the books of the com- 
pany 4s trustees hold stock and securities in a 
capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that 
other person, association or corporation hi 
interest direct or indirect in the said 





- during the six months preceding the date 
tr own above is— (This information is required 
a daily publications only.) Eugene Forker, 
plsiness Manager. Sworn to and subscribed 
efore me this 27nd day of September, 1924 
Nea) William J. Sperl, Notary Public,Queens Co 
1049 ‘i¢. Certificate filed in New York Co., No. 

9, Register No. 5832 (My commission 
*xpires March 30, 1925.) . 
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are unique expressions of this vivacity, 
beauty and style, artfully individualized 
to the tastes of the fashionable miss and 
youthful woman of every smart community. 
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Every Woman 
May Be Beautiful 


—for every woman may so treat herself 
that she radiates cleanliness and excites 
your admiration with a lingering fra- 
grance. For three generations, to know 
how to make milady beautiful, has been 
the study of the House of Atkinson of 
London. 

By Royal Warrant, we are perfumers 
to their Majesties, the King and Queen 
and to Queen Alexandra. 

We make this announcement to rec- 
ommend to you these preparations, es- 
pecially in our new (bouquet) odor— 
Columbine—which carries with it all 
that winsomeness in feminine romance 
with which Columbine, as a stage char- 
| acter, has for so long and so successfully 
| lured her Harlequin. 
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A strand presented 

this Thanksgiving will grow 
into a glorious necklace of genuine 
Oriental pearls some day. Each 
year on birthdays—holidays and 
all gift occasions—you, your friends 
and relatives will add pearls. It is 
fascinating to have a part in this 
gift which grows more precious 
each year. 


Start your little girl’s necklace of 
genuine pearls today. 


Correspondence 
invited from 
dealers only 





Buy additional pearls for your Add-a-pearl 
necklace on this card. It guarantees perfection 


The Add-a-pearl Co., Chicago 
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INTERVIEWS WITH NEW York 
MASTERS OF COIFFURE 


New York. Nor do we refer to a price 

paid in currency and silver in exchange 
for the inestimable satisfaction of being a 
New Yorker. 

It’s the business of keeping our old college 
chum, Joan Mary,{in Oskaloosa, the members 
of the Mah Jongg club to which we belonged 
while visiting last spring in Poynette, and 
our adoring and superannuated aunt in 
Quincy informed as to the latest New York 
styles in anything from interior decoration 
to the proper shade of lipstick application for 
brunettes. 

Just to-day a note from Ermine who lives 
with her husband and two boys in Kansas 
City, Mo. She writes to say that “all of us 
are well,” that the weather is changeable, 
“hot yesterday and cool now,” but the only 
words that mean anything to either of us are, 
“How about the hair fashions in New York? 
Bob going out? I do not believe it will ever 
go out altogether.” 

In New York flows that magic fountain of 
information on matters of coming styles of 
the coiffure, and women the country over are 
turning to us of New York in supplication 
that they be told the secrets of Fashion’s 
whimsical plans, as they are tempered by 
Reason’s sterner guidance. 

Only by taking a composite picture, as it 
were, of the coiffure creations of New York’s 
authorities in matters of hair style, can we 
learn what the immediate future holds in the 
way of long hair, short hair, curled hair, or 
straight hair, for the woman whose happiness 
is tied up directly with the luster, softness, 
and becoming style of her hair-dress. 


N= YORKERS pay a price for living in 


[NTERVIEWS with the country’s greatest 
hair authorities lead to a gratifying con- 
clusion. The artistic silhouette’s the thing! 
If you have delicate features, a face which 
the great Raphael might well have used as a 
model for his Madonnas, keep your hair long 
by all means, no matter how much aggravation 
might be caused you by the thousandth 
putting of the apparently innocent question, 
“When are you going to bob your hair?” 

There is a certain finality in that question. 
It implies that there is an _ inevitability 
regarding the bobbing of women’s hair. It 
seems to say, with the advertisements of the 
flour miller, “‘Eventually. Why not now?” 

But! ... If you have a long slender 
neck, a slim face with not too prominent 
cheek-bones, and if you are willing to sacrifice 
frills and ruffles and laces in your street attire 
to straight tailored lines, that is a different 
matter. Have your hair bobbed and dress 
it and yourself accordingly. 

“There will never be a time when women 
as a whole will go back to long hair,’’ one 
authority tells us with a challenge in her eye. 
In proof of her statement she cites the fate of 
the long skirt in women’s frocks, which, in her 
opinion. has had its day in all but the court 
gown and the negligée. 

“During the war,” says she, “on account 
of the shortage of materials, it was the 
patriotic thing to cut the skirts of our dresses 
short. A reaction to the mode of short skirts 
came two years ago when our dresses swept 
the pavements. But this style did not stay. 
It was only the extremist, the actress, who 
continued to wear the over-long gown. It 
was discovered to be too much of a nuisance 
after the freedom of the moderately short 
skirt. The same is true of the hair.” 


UT what have others of the hair-dressing 

profession in New York to say of the fate of 
the bobbed hair style? There is P. Victor 
Senegas to whose shop have gone for years the 
élite of New York’s society for its shampoo, 
its bob, its marcel, and permanent wave. 
During his apprenticeship and early career 
in Lyon, Paris, and Montpellier, he served 
queens, princesses, and the titled women of 
Europe. During his thirty-two years of 
service in New York he has had the care of 
the hair of so many beautiful actresses of 
international reputation that he was called 
by Madame Sarah Bernhardt, his customer 
for many years, “‘Le Roi Soleil,” because he 
was the personal friend and adviser in matters 
of beauty of so many “‘stars.”’ 

In the year 1890 there lived with the Sene- 
gas family at their home in Montpellier a 
young actress by the name of Eve de Lavail- 
lere. Hers was the original shorn head and 
the model from which all later short hair 
was dressed. 

Responsible, as he was, for the first bobbed 
head of Europe and America, Senegas pre- 
dicts that the present-day bob will soon go out 
of sty le. 

‘All styles pass by,” he says. ‘“‘We pass 
from one to another.” 

From the artistic point of view, Senegas 
does not like the bob. Paderewski’s magni- 


ficent and soul-inspiring piano €Xecution ac 
compared with the reproducing mechanic) 
instruments now on the market, correspoans 
in a measure, to a beautifully artistic cojff ol 
as built in accordance with the features = 
compared to the bobbed coifiure, so lackinn 
personality and queenly effect, thinks Se: 9 

For sport and everyday wear, Mom 
approves the bob, since dressing the a. 
correspond with the lines of the evening ta 
is a comparatively simple matter, 

“Tf the bob is properly cut and shaped, it 
goes beautifully with the tailor-made suits 
and street dresses of the mode, but for even. 
ings and state affairs Madame must have an 
ornament,” Senegas assures us. 


HAT bobbed hair can be worn with as much 

dignity as dressed long hair, is the Opinion 
of Charles of the Ritz-Carlton, who meets and 
serves daily, distinguished women with 
bobbed heads from all parts of the world 
members of the traveling public who Dass 
back and forth between Europe and the 
United States. 

The type of profile, the contour of the face 
is the only matter to be considered when one 
would bob the hair, says Charles, who is jn 
private life Adolph Charles Jundt, proprietor 
of the barber establishments and hair- 
dressing parlors in the Hotels Madison 
Plaza, and Ritz-Carlton of New York City 
and of the Ritz-Carlton at Atlantic City, 

Charles’ prediction that “bobbed hair has 
come to stay, in spite of everything” will 
please the lady who has taken an oath 
never again to know the torture of hairpins 
and hair nets. 

“Every day I hear some woman say 
‘This is the last time I shall have my hair 
cut. After this bob I am going to let my hair 
grow,’ but the first thing you know, she has 
come back to have her hair cut again and | 
am doing from three to five first bobs every 
day. The chic girl, the girl of taste, has no 
idea of letting her hair grow again and for the 
girl with a prettily shaped head, it is simply 
wonderful!” says Charles with professional 
enthusiasm. 


ARIS, as mirrored in her fashion magazines, 

gives the bob only two months more of life, 
according to B. Manuel who specializes in 
hair goods and is an artist of the coiffure. 
He has only just returned from his semi- 
annual trip to Paris made in the interest of his 
transformation business. 

Profiting, as he has, by the bobbed hair 
fashion, Manuel thinks the bob “unrefined,” 
and that, must it be at all, it should be worn 
only by young women between the ages of 
eighteen and twenty-five who have long necks 
and flat faces. 

Long hair as a universal fashion will never 
return, is the general opinion, however, of 
those who have carefully watched the trend of 
things. h 

Contrary to the fear-instilling predictions 
which have recently been given publicity, 
that the fashion of bobbed hair for women 
will ultimately result in a far-spread baldness 
among the members of the erstwhile long- 
haired sex, Senegas contends that the cutting 
of women’s hair has been good for it, that the 
hair is healthier and that when it is allowed 
to grow again it will do so with more strength. 
Besides, the custom has done away Wi 
much of the objectionable and dangerous 
bleaching and touching up of whitening hair. 

Indeed, New York’s hair specialists seem to 
be united in their opinion regarding the 
matter of baldness in women. Charles says, 
“Cutting of the hair is not responsible for 
the baldness of more men than women, and 
repeated bobbing of women’s hair will only 
thicken the hair. The permanent waving of 
bobbed hair helps prove that the hair is always 
growing thicker. In each case where I have 
put in a second permanent wave, It has been 
necessary to make several more curls. ; 

The seven Ogilvie sisters, famous New 
York scalp specialists, held out a long tume 
against the fashion of shorn heads. Only 
one of the seven sisters, the eldest, has 
bobbed hair. According to their observation, 
there are three main dangers of bobbed hair. 
Dry scalps (the greatest scalp disease among 
men) are increasing among bobbed-haire 
women. The same causes for dry > 
men are responsible for women s ills in om 
regard. The cropping of the hair at the oa 
and back diverts the blood stream W - 
nourishes the scalp, to the sides, leaving ied 
crown tense and the hair dry and under he 
This continual cropping of portions ve 
scalp to the detriment of the remainder, Is co 
one greatest cause for dry scalp, which in tu 
is a cause of baldness. : + 

Through the years during which _, — 
patronized barber shops, men have ear 

(Concluded on page ) 


As usual, in its December issue, Harper’s Bazar will 
offer a complete section of Christmas gift suggestions. 
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Aslight movement of 
the wrist puts the rod 
in place. When open, 
TUKAWAY is the size 
of any ordinary umbrella. 
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dresser-drawer. 
opens and closes 


In black and colored fabrics with distinctive 

handles for men and women. For the standard 

Folding Umbrella — insist upon Tukaway! 

Ask to see the new line of “‘ Cravenette” 
Processed SIROCO Umbrellas. 

The Height of Perfection in Weather Protection 

If your dealer can’t supply you,address Dept. HB. 


SIEGEL-ROTHSCHILD_& COMPANY 


=n) 


ew Yor 


A Folding Umbrella 


that’s never in the way! 


FORA AWA 
Perfect Gripbrella! \ 


Tears the beauty of TukKaway — its 
smallness isits big feature! When folded, 
this umbrella may be tucked away unob- 
trusively in grip, golf bag, auto pocket or 
No fuss—no bother! It 






with amazing celerity. 


altimore 











UMBRELLAS * PARASOLS - CANES 





Charming MARIE PREVOST says: 

“ZIP is marvelous for clearing the skin 
of superfiueus hair and destroying the 
srowth. I am truly grateful to you for it” 


I guarantee that ZIP 

money will be refunded. 
se ZIP once, 

depilatories, 


562 Fifth Ave. (Ent. on 46th St.) New York 


LASTING RESULTS 


| 
' 
' 
will do all I claim for 1t or your ! 
astor 1 It accomplishes its work with ! 
Te inding effectiveness and gives instantaneous relief. 
and you will never resort to ordinary , 

| 

' 

| 

' 

1 

' 
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crtanons — JORDEAU 












City 


Mada 
Dept. 429. 








Massag E 1 
y Free Book “Beauty's Greatest 
Secret” in which leading actresses tcll 


how to be beautiful by using ZIP. 
Name. 
Address 


and State 
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ITS OFF 
bgcause 
ITS OUT 





Does Your 
Skin Attract? 


Does it add to your beauty? 
Does it charm your admirers? 
Does it allure your sweet- 
heart? 

It should. 
and smooth! 









It should be soft 
Feminine in 












every tiny unwanted 
It is the first and final ex- 
pression of F 
















To free yourself of superflu- 
ous hair, don’t try to get relief 
through temporary methods 
which simply remove surface 
hair, giving you a chemical 
shave and thus throwing the 
strength back into the roots. 
In using ZIP, you avoid this. 











You actually destroy the 
growth by gently lifting out 
the roots—painlessly and 






harmlessly. Quick as a wink 

you can apply it and eliminate 

the finest or coarsest growth. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE 

on back basis 




















Regular treatment 


or FREE 
DEMONSTRATION at my Salon, 


=PLEASE PRINT YOUR NAME ~ 


ame B rthé, Specialist, 
562 Fifth Ave., New York 


> send me FREE samples of your 
ze Cream and Face Powder and 








Try this new 
make-up secret 


Here is what foreign beauties 
think is the perfect foundation 
for make-up. 

First, the usual application 
of cold cream. After removing 
it as usual, pat Eau de Cologne 
—No. 4 lightly over the face 
and allow to evaporate. This 
removes surplus cream, closes 
pores, freshens and tightens 
the skin, keeping it firm. It 
gives the complexion a smooth, 
fine texture, ideal for even, 
effective make-up. 


Most important, Eau de 
Cologne prevents shine — 
positivelymeven when the 
first freshness of make-up 
wears off. 








Try this new “make-up” 


for 7 days 


Here is the secret of the complexions of famous beauties 


of Paris, Vienna, Madrid. Read, then try it 


I you will try this new way of “making up” for 
just one week, you will never be satisfied with 
the old way again. 


Your skin will feel so much petter—your com- 
plexion will have such new charm! A fresh 
daintiness you have never known before. Pores will 
close harmlessly, reducing perspiration. Hence no 
more shiny face or nose. This new make-up secret 
ends all that 

This secret is not really new. For generations it 
has been used by court beauties of Europe. Now it 
is offered to American women—to women dissat- 
isfied with artificialities which are not subtle—to 
women whose make-up fails to suit them. 

This new-old way is Eau de Cologne—No. 4. Known 
for 200 years to the queens and princesses of the Con- 
tinent. Today it is available in America again for the 
first time since war stopped imports in 1914. 

Now better drug and department stores everywhere 
offer it. Naturally there have been many to imitate. 
Eau de Cologne—No. 4 is an exclusive name. It is not 
ordinary “cologne.” It is nothing like it. 

For Eau de Cologne—No. 4, the dainty woman has a 
thousand intimate uses. She uses it with her make-up, 
as described. It is always on her dressing table. As a 
personal deodorant it has no equal. In the bath its 
restorative properties are much appreciated. Its faint 
fragrance is just enough for the really lovely woman 
who eschews perfumes, 

Try Eau de Cologne—No. 4 with your make-up for a 
week. Notethe amazing results. A skin firmer, withrelaxed 
nerves. Pores harmlessly closed. New colour to cheeks. 
Absence of “shine,” of perspiration, which causes it. 

Go to the better drug stores or department stores and 
get a bottle of Eau de Cologne—No. 4. Start this re- 
freshing new habit. After a few days’ use you will never 
be without it again. 


Exclusive Sales Agents 
HAROLD F. RITCHIE & CO., INC. 
171 Madison Avenue, New York City 


SERVICE LABORATORIES, INC., CHICAGO 
Sole Importers and Distributors for the U.S.A. 







Ean de Cologne 








HE name Eau de 
Cologne issofamou3 
that many do not 
realize that it exclusively 
applies to the cosmetic 
toilet water made since 
1709 by the family of 
Johann Maria Farina. 
Importations have just 
been resumed after ten 
years when the war pre- 
vented its manufacture. 
For morethan 200 years 
this famous cosmetic has 
been the choice of 
world’s royalty. From 
among the many_royal 
warrants granted Eau de 
Cologne, the following 
are representative ¢ 


Edward VII 

King of England 
Emperor Napoleon III 
Leopold I 

King of Belgium 
Alphons XII 

King of Spain 
Louis I 

King of Portugal 
George I 

King of Greece 
The Tenno of Japan 
Christian VIII 

King of Denmark 
Emperor Francis Joseph! 
Pedro II 

Emperor of Brazil 
Charles I 

King of Roumania 


Genuine Eau de Co- 
logne is sold only in the 
package as_ illustrated. 
At better shops every- 
where. Insist on the 
original and genuine. 


2-ounce bottle, 65c 
4-ounce bottle, $1.25 
8-ounce bottle, $2.00 


a Vee Corbett 
cl Coonneniene 





+ Eau de Colegue 








8,Rue Ybry, Neuilly 
PARIS 
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C Aecents 
of Mppeal 


C Not all the loveliest 
cwomerd of ‘the ages 
possessed a spell'so 
bewitching as the ex- 
quisite resources of the 
inodern parlumeur’s art 


FIORE T.. 


“FEE-O-RAY 
677 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


Exhibited at Distinguished Shops 


RR TH AMIE UMALOULULD MRE RN 


RL AT Aa aN 





ci ETE ECD 


Farfams ~ Eaux de Toilette ~ Poudres 
Compacts ~ Lipsticks ~ Rouges 
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INTERVIEWS WITH NEW yory 
MASTERS OF COIFFURE 


(Concluded from page 148) 


to discriminate in their choice of barbers. 
Without this background of information, 
women have been forced to trust their 
crowning glory to the artistic or ravaging 
treatment of chance barbers and hair-dressers. 
A second danger to which the bobbed-haired 
woman exposes herself, then, is that of 
contagious scalp diseases as well as to un- 
becoming hair cuts given by the average 
barber. 

The close-fitting hats of the day which are 
threatening the hair and scalp health of many 
bobbed-haired women, is a third objection 
the Misses Ogilvie have to the short-haired 
fashion. 

All of these dangers, however, can be 
counteracted by proper scalp treatment, say 
the sisters. 


HERE is no definite answer to the question, 
how will bobbed hair be worn this season? 

While the side part for bobbed hair will be 
used by the majority of women, due to the 
difficulty of becomingly wearing the center 
part, this again is a matter of individual taste. 
The boyish bob continues to be good because 
of the effect it gives of a small head and a sleek 
appearance. 

The V-shaped hair-line will be the rage this 
winter for sport wear, but this effect must be 
skilfully shaped by a competent barber and 
no use should be made of the razor, clippers or 
of depilatory preparations in order to attain 
it. These methods will in time give milady 
much trouble and, in truth, do not create a 
beautiful line. The downy hair of the neck 
is not unsightly. It is part of the bloom of 
the skin. 

The chic London woman is wearing her 
hair very straight, sleek, and sedate. Such a 
style, says Charles, will never go in this 
country. The American girl wants a softer 
effect. 

While the inclination this season is to show 
the ear in bobbed hair styles, the style may 
not take here in America since the American 
girl, in numbers, does not go in for extremes of 
fashion, as does the French woman. One or 
two American women will return this fall 
from Europe wearing the extreme fads in hair- 
dress, but that is no indication that these 
methods will be imitated except by a few 
extremists. 


FE‘ )R the trying period when Madame’s hair 
is neither long nor short and for the evening 
coiffure for bobbed heads, the two light 
switches mounted on a tiny frame and drawn 
to either side of the head, so as to cover the 
cut ends of hair, will be worn a great deal this 
season. According to Charles’s conception, 
the switches should be formed into a double 
loop, or figure eight, lying sidewise. The ends of 
the switches may be curled into fetching 
“‘corkscrewers” or turned under and pinned. 

Senegas has on hand tiny shell combs which 
he advises using in place of hairpins because 
of the effectiveness with which they hold the 
false hair in place. The combs are from an 
inch and a half to three inches in length. 
Three of them, one at the crown, and two at 
the sides, just behind the ears, will hold such 
a soft roll of extra hair neatly in place. 
Similar little combs for holding the hair in 
place during the troublesome *‘‘in-between”’ 
period are advertised in French fashion 
magazines. 

The simple Spanish coiffure, fluffy about 
the face and rolled into a loose knot or roll at 
the back of the neck, is the newest thing 
in long hair styles, we are told by Manuel. 
The hair is worn loose and fluffy. not rigidly 
curled into deep waves as has been the fashion 
heretofore. Simplicity is the last word in the 
coiffure for the woman with long hair, and 
for her who wears a transformation. Orna- 
ments will be little worn, it is believed. 
Perhaps an occasional comb for evening wear. 

In keeping with the Spanish coiffure will 
be the whole facial make-up this winter. 
There will be an attempt at imitating the 
bronzy skin of the southern Europeans. The 
rouge must be dark, the skin beneath it 
olive, the eyes artistically darkened. 

Madame will have a wide choice in manners 
of dressing her long hair this coming season. 
There is no one mode for combing long hair. 
The only requirement is that the wave be 
used temperately and that the hair be fluffy 
about the face. 

The long period during which the ear has 
been hidden from view by the hair has come 
to an end, according to Paris predictions of 
long hair styles. The small loose knot on 


There is a great demand for dogs as 
If you are planning to give some one a 
dog, it is not too early to take it up with Mr. Dole 
who buys dogs so successfully for readers of Har per’s 


presents. 


Bazar. There is no 


char ge 
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either side of the head, pinned ; 
€ » Pp ust behing 
the ear will be much worn. In _ 

the hair does cover the ear, it wil] do so lightly 
in order that the ear may be seen th it 
mesh. ‘ Tough the 


‘THOUGH the soft, fluffy, uncurled hair wil 
be worn by long-haired women this a 

the marcel and permanent curl have oe J 
means gone to the scrap heap. As Charles o 
the Ritz says, “Curly hair covers a multitude 
of defects,” so if you haven’t naturally wa “ 
hair, the thing to do is to acquire it, ” 

Artificial curling of the hair by any methoj 
has at one time or another broken or burned 
every woman’s hair, and in consequence of 
that experience she believes this or that 
method so injurious that she refuses to use it, 





For the hair that is sparse about the temples 
and front hair-line, as a result of curling ' 
two pomades, a light pomade, neutral ani 


odorless, suitable for light hair, and the dark 
pomade, which has a pine odor, are recom. 
mended by the Ogilvie Sisters for use about 
the edge of the hair and at the temples, before 
retiring. 

While Monsieur Senegas contends that the 
round curl is more dangerous than the marcel 
assuming that both curls are put in by com. 
petent operators, the Ogilvie Sisters expressly 
say of the relative harmfulness of marcd 
wave and round curl, ‘‘ While perhaps the 
most artistic, the marcel wave is a strain on 
the health of the hair and should be resorted 
to as little as possible. Of all the waves made 
with heated irons, the round curl is the least 
harmful.” 

Here is a test for the heat of any curling 
iron. Try the iron on a newspaper, never on 
tissue paper. If the paper is yellowed, the 
iron is too hot. If the iron leaves no yellow W.! 
scorch, it can be used safely on any hair 3 
white or dark, thick or thin. Sp 

A good marcel wave must be “worked in” 
never “burned in.” The use of a very hot 
iron has no effectiveness on the length of time 
the marcel will stay in. The iron should be A 
kept at a definite temperature throughout. 
It should never be completely closed on the 
hair in a grip of the operator’s hands. The 
even temperature of the iron, as the iron is 
slipped along the strand of hair and turned 
softly back, will create a much more lasting 
curl than the clamping of the iron or the 
exerting of great pressure with the hands. 

A tap of gauze to be worn at night, which 
ties under the chin like a nightcap, is an 
effective means for making the marcel last as 
long as possible. 


VY 


IVE months is the life of a permanent wave, | 

according to one expert. 

A wave lotion, one of the harmless means of || 
preserving and encouraging waviness, is 
prepared by the Ogilvie Sisters in their private 
laboratories. It is used on slightly wavy 
hair with water-wave combs and on straight 
hair with wavers. The lotion has advantages 
over water, since it is said to be actually 
beneficial to the hair. The rapidity wi 
which it dries from the hair makes it un- 
necessary to sleep in curlers or to use them s 
often, for the wave holds longer. 


Se 





“When a woman’s hair begins to fall out,” 
says Charles, ‘‘she immediately becomes 
nervous and starts in with great excitement 
to take the precautions which should have 
been taken weeks before.” ; 

Falling hair is a natural consequence ol the 
growth of new hair and unless the hair comes 
out in handfuls, there is no occasion for 
worry. The hair of each person’s head has a 
definite length to grow before it falls. Some 
hair remains healthy until it is yards long, fp 
while the hair of others’ heads breaks off ata J /) 
shorter length. The average growth of hair 
is seven or eight inches a year. ; 

Tight hats which prevent thorough cir ula 
tion of the scalp blood make more frequent 
and more vigorous massages of the sca!) 
necessary. Careful brushing of the hair » 
that most of the strokes reach the scalp takes 
the place, in part, of the massage and at the 
same time cleanses the hair of excess ¢ 
smoke, and lint. ae 

Brushing softens the hair-and gives it Juster 
by bringing the oil from the scalp down the | 





vil, dust, 


length of the hair, thus preventing the ends 


from breaking and splitting. 
With the proper shampoo. : 
of the scalp, the use of a to 
hair root and plenty of mas 
ing to exercise the scalp, t 
for any woman becoming bald. 


and dry cleaning 
to nourish the 
aging and brush- 
here is no excuse 
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Chopping — 
Absorbine Jr. 


ON’T suffer prolonged fa- 

tigue from tired, aching 
arms, back and feet. Simply 
apply a few drops of the antiseptic 
liniment. 

It promptly soothes and relaxes 
the tension of muscles and nerves. 
That limp and exhausted feeling 
quickly disappears along with its 
aches and pains. 

You will like the clean, agree- 
able odor of Absorbine, Jr. Its 
ingredients, too, permit of mas- 
saging without discomfort. It 
holds a never-empty place in care. 
fully stocked medicine cabinets, 


At all druggists’, $1.25, or postpaid 
Liberal trial bottle, 10c., postpaid 


W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 
335 Lyman St. 
Springfield, Mass. 









Burns Sore throat 
Strains Mouth wash 
Tired feet Rheumatism 





FR con naa 5 


A new transformation | 


Louis Parme has just arrived 

from France bringing this en- //\\ 
trancingly chic transforma- 
tion —the ultimate word from 
Paris. Observe the life-like 
Parting! 
In Paris, 


Louis Parme estab- 
lished his 


own salon to insure 
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¢ WSO HIS Saunsi DOS rivwiy 


| 
is patrons the very latest | 
modes from Fashion’s Capital. | 
Parme is the sole Originator || 
of all his transformations and 
has specialized in this work 
for years. A transformation 
must be molded to the head, | 
sthe face and the personality. 


at is an art at which Parme mR 
excels. 


LewisTarms) | 


Booklet on Request 


18 West 57th Street 
New York City 








brings quick relief! 
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. Small Black 
AX Hatter’s Plush Model 
with Shower of Ostrich. 
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Directoire Influence 


Black Broadcloth, Grosgrain 

Edged, over front piece of 

Colored Embroidery on White 
Kasha; Filigree Buttons. 









366 Fifth Avenue 
Below 35th St. 


New York 
















LOWERLIKE grace and slender- 
ness are the gifts of this exquisite, 
hand-knitted elastic Corset. Its 
plastron—of rose brocade—at back 

helps achieve the cherished (ve silhouette. 
Other non-lacing, and back-lacing, styles 
at stores which feature quality Corsets. 


LILY OF FRANCE CORSET CoO., 
1115 Broadway, New York 


The Lily of France is the beautiful 


corset worn by beautiful 
women to make them 


more beautiful 
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Tamaki Miura as Cho Cho San in “ Butterfly” 


TRANSCONTINENTAL OPERA 


and Chicago, who have the good fortune 

to live where a regular season of grand 
opera is as assured as the varying phases of 
the moon, the music-loving public which 
inhabits the remainder of the United States 
has learned to associate grand opera with the 
name San Carlo. 

The largest traveling organization of its 
kind, the San Carlo Opera Company fulfills a 
function as laudable as it is unique. Its two 
companies will set out, after the four weeks’ 


| » and Chicago the citizens of New York 





yo 


Josephine Lucchese 


New York engagement, early in the fall, on a 
tour covering a period of from thirty-five to 
forty weeks. The Large Repertoire Company 
makes its stops at the larger cities of the coun- 
try, where its engagements last for a week or 
longer. 





Anne Roselle as 
Mimi in “La Boheme” 


Composed of artists of the same excellence 
and, in general, maintaining as high a standard 
as the first company, the second company 
specializes in a smaller repertoire and travels 
with a smaller equipment and scenery train 
This company visits, for one-night perform 
ances, such towns as are not big enough to 
support the opera for a week’s schedule. 
San Carlo singers are interchangeable from 
one company to the other from one season to 
the next, indicating that the quality of the 
performances of the second company is on 4 
par with that of the larger troupe. 


worretT 


Serge Oukrainsky in one of his own fantastic ballet compositions. 








